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A PEEP AT THE BATRACHIA. 


In the immense and varied kingdom of 
animal life there may be many divisions and 
families that would seem to wear a more 
beautiful and inviting aspect than our 
friends the Batrachia, but when closely ex- 
amined they prove both amusing and in- 
structive. Nature never fails to repay the 
careful and appreciative student of her mys- 
teries, and the most humble forms of ani- 
mal or vegetable life are not to be despised. 
So those lower ranks represented by the 
Frogs, Toads, Salamanders and Tritons, and 
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TRITON AND MATUS. 


which in some instances seem to blend the 
structure of the fish with that of the quad- 
ruped, present the same delicate and curi- 
ous adaptations to their sphere of existence 
as are given to the bright butterfly or beau- 
tiful bird. Nature knows no distinctions 
in her dominions, and bestows the same 
care upon the construction of the most hid- 
eous of her creations that she displays in 
painting the rainbow or perfecting the rose. 
We hope, by this time, the reader is quite 
reconciled to our choice of subjects, and 
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prepared to see the beauties, or at least the 
amusing side, of frogs, toads, etc. Says 
Goodrich, “‘ Though many or most of these 
animals live in the slime of ponds, rivers 
and ditches, and are little esteemed by man- 
kind, they present innumerable instances 
of admirable contrivance in adapting them 
to their situations, and these are, perhaps, 
the more striking as they are frequent devi- 
ations from the systems which nature has 
followed in the higher forms of existence 
and those with which we are most familiar. 

“‘ The Batrachia are divided into five very 
distinct orders: the Anura, of which the 
Frog is the type, and in which the tail ie 
wanting in the fully developed animal; the 
Urodela, including the Salamanders and 
Tritons, breathing by lungs alone; and re- 
taining the tail in the perfect state; the 
Amphipneusta, including the Sirens, having 
two or four legs, and permanent gills; the 
Apoda, with a vermiform body and no legs; 
and the Lepidota, having a fishlike scaly 
body, four simple limbs, and permanent 
gills. 

“Though differing in many important 
respects, all these animals agree in having 
alarge mouth, the tongue usually of large 
size, the intestinal canal short, the liver 
large; they all possess lungs, but during 
their young or larval condition they are fur- 
nished with branchisw, in some cases these 
being persistent through life. The heart is 
composed of three chambers—a single mus- 
cular ventricle, and two membraneous au- 
ricles; but in some species the partition be- 
tween the latter is imperfect. The arterial 
bulb is surrounded by a distinct muscular 
coat, as we shall see in the Ganoid and Se- 
lachian fishes; and from the continuation 
of this, the arteries running to the branchisa 
and lungs are given off. 

“The Batrachia are all strictly oviparous 
animals, although in some species the eggs 
are retained in or upon the body of the pa- 
rent until the young have obtained a certain 
degree of development.” 

The first order, classed under the head of 
Anura, are again subdivided into three 
tribes: Ranide, or Frogs, Bufonide, or 
Toads, and Pipide, or Surinam Toads. 
Of these the frogs have the honor of the 
highest rank, and are active agile creatures, 
subsisting on worms and insects. Those of 
them that exist on the ground near to stand- 
ing water, and spend much of their lives in 
the water, have pointed toes and those of 


the hind feet joined, nearly to their tips, by 
a membrane. The common frog of Europe 
is plentiful and well known, and may be 
encountered any time making its excursions 
in the neighborhood of water, particularly 
in damp evenings. 

“Tt generally deposits its eggs in the 
water in the month of March; they are en- 
veloped in a mass of gelatinous matter, 
within which the eggs are seen gradually to 
increase in size for a month or five weeks, 
at the end of which time the young tad- 
poles may be seen moving. When ready to 
enter upon their aquatic existence, they eat 
their way through the surrounding jelly, 
and thus escape. In the course of six or 
eight weeks the four legs are fully formed; 
the tail then gradually disappears, and the 
young frog usually quits the water imme- 
diately. In this way they often suddenly 
make their appearance in prodigious num- 
bers in particular spots, giviug rise to the 
popular superstition of ‘frog rains; and in 
some cases it is said that the little creatures 
have been taken up and carried to a dis- 
tance by high winds, to the great astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of the districts in 
which they afterward descended. 

“The cemmon frog is said to be five 
years in attaining its full size, and its life is 
supposed to extend to twelve or fifteen 
years. It passes the winter in a state of 
torpidity, either in holes in the earth, or 
buried in the mud at the bottom of ponds, 
without the possibility ef feeding or breath- 
ing. The voice of the frog is a peculiar 
hoarse cry, well known as croaking. In 
the males there is a large sac on each side 
of the neck, which is inflated with air dur- 
ing the croaking, and probably serves to in- 
crease the sound.” 

The most famous of the members of the 
frog family in Europe is the Edible Frog, 
which is larger than the’common species 
and is much esteemed for the table in 
France. In this country we have the Bull- 
Frog, noted for its loud voice, which is 
sometimes audible for a mile—the Spring 
Frog, etc. We are all familiar with the 
free concert furnished by these musicians 
of the marshes and meadows in the spring- 
time; and though it is loud and not re- 
markable for harmony on the part of the 
performers, it is by no means displeasing in 
its general tone. 

“* In the Southern States there are several 
genera of Ranid@w, the species of which 
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abound in the swamps, ponds and rivers. 
The clamor of these in the springtime, as 
‘evening approaches, affords one of the most 
extraordinary concerts that can be con- 
ceived. The mingling of the voices, some 
loud and hoarse, some fine and piping, 
some slow, and some fast, produces a strange 
and not unpleasing harmony, proceeding 
from discord and confusion. Some of the 
performers in the serenade, as if anxious to 
obtain applause, send forth their jigging 
and jerking melodies high above the gen- 
eral din, and he must be a stern man who, 
on hearing them for the first time, fails to 
break out into a hearty laugh.” 

The Salamandride@ are divided into Tri- 
tons and True Salamanders; of the first 
class we give a good illustration on page 
805. The Tritons exist in large ponds, 
ditches or brooks, and live on aquatic in- 
sects and small animals, such as tadpoles, 
newts, etc. They swim mostly with their 
tails, and the female places her eggs, one at 
atime, upon the surface of leaves in the 
water, where they soon hatch and pass from 
one stage of development to another, until, 
about the last of autumn, they arrive toa 
state of perfection according to their order, 
The Tiger Triton is from six to seven 
inches in length, has a thick cylindrical and 
smooth body, a long tail, and short fore- 
feet, with four toes. The color above is 
bluish-black, and it is sometimes seen in 
the hollows of decayed trees, being found 
in Western New York. The Crimson- 
Spotted Triton, or Evet, is from three to 
four inches long, and lives in the brooks of 
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New York and other adjoining States. Be- 
side these varieties there are quite a num- 
ber of other species, all closely resembling 
them, in various localities. It is said that 
the Tritons are remarkably tenacious of life, 
and that if a member of certain species of 
them be mutilated the missing parts will 
grow again. 

The Salamanders are curious little ani- 
mals existing in Central Europe, Northern 
and Western Asia, and also in the United 
States. They have been represented in 
olden times as extremely poisonous, but lit- 
tle deserve this aspersion, which is now no 
longer entertained. They do appear, how- 
ever, to secrete in the warty glands which 
cover the body a fluid which possesses de- 
structive powers for small animals, as has 
been proved by experiments. Toward man 
it does not appear to be the fearful creature 
depicted by the ancients, who looked upon 
it with horror, believing that its bite would 
inevitably produce death, and that its whole 
body was highly poisonous. From this be- 
lief came the proverb—‘‘If a salamander 
bite you, put on your shroud.” Still more 
absurd was the idea that the salamander 
was fireproof, arising, perhaps, from the 
fact that its skin exuded a moisture which 
might dampen the flames. Many other su- 
perstitious notions have found popular cre-. 
dence in regard to these animals, which 
would seem to be quite undeserving of the 
fame that has been forced upon them, and 
quite destitute of the wonderful powers at- 
tributed to them, either for good or evil. 


RANGOON. 


The fine view of the city of Rangoon on 
page 308 faithfully represents the chief char- 
acteristics of the capital and principal town 
of Pegu, one of the provinces of British 
Burmah. It is situated on the left bank of 
the Rangoon River, which is the eastern 
branch of the Irrawaddi, at a distance of 
twenty-six miles from the sea. The town 
was founded or rebuilt in 1755, by the cele- 
brated Alompra. It was taken possession 
of by the Anglo-Indian troops in May, 1824, 
and the British flag was then first planted 
in Rangoon, the capture of this place being 
one of the most notable events occurring at 
the commencement of the first Burman 
war. At the beginning of the second Bur- 


man war, April 11, 1852, Rangoon was 
bombarded, and captured April 14, by the 
united forces of Bengal and Madras. The 
contest resulted in the annexation of Pegu 
to British India, and Rangoon became a 
part of the same territory. The advantages 
of British rule are apparent in the many 
improvements visible on every hand, and 
large sums of money have been expended 
on the place. Fine roads and streets are to 
be seen in all parts of the town, and though 
the native portion of the city is very mean 
and poor in its appearance, numerous sub- 
stantial buildings of stone or brick announce 
the enterprise and liberality of the resident 
Europeans. There are here a government 
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navy yard, and a patent slip for repairing 


ships. 

Rangoon has been for many centuries the 
favored home of Buddhism, and gigantic 
monuments may be seen on every side which 


have been erected from age to age by the 
devoted followers of Gautama; temples, 
pagodas, and images, all wonderful for their 
immense size and great, though grotesque, 
splendor. The most distinguished of all 
these erections, is the celebrated Shoog 
Dagon, or Golden Dagon dagoba, or shrine, 
whose foundation is believed to date back 


as far as 2300 years ago. This temple of 
idolatrous superstition is situated about two 
miles north of the town, on an elevation, 
and occupies a plot of ground 800 feet 
square. The dagoba itself is an enormous 
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mass of solid masonry, tapering gradually 
from an octagonal base of 1355 feet toa 
spire of small circumference, which is sur- 
rounded by the sacred tee, or umbrella, of 
open iron-work, The entire building is one 
dazzling blaze of gold, and taken asa whole 
forms an exceedingly magnificent object, 
remarkable alike for its great size and won- 
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derful solidity. The peculiar sanctity of 
this famous monument is derived from the 
belief—founded on Burman tradition—that 
it is the holy depository of relics of the last 
four Buddhs, those relics being the staff of 
Kanthathan, the water-dipper of Gaunagon, 
a garment of Kathapa, and eight hairs from 
the head of Gautama. The shrine is sur- 
rounded by numerous temples, which con- 
tain colossal images of Gautama, richly gilt, 
and sitting cross-legged in solemn conclave. 
This remarkable temple forms one of the 
most conspicuous objects in our engraving. 

As it possesses continuous water-commu- 
nication with the upper provinces and the 
Burman kingdom, Rangoon is very finely 
situated as regards both toreign and internal 
commerce. The principal exports by sea 
are teak timber and rice, but trade is also 
carried on in copper, raw cotton, ivory, lead, 
precious stones, ete. 

We have already described the great tem- 
ple at Rangoon devoted to the religion called 
Buddhism, and similar ones are scatiered 
all over the empire of Burmah, attesting by 
their presence and splendor to the depth of 
the religious feeling in those who caused 
them to be erected. Singular and often ab- 
surd as the belief of the Burman may ap- 
pear to us, there is no doubt of the sincerity 
of its advocates and devotees, upon whose 
lives it exerts its influence. The members 
of the monastic order in Burmah are known 
as pon-jyees, signifying ‘great glory.” 
These pon-gyees are not priests in the usual 
sense of the word, but more properly might 
be called monks, Their religious services 
are limited to the preaching of sermons, and 
the people conduct their worship without 
particular interference by the monks, who 
do not exist in very great numbers, and live 
in monasteries or kyoungs. They are known 
at once by their yellow robes—the mourning 
color in Burmah—shaven heads and bare 
feet. They live entirely upon the charity 
of the people, and in return they well repay 
their benefactors by becoming vhe teachers 
of the Burmese youth, thus converting the 
kyoungs into national schools, 

The pon-gyee is vowed to a period of cel- 
ibacy, poverty, and the renunciation of the 
world, but is not necessarily bound to these 
conditions for life; on the contrary, he can 
at any time return to the more worldly life 
which he led before assuming the duties of 
priesthood. This being the case, there are 
few of the Burmese youth who do not at 


some time in their lives assume the garb 
and observe the requirements of the priest- 
ly station, either as an act of religious im- 
portance, or for the sake of the opportunity 
thus gained for study. The ceremony of 
admission as a pon-gyee is held to be of 
great importance, and the professed object 
of the brotherhood is the more perfect ob- 
servance of the laws of Buddha, There are 
five classes of this rcligious order; first, the 
young men who wear yellow robes, and live 
in the kyoung but are not professed mem- 
bers; second, those who have had the title 
of pon-gyee solemnly conferred upon them; 
third, the heads or governors of the several 
communities; fourth, provincials, whose 
rule extends over their respective provinces ; 
and, lastly, a superior general, or great 
master, who directs the affairs of the order 
throughout the empire. 

Although the religion of the country is 
liberally supported by the people, no provis- 
ion for its maintenance is made by govern- 
ment. But popular belief and respect make 
this unnecessary. A priest is looked upon 
with profound reverence; his person is holy, 
and he is honored with the lordly title of 
pra or phra; nor does this veneration cease 
with his death. When a distinguished pon- 
gyee dies, the body is embalmed, and the 
limbs are swathed in linen, varnished and 
sometimes gilded. The mummy is then 
deposited upon an elaborately ornamented 
cenotaph, and is thus preserved, sometimes 
for months, until the day appointed for the 
funeral arrives. Though far from being 
free from objectionable features, the priest- 
ly order of Burmah exerts an influence for 
good, generally. 

The last Buddha is worshipped under the 
name of Gautama, and his images are to be 
seen in great numbers in the temples, some 
of them being of immense size. The days 
of worship are at the new and full moon, 
and seven days after each; but the whole 
time, from the full moon of July to the full 
moon of October, is given up by the Bur- 
loans to a stricter observance of the cere- 
mvnies of their religion. During the latter 
months several religious festivals take place, 
which are so many social gatherings and oc- 
casions for grand displays of dress, dancing, 
music and feasting. At such times, barges 
full of gayly-dressed people, the women 
dancing to the monotonous inharmony of a 
Burman band, may be seen gliding along 
the rivers to some shrine of peculiar sanc- 
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tity. The worship on these occasions has 
been thus described: ‘‘ Arrived at the pago- 
das and temples, the people suddenly turn 
from pleasure to devotion. Men bearing 
ornamental paper-umbrellas, fruits, flowers 
and other offerings, crowd the image-houses, 


present their gifts to the favorite idol, make 
their shek-ho, and say their prayers with all 
despatch. Others are glueing more gold-leaf 
on the face of the image, or saluting him 
with crackers, the explosion of which in no- 
wise interferes with the serenity of the wor- 
shippers, The women for the most part 
remain outside, kneeling on the sward, just 
at the entrance of the temple, where a view 
can be obtained of the image within.’? On 
another and similar occasion a spectator 
says: ‘‘The principal temple being under 
repair, was much crowded by bamboo scaf- 
folding, and new pillars were being put up, 
each bearing an inscription with the name 
of the donor. The umbrellas brought as 
offerings were so numerous that one could 
with difficulty thread a passage through 
them. Some were pure white, others white 
and gold, while many boasted all the colors 
of the rainbow. They were made of paper, 
beautifully cut into various patterns. 
There were numerous altars and images, 
and numberless little Gautamas; but a deep 
niche or cave, at the far end of which was a 
fat idol, with a yellow cloth wrapped round 
him, seemed a place of peculiar sanctity. 
This recess would have been quite dark, 
had it not been for the numberless tapers of 
yellow wax that were burning before the 
image. The closeness of the place, the 
smoke from the candles, and the fumes 
from the quantity of crackers constantly 
being let off, rendered respiration almost 


impossible. An old pon-gyee, however, the 
only one I ever saw in a temple, seemed 
quite in his element; his shaven bristly 
head and coarse features looking ugly 
enough to serve for some favorite idol, and 
he seemed a fitting embodiment of so sense- 


less and degrading a worship. Offerings of 
flowers, paper-ornaments, flags and candles 
were scattered about in profusion. The 
beating a bell with adeer’s horn, the ex- 
plosion of crackers, and the rapid mutter- 
ings of prayers, made up a din of sounds, 
the suitable accompaniment of so misdirect- 


ed a devotion.” 

The rosary is generally used, and the Pali 
words Aneitya! doka! anatta! expressing 
the transitory nature of all earthly things, 
are often repeated. The Burman is remark- 
ably free from fanaticism in the exercise of 
his religion, and his most sacred temples 
may be freely entered by the stranger with- 
out offence; indeed, the impartial observer 
will hardly fail to admit that Buddhism, in 
the absence of a purer creed, possesses con- 
siderable influence for good in Burmah. 
Reciprocal kindnesses are promoted, and 


even the system of merit and demerit—the 
one leading to the perfect state of Nirvana, 
the other punishing by a degrading metemp- 
sychosis—has no doubt some moral effect. 


The three kinds of religious edifices in 
Burmah are, the pagoda, a solid bell-shaped 
mass of plastered brickwork, tapering to 
the summit, which is crowned by the tee, 
or umbrella, of open ironwork; the temple, 
in which are many images of Gautama; and 
the kyoung, usually constructed with a roof 
of several diminishing stages, and often 
adorned with elaborate carved work and 
gilding. 


THE MOOSE. 


The European Elk and American Moose, 
or Moose-Deer, are one and the same, and 
these animals were once abundant through- 
out the north of Europe and Asia, but at 
present are rarely seen, and then only in the 
far northern regions. In the United States 
it formerly roamed from the Carolinas to 
the polar regions, but it now exists no 
further south than the northern boundaries 
of Maine and New York, and is found in 
greater or less numbers thence to the Arctic 
seas. The moose enjoys the distinction of 
being the largest of the deer family, and is 


taller than the horse. The usual weight of 
its horns is from fifty to sixty pounds, and 
that of the entire animal is from seven hun- 
dred to twelve hundred pounds, The head 
measures more than two feet in length, and 
is no model of beauty, as may be seen from 
our engraving on page 312, being disfigured 
by the swelling upon the upper portion of 
the nose and nostrils. Theeyeis small and 
sunken; the ears are long, hairy, and simi- 
lar to those of the ass; a heavy and cvarse 
mane crowns the neck and withers; the 
throat is clothed in long coarse hairs, wud ia 
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the younger animals is encumbered with a 
pendulous gland; these characteristics, as 
may be supposed, do not tend to make the 
animal any more graceful or attractive. 
The body, however, is firmly built, short 
and round; the tail not more than four 
inches in length, and the exceedingly long 
legs are remarkable for their strength, with- 
out any superfluous size. Owing to its 
length of limb and its overhanging lips, the 
ancients imagined that the moose must feed 
walking backwards. The grayish-brown 


hair is coarse and stiff, breaking off if bent; 


the motions are somewhat clumsy, and the 
animal never gallops but shuffles its way 
along, its joints snapping at each step with 
a noise audible at some distance. When 
seeking to increase its speed, the hind feet 
are spread apart in order to avoid treading 
on its foreheels, while it tosses the head 
and shoulders after the manner of a horse 
intending to change from a trot to a gallop. 
It does not bound over any obstruction that 
may cross its path, but quietly steps over a 
gate, fallen trees, or a rail fence. As it 
walks on it holds up the nose so that the 


horns are laid back horizontally, and this 
position of the head hinders it from viewing 
the ground clearly, so that, the weight of 
the body being carried so high upon the 
long legs, it is reported to trip occasionally 
by stepping upon its foreheels so that it 
sometimes causes itself a heavy fall. It is 
very reasonably believed that this habit was 
the origin of the idea entertained by the an- 
cients and the ignorant that the moose was 
subject to frequent attacks of epilepsy, 
from which it could only recover by smell- 
ing its own hoof; and hence the name of 
Elend-miserable—as well as the reputation, 
particularly of the forehoofs, as a remedy 
for the disease, 

It would appear from our description that 
the moose is a clumsy and ill-looking ani- 
mal, and the charge cannot be denied when 
it is viewed behind the iron bars of a me- 
nagerie, or as a curiosity, stuffed, in a mu- 
seum; but those who have seen it wild in 
its native forests say that its appearance im- 
presses the beholder as something approach- 
ing the beautiful and sublime. 

In winter this animal lives mostly among 
the wooded hills, going deeper into the for- 
est in snowy weather, and advancing to the 
open ground in fair. In the summer time 
its favorite haunts are found in swamps 
bordering lakes, and it will frequently wade 


out into the deep water to avoid the tor- 
menting gnats that persecute it, and to 
reach its food without stooping. During 
the winter its food usually consists of the 
bark and buds of spruce, buttonwood and 
juniper-pines, maple and birch, and it some- 
times searches for mosses under the snow, 
though it does this with considerable diffi- 
culty, spreading the forelegs, and occasion- 
ally, it is said, kneeling. It will catch the 
branches of trees with its horns and draw 
them down very dexterously. It is nota 


short-lived animal, and does not arrive to 
its full size until fourteen years of age. 
The female moose is without horns. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn these animals 
may be seen in small herds, but in the win- 
ter season solitary specimens are encoun- 
tered, or, at most, two or three will travel 
in each other’s company. The flesh of the 
moose is highly esteemed, and this meat is 
frequently offered for sale in the city mar- 
kets. The skin is also made useful in vari- 
ous ways. 

Although the moose in this country is an 
extremely shy and timorous wild animal 
which flies in terror from the sight of man, 
its European representative has been tamed 
and domesticated, having been taught by 
the Swedes to draw their sledges. In the 
United States it was once a favorite object 
of pursuit with the Indians, who depended 
much upon it to furnish them with food, 
but its scarcity at present renders it less at- 
tainable, although it is now sometimes 
hunted. A moose-hunt, invariably leading 
those engaged in it in a wild chase over 
plains and streams, and often into the most 
wild and unfrequented spets, or even across 
mountains, is a species of sport calculated 
to tax the ingenuity of the hunters as well 
as their patience, and does not fail to arouse 
the enthusiasm of those fond of such amuse- 
ments, 

The reindeer of Norway, Sweden and 
Lapland is a famous and highly-prized 
creature, exceedingly necessary for the well- 
being of man in those countries, especially 
in Lapland where it is domesticated. In- 
deed, the reindeer is as much a necessity to 
the Laplander as is the camel to the Arab 
of the desert, and were it not for this valu- 
able animal the country would be unin- 
habitable. A Laplander is rich according 
to the number of reindeer he possesses, and 
sometimes the herd includes more than a 
thousand, sometimes several hundreds. 
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Through the summer the animals roam 
over the mountains, feeding upon herbage, 
but at the opening of winter their keepers 
drive them down to the plains, where they 
subsist chiefly on moss, which they indus- 
triously dig out from under the snow with 
their hoofs, or by rooting it out after the 
manner of hogs, A Laplander about to 
start upon a journey provides himself with 
a quantity of this lichen wherewith to feed 
his reindeer, four pounds per day being 
judged a sufficient allowance; but the pa- 
tient animal has been known to continue 
-on its way two or three days without food, 


to domestic uses; and the tongues, regarded 
as luxuries in nearly all countries, form an 
article of commerce, and give no small profit 
to a people who certainly need all that 
Providence allots to them. As a beast of 
burden the reindeer is no less valuable, the 
weight which it can draw across the snowy 
plains being estimated at three hundred 
pounds; though this is rather an exaggera- 
tion, since two hundred and forty pounds is 
the common allowance. The great speed 
of these animals is truly wonderful, but 
well authenticated. At one celebrated race 
between three deer attached to light sledges 
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and apparently without suffering for the 
need of it. 

The value of the reindeer to the Lap- 
lander can scarcely be overrated. Its flesh 
is his principal diet, its milk is drank, is 
used to make cheese, and is made intoa 
kind of liquor similar to that preparation of 
the Tartars made from the milk of the 
mare. The warm, strong, and yet flexible 
reindeer-skin is used for clothing, for blan- 
kets, for a sledge covering, and for nearly 
every purpose which would be considered by 
us to cal) for the use of cloth or leather. 
Thread is made from the firm tough ten- 
dons, various utensils are fashioned from 
the horns, and even the intestines are put 


the highest speed attained was at the rate 
of nineteen English miles an hour; and it is 
recorded that in 1699 an officer entrusted 
with important despatches was drawn by a 
reindeer eight hundred miles in forty-eight 
hours. The portrait of this wonderful ani- 
mal, which died at the close of its fearful 
task, is said to be still preserved in the 
Drotningholm Palace in Sweden; and such 
honor is surely deserved by the poor deer 
which performed such a cruelly hard feat 
for its master. To accomplish a journey of 
one hundred and fifty miles in nineteen 
hours, with a reindeer, is regarded as a by 
no means uncommon occurrence, 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


The Rhinoceride is a well-known family, 
the members of which all resemble each 
other very closely in appearance and habits, 
The general public has been made acquaint- 
ed with the peculiarities of these animals 
by inspection of the specimens always in- 
cluded in the collection of a menagerie, and 
by frequent pictorial representations show- 
ing them in all their native ugliness. The 
engraving on this page is one of the best of 
portraits, and no one would fail to recognize 
the original after having seen it, even if it 
were encountered in the wilds of Africa. 

Inhabiting the same countries in the Old 
World with the elephant, the rhinoceros 


The first specie which we will notice is 
the Indian Rhinoceros, which has the head 
and neck somewhat short, the eye small, 
and so placed that the animal cannot see 
straight before it, especiaily when the horn 
is large, as that weapon of offence and de- 
fence interferes with the line of sight. The 
body is about nine feet in length a:d five in 
height, and in construction is very heavy, 
massive and hoglike, frequently weighing 
six thousand pounds, Its one horn is from 
two to three feet long; the earthen-colored 
skin is tough and thick, and a musket-ball 
will often fail to pierce it; the surface is 
rough, aud the folds are so distinct as to 


makes its abode also in the forests, and 
subsists wholly upon the leafy twigs of trees 
and shrubs, and the coarser kinds of herb- 
age. Usually, it would seem to be a peace- 
ably-inclined creature if not molested, but 
when attacked it rushes with the greatest 
ferocity towards its antagonist with the 
head lowered, so that the formidable horn 
or horns may be ready fora blow. Hunt- 
ing the rhinoceros is generally looked upon 
merely as a sport; but the inhabitants of 
the countries where these animals exist pur- 
sue and kill them for the sake of their flesh. 
Out of the thick hide very beautiful walk- 
ing-sticks are made, and the horns are 
carved into drinking-cups and boxes, the 
former being believed by the wonder-loving 
natives to possess the power to indicate the 
presence of poison if any be mixed with the 
liquid poured into them. 


bear comparison with plate armor, forming 
indeed an excellent coat of mail. No hair 
has this rhinoceros, except on the tip of the 
tail and at the edges of the ears, and it is 
found in Hindostan, Siam and Cochin Chi- 
na, where it loves to frequent the banks of 
rivers and repose in marshy shady places, 
Like a hog, it is fond of wallowing in the 
mud. The following description of the 
manner of hunting these fierce animals is 
very vivid: 

“This powerful animal, living amid the 
tall rank vegetation of the jungles of India, 
and especially along the marshy borders of 
the Ganges, the Burrampooter, and other 
great rivers, can only be hunted with the 
aid of elephants. They are usually found 
in small herds of four to six, led on by the 
most powerful among the troop. Their first 
instinct is to fly from such an attack, but if 
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hard pressed they rush upon the elephants 
and seek to thrust the nose beneath the 


' belly and rip them up by a fierce toss of the 


horn, The elephants, however, avoid this 
movement, and, turning the back, receive 
the shock in that quarter, usually with lit- 
tle damage. Often, however, the impetus 
of the rhinoceros precipitates the elephant 
in a headlong plunge to the ground, and 
finding this to succeed, he will repeat the 
operation several times in succession. For- 
merly it was found that the hide of the rhi- 
noceros was impenetrable to ordinary mus- 
ket-balls; they are now easily brought down 
by larger and harder bullets. 

**The Indian Rhinoceros is that usually 
brought to Europe and America, and which 
we are familiar with in the menageries; it 
is also that which is best known in history. 
The Romans became acquainted with it to- 
ward the close of the republic, and Pompey 
introduced itinto the circus. It also figured 
in the triumphal procession of Augustus 
with Cleopatra—the beautiful Queen of 
Egypt and the hoggish rhinoceros combin- 
ing to swell the pomp of the victor! Rep- 
resentations of this animal also appear on 
various coins of this period, and in the pa- 
lestrian mosaics of Rome.. In the fanciful 
tales of the Arabian Nights a curious pas- 
sage tells us that the rhinoceros fought with 
the elephant, pierced him with his horn, 
and carried him off on his head; but the 
fat and the blood filled his eyes and rendered 
him entirely blind, so that he fell prostrate 
on the earth. In this state of things a huge 
Roc came and carried them both off to his 
young ones in his prodigious talons. It is 
curious te trace the threads of truth even 
in the wildest popular fiction: the manner 
of fighting here imputed to the rhinoceros 
is according to nature, and as to the Roc—a 
bird as big as a village windmill—late dis- 
coveries have shown the bones of extinct 
species twelve or fourteen feet high, the 
traditions of which may well have been 
wrought into this gigantic feathered mun- 
ster.” 

During the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India he has been entertained in various 
ways, and an elephant fight and other sports 
were offered for his enjoyment. In these 
diversions the Indian rhinoceros played his 
part, as the following description testifies: 
**The next contest on the list was between 
two huge rhinoceroses, and as the beasts 
were led in all necks were craned forward, 
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and all eyes were strained to look at them. 
One had a long sharp horn, and was a fear- 
ful animal to behold; the other, thickly-set, 
had a blunter horn, but if possible a more 
powerful back. So soon as they were loosed 
they rushed at each other with tremendous 
determination. Fora time they struggled 
hard to push their respective prows into 
each other’s necks, but to no purpose. In 
vain two men on each side patted their 
horny sides and invited them with loud 
cries to continue the battle; their encour- 
agement was useless. Still one was a little 
afraid of the other, for suddenly the owner 
of the blunted horn turned round, and with 
snorts like the magnified grunts of a fright- 
ened pig, rushed from the struggle. On- 
lookers held their breath, for the keepers 
were not far from being run over, and con- 
sequently crushed. But, as luck would 
have it, they ran away, and live to fight an- 
other day. More than this, men procured 
buckets of water, and emptied them over 
the backs of the gladiators, stroked and pat- 
ted them, prodded them with long spears, 
and in other ways urged them to deeds of 
valor. As soon as the animals came close 
together again and felt each other’s weap- 
ons of war they simultaneously snorted and 
scampered off, and positively refused to 
fight. It was clearly a drawn battle, and 
Sir Madara Rao ordered the creatures to be 
led away forthwith.” 

Of the species of rhinoceros found in 
Africa Cummings writes as follows: ‘Of 
the rhinoceros there are four varieties in 
South Africa, distinguished by the Bechu- 
anas by the names of the ‘Borele,’ or black 
rhinoceros, the ‘Keitloa,’ or two-horned 
black rhinoceros, the ‘Muchoco,’ or com- 
mon white rhinoceros, and the ‘Kobaoba,” 
or long-horned white rhinoceros. Both va- 
rieties of the black rhinoceros are extremely 
fierce and dangerous, and rush headlong 
and unprovoked at any object which at- 
tracts their attention. They never attain 
much fat, and their flesh is tough, and not 
much esteemed by the Bechuanas. Their 
food consists almost entirely of the thorny 
branches of the wait-a-bit thorns. Their 
horns are much shorter than those of the 
other varieties, seldom exceeding eighteen 
inches in length. They are finely polished 
with constant rubbing against the trees. 
The skull is remarkably formed, its most. 
striking feature being the tremendous thick 
ossification in which it ends above the nos- 
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trils. It ison this mass that the horn is 
supported. The horns are not connected 
with the skull, being attached merely by 
the skin, and they may thus be separated 
from the head by means of a sharp knife. 
They are hard, and perfectly-solid through- 
out, and are a fine material for various arti- 
cles, such as drinking-cups, mallets for ri- 
fles, handles for turners’ tools, etc., etc. 
The horn is capable of a very high polish. 
The eyes of the rhinoceros are small and 
sparkling, but do not readily observe the 
hunter, provided he keep to leeward of 
them. The skin is extremely thick, and 
only to be penetrated by bullets hardened 
with solder. During the day the rhinoce- 
ros will be found lying asleep, or standing 
indolently in some retired part of the forest, 
or under the base of the mountains, shel- 
tered from the power of the sun by some 
friendly grove of umbrella-topped mimosas. 
In the evening they commence their nightly 
ramble, and wander over a great extent of 
country. They usually visit the fountains 
between the hours of nine and twelve o’clock 
at night, and it is on these occasions that 
they may be most successfully hunted, and 
with the least danger. The black rhinoce- 
ros is subject to paroxysms of unprovoked 
fury, often plowing up the ground for sev- 
eral yards with its horn, and assaulting 
large bushes in the most violent manner. 
On these bushes they work for hours with 
their horns, at the same time snorting and 
blowing loudly; nor do they leave them in 
general until they have broken them into 
pieces. 

“All the four varieties delight to roll 
and wallow in mud, with which their rug- 
ged sides are generally encrusted. Both va- 
rieties of the black rhinoceros are much 
smaller and more active than the white, 
and are so swift that a horse with a rideron 
its back can rarely overtake them. The 
two varieties of the white rhinoceros are so 
similar in habits that the description of one 
will serve for both, the principal difference 
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consisting in the length and set of the ante- 
rior horn; that of the common white rhi- 
noceros averaging from two to three feet in 
length, and pointing backward, while the 
horn of the long-horned white rhinoceros 
often exceeds four feet in length, and in- 
clines forward from the nose. 

“Both these varieties of rhinoceros at- 
tain an enormous size, being the animals 
next in magnitude to the elephant. They 
feed solely on grass, carry much fat, and 
their flesh is excellent, being preferable to 
beef. They are of a much milder and more 
inoffensive disposition than the black rhi- 
noceros, rarely charging their pursuer. 
Their speed is very inferior to that of the 
other varieties, and a person well mounted 
can overtake and shoot them.” 

The following about the celebrated rhi- 
noceros birds is curiously interesting: “ Be- 
fore I could reach the proper distance to 
fire several ‘rhinoceros birds’ by which he 
was attended warned him of his impending 
danger by sticking their bills into his ear 
and uttering their harsh gratingcry. Thus 
aroused, he suddenly sprang to his feet, and 
crashed away through the jungle at a rapid 
trot, and I saw no more of him, 

“These rhinoceros birds are constant at- 
tendants upon the hippopotamus and the 
four varieties of rhinoceros, their object 
being to feed upon the ticks and other par- 
asitic insects that swarm upon these ani- 
mals, They are of a grayish color, and are 
nearly as large as acommon thrush; their © 
voice is very similar to that of the mistletoe 
thrush. Many a time have these ever- 
watchful birds disappointed me in my stalk, 
and tempted me to invoke an anathema 
upon their devoted heads. They are the 
best friends the rhinoceros has, and rarely 
fail to awaken him, even in his.soundest 
nap. ‘Chukuroo’ perfectly understands 
their warning, and, springing to his feet, he 
generally first looks about him in every di- 
rection, after which he invariably makes 
off.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA.—Lieutenant Came- 
ron, the African explorer, seems to have 
discovered a perfect El Dorado in Central 
Africa, He fell in with an Arab whose ser- 
vant had picked up in a few minutes a cala- 
bashful of gold quartz and nuggets, and 
neither the Arab nor the servant knew 
what they were. He also found a rich soil, 


oil palms, cotton, tin and iron in abundance, 


He walked on one occasion through a grove 
of nutmeg trees fifty or sixty yards long, 
the ground being covered by the fallen fruit, 
of the value of which no one there was cog- 
nizant, There is excellent water-carriage 
up the Congo and the Zambesi, and there 
is a prospect of great wealth for those who 
can open trade with the interior, 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 


Among the celebrated buildings of the 
world, none has a wider fame than the 
Cathedral of St. Paul's, which has been pro- 
nounced to be the grandest building in the 
grandest city of the world, and which is in- 
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deed one of the triumphs of architecture. 
Nor does the interest attached to it pertain 
solely to its appearance, for the many’events 
which have transpired within the walls of 
the present church, and those of its prede- 
cessor, are of a nature to secure the atten- 
tion of the student of history, The great, 
the wise and the good who have there found 
their last resting-place, also hallow the spot 
with memories untold, 


“The echoes of its vaults are eloquent! 
The stones have voices; and the walls do live. 
It is the house of memory.” 


“There the Pagan offered his sacrifice, 
and there men worshipped Diana; there the 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 


host was elevated before the prostrate as- 
sembly; there men told their beads and 
chanted masses for the dead; and there 
some of the most stirring events in history 
occurred—events which have given amarked 
and distinctive character to the drama of 
English history.” 

St. Paul’s Church—finely represented on 
this page stands in the centre of London, on 
an eminence called Ludgate-hill, whereon 
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was formerly placed the gate of Lud, which 
was a famous city entrance in the days of 
**Good Queen Bess.’’ The body of the 
building is in the form of a cross. Above 
the space where the lines intersect each 
other rises a stately dome, from the top of 
which springs a lantern, adorned with Cor- 
inthian columns, and surrounded at its basé 
by a balcony, on this lantern rests a gilded 
ball, and on that a cross gilt also, crown- 
ing the ornaments of the edifice. The 
length of the church, including the portico, 
is 510 feet; the breadth, 282; the height to 
the top of the cross, 404; the exterior diam- 
eter of the dome, 145; and the entire cireum- 
ference of the building, 2292 feet. A dwarf 
stone wall, supporting a balustrade of cast- 
iron, surrounds the church, and separates 
a large area, which is properly the church- 
yard, from a spacious carriage and foot-way 
on the south side, and foot-pavement on 
the north. 

The dimensions of St. Paul’s are great, 
but the grandeur of the design, and beauty 
and elegance of its proportions, more justly 
cause it to take its rank among the noblest 
edifices of the modern world. It is adorned 
with three porticos; one at the principal 
entrance facing the west, and running par- 
allel with the opening of Ludgate Street, 
and the other two facing the north and 
south, at the extremities of the cross aisle, 
and corresponding in their architecture. 
The western portico combines as much 
grace and elegance as any specimen of the 
kind in the world. It consists of twelve 
lofty Corinthian columns below, and eight 
composite above, supporting a grand pedi- 
ment; the whole resting on an elevated base 
the ascent to which is by a flight of twenty- 
two square steps of black marble. The 
southern portico is similar, except that the 
ascent consists of twenty-five steps, the 
ground on that side being lower. 

The great dome is ornamented with thirty- 
two columns below, and a range of pilasters 
above. At the eastern extremity of the 
church is a circular projection, forming a 
recess within for the communion table. 
The walls are wrought in rustic, and 
strengthened and ornamented by two rows 
of coupled pilasters one above the other, 
the lower being Corinthian, and the other 
composite. The northern and southern 
sides have an air of uncommon elegance. 
The corners of the western front are 
crowned with turrets of a light and airy form. 


The two turrets on the right and left of 
the west front, are each two hundred and 
eight feet in height. In the one on the 
southern side is the great clock, the bell of 
which, weighing 11,474 pounds, and ten 
feet in diameter, may be heard in the most 
distant part of London when the wind blows 
toward that quarter, The entire pavement, 
up the altar, is of marble, chiefly consisting 
of square slabs, alternately black and white, 
and is very justly admired. The floor 
around the communion table is of the same 
kind of marble, mingled with porphyry. 
The communion table has no other beauty; 
for, though it is ornamented with four 
fluted pilasters, which are very noble in 
their form, they are merely painted and 
veined with gold, in imitation of lapis lazuli. 
Eight Corinthian columns of blue and white 
marble, of exquisite beauty, support the 
organ gallery. The stalls in the choir are 
beautifully carved, and the altar ornaments 
are of equal woikmanship. The whisper- 
ing gallery which surrounds the interior of 
the dome is a very great curiosity, and 
measures one hundred and forty yards in 
circumference. A stone seat runs round 
the gallery along the foot of the wall. On 
the side directly opposite the door by which 
the visitor enters, several yards of the seat 
are covered with matting, on which the 
visitor being seated, the man who shows 
the gallery, whispers with the mouth close 
to the wall, near the door, at the distance 
of 140 feet from the visitor, who hears his 
words in a loud voice, seemingly at his ear. 
The mere shutting of the door reverberates 
like a clap of thunder. 

In ancient times a temple dedicated to 
Diana stood upon the spot now occupied by 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Howel says, “ that 
certain old houses adjoining are in the an- 
cient records of the church called Diana’s 
chamber; and that in the churchyard dur- 
ing the reign of Edward L.,, an incredible 
number of ox-heads were found, the re- 
mains of old sacrificial worship. When 
Augustine was sent to England by Pope 
Gregory to teach Christianity, he fixed the 
archiepiscopal seat at Canterbury, created 
Mellitus the first bishop of London, and put 
that see under his government; during the 
dominion of that prelate, about A. D. 610, 
Ethelbert, the Saxon king of Kent, founded 
on the site of the old temple a cathedral 
church, which was erected to the honor of 
the Apostle Paul, endowed it with lands, 
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and obtained various privileges from the 
Pope: such was the origin of the first church. 
In the reign of the Conqueror, the cathedral 
was destroyed by fire, together with the 
greater portion of the city.”’ 

Maurice, the bishop of London, at once 
began the erection of a most extensive pile, 
but the work proceeded slowly, and the 
plan of the structure was so stupendous in 
size, that many. predicted that it would 
never be finished. In 1240, however, the 
building was consecrated with great solem- 
nity. This cathedral was, until the erection 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, the largest church 
in the Christian world. The spire was the 
first built in England, and the loftiest in 
Europe; it was one hundred and sixteen 
feet higher than the spire of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral; sixty-four feet loftier than that of 
Vienna; fifty feet higher than that of Stras- 
burg; and surpassing the height of the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

Old St. Paul’s, however, gradually fell 
into a somewhat dilapidated condition. In 
1444 it was fired by lightning, and in 1561 
was again partially destroyed. About this 
time the irreverent usage of this sacred edi- 
fice was much commented upon, and Inigo 
Jones commenced to repair the building, 
but was prevented from finishing his designs 
by the civil wars. At the Restoration, Sir 
John Denham and Sir Christopher Wren 
were appointed to superintend the repairs, 
but their work was interrupted by no less 
an event than the great fire, which devastat- 
ed London in September, 1666. On the 
third day of September this terrible fire 
broke out. ‘* Then,’’ says Evelyn, “‘ there 
was nothing heard or seen but crying out 
and lamentation, running about like dis- 
tracted creatures, without at all attempting 
to save even their goods, such a strange con- 
sternation there was upon them; so, as it 
burned both in breadth and length, the 
churches, public halls, exchange, hospitals, 
monuments and ornaments, leaping in a 
prodigious manner, from house to house, 
and from street to street, at great distances 
one from the other; for the heat, with a 
long set of fair and warm weather, had 
even ignited th. air, and prepared the mate- 
rials to conceive the fire which devoured, 
after an incredible manner, houses, furni- 
ture and everything. All the sky wasof a 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, 
and the light seen above forty miles, for 
many nights.’”’ Having consumed the con- 


necting streets, the fire, aided by the scaf- 
folding, seized on St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In speaking of this terrible fire one writer 
says: ‘‘ God grant that mine eyes may never 
behold the like, who now saw above ten 
thousand houses all in one flame! The 
noise, and cracking, and thunder of the im- 
petuous flames, the shrieking of women 
and children, the hurry of people, the fall 
of towers, houses and churches, was like a 
hideous storm, and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed that, at the last, one was not 
able to approach it, so that they were forced 
to stand still and let the flames burn on; 
which they did near two miles in length and 
one in breadth.”’ 

At the close of this terrible fire, the cathe- 
dra] of St. Paul’s was in ruins, and the work 
of reconstruction was commenced and car- 
ried on with the greatest genius and rapid- 
ity by Wren. Twelve architects built the 
church of St. Peter’s at Rome in one hun- 
dred and forty-five years, while the English 
architect saw the completion of St. Paul’s 
in thirty-five years from the commencement 
of his gigantic task. Some other differ- 
ences in the history of the two buildings 
are noticeable, On the artists who designed 
and raised the Roman fabric, nineteen suc- 
cessive Popes showered honors, wealth and 
indulgences; on the architect of St. Paul’s, 
the king bestowed £200 per year; his brotli- 
er injured the unity of the design out of 
love for oratories; the clerical and lay coni- 
missioners harassed him with captious and 
ignorant criticisms, and, before the la-« 
stone was laid, persecuted him with ridicu- 
lous and groundless charges. But the 
mighty pile arrived to its perfection, aud 
stands a wonderful monument to the geniiis 
of its architect. 

The following description, taken from 01: 
of the Harleian manuscripts, details tie 
manner in which the work was superinten:i- 
ed: “Sir C. Wren draws all the designs of 
the building, hath the universal care the:.- 
of, gives all directions to workmen and 
other officers, examines all accounts, and 
agrees for the prices of workmanship and 
materials. John Oliver, assistant surveyor, 
is‘constantly attending the work and giving 
directions to the workmen. He measures 
all the mason’s work, buys all the materials 
that are to be had without travelling into 
the country, keeps an account of what stores 
are delivered to the storekeeper, and also 
an account of what stones are brought into 
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thechurch. He assists in making contracts, 
and examines all accounts. His salary is 
£100 per annum. Lawrence Spencer, clerk 
of the works, and paymaster, attends the 
service of the work, to take care that car- 
penters, laborers, ete., who work by the 
day, be employed on such business as the 
surveyor hath directed to be done; takes an 
account, together with the assistant-sur- 
veyor, of what stones are brought into the 
work; he receives and pays all the money 
for workmanship and materials; he keeps 
and makes up all accounts, is chargeable 
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the commissioners, and enters all orders 
and contracts. His salary is £100 per an- 
num. Thoias Russell, clerk of the check, 
he calls over all the laborers, carpenters 
and bricklayers who work day-work, three 
times a day; viz., atsix in the morning, 
one in the afternoon, and at six at night. 
He is constantly going from place to place 
in the work, to keep those men to their busi- 
ness; he keeps, likewise, an account of the 
materials brought into the work; so that 
both the surveyor and he are checks upon 
the clerk of the works in his accounts. His 


with all the stores, and inspects the delivery salary is £50 per annum.” 
thereof to the workmen; he is also clerk to 
EVENTIDE. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


Through the lush meadow, our slow way we took 
To where the fragrant honeysuckle dips 

Into the purling coolness of the brook 
The pinked-hued sweetness of its dainty lips. 


| Amid the brushwood tangled in its bloom 
The happy birds hopped, careless, as the sun 
Freighted the clear sky through the coming gloom 
With whispers of the day as it begun. 


The fair bright flush that quickened in the East, 
When morning hours began to wake and fledge, 
Ere day in all its fullness dared te cease, 
Crept all along the dusk horizon’s edge. 


The trees’ deep foliage felt the breezy touch 

Of winds that sank among the pines and slept, 
As if the burden of their joy were such, 

The leaves, new blushing in the red light, wept. 


Anon, the evening song of some wild bird, 
Who soared from flowers up to the realm of light, 
Through all the music of that realm was heard, 
Uttering the secrets of the coming night. 


We plucked the honeysuckle from its nook, 
And watched it paling in the clouds that vied, 

As homeward o’er the dewclad grass we took 
Enchanted footsteps in the eventide. 
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VICTOIRE, 


—oR,— 
THE TURNS OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
SEEING THE WORLD. 

WITH the elegant and attractive gaming 
saloon which had the honor to be under the 
patronage of Monsieur Le Grignac there 
was associated a little theatre. This ami- 
able monsieur was of that charmingly ver- 
satile people whose exquisite taste has 
made them purveyors to the fancy of all the 
world; and out of the old grand ducal re- 
ception-room from which an Englishman 
would have evolved only a frigid stately 
apartment, fit to give one a shiver to look 
into, monsieur had made the prettiest cosi- 
est place of entertainment on the continent, 
or, at least, at Baden-Baden—all draperied 
with hangings as rosy as the summer clouds, 
its panels covered with charmingly quaint 
devices, cupids and fauns, nymphs with 
lovely faces, gods and goddesses all human 
in their beauty, dancing girls garlanded 
with flowers that bloomed upon the walls 
as fresh and bright as in the fair green fields 
that skirt the wicked delightful little town. 

It was quite incredible what pains mon- 
sieurhad taken. He had ransacked Europe 
for gems, made the close dingy old Roman 
picture-shops disgorge their treasures, hunt- 
ed up the best artists (they lived in garrets, 
and were mostly unknown, and glad to 
work for what would keep soul and body 
together), and profited by their dainty con- 
ceptions, and all this out of pure benevo- 
lence and a desire to see his patrons happy. 
A most amiable man was this Monsieur 


Grignac, but not a particularly handsome 


one. A long hooked nose, a saturnine 
brow, sharp gray eyes that have at times a 


_ yellow glint and a feline sparkle in them, 
“a pale bilious complexion—that is Monsieur 


Grignac as he comes out of the little retir- 
ing-room, and looks around upon his guests, 
But we must remember that a man may be 
very homely as well as very good, and it 


would be quite wrong to condemn. poor 
Monsieur Le Grignac on account of his 


plain face. We may as well set it down as 
a bit of imagination, this notion that when 
monsieur comes out of his office he has 
very much the air of a wild beast of prey, 
with that stealthy look of his, and that shy 
way of casting about those yellow-gray eyes, 
for is not his manner the very quintessence 
of good-humor and affability? 

“Good evening, messieurs. Ah, it is the 
handsome c’est le beau American,” in an 
undertone. ‘‘Ciel! Monsieur, how charmed 
Iam to see you. Madame Le Grignac, she 
will also be charmed. You do not play to- 
night? Very well. You do well. I ap- 
prove not of playing; but what would you? 
Young men will be young, therefore I keep 
a few tables, a very few, for those dear 
young friends who love the play. Yet I fe- 
licitate myself that monsieur does not play. 
Monsieur will honor the theatre. There is 
a dance that shall please monsieur.”’ 

The person who had accompanied the 
handsome Americans now came forward 
and presented them as candidates for his 
friend’s favor. 

**Captain Vincent Wallace. Iamcharm- 
ed! Monsieur Willoughby, it is too much 
honor. Monsieur is too kind—I can only 
pray that monsieur’s friends may be enter- 
tained in my little house,” said the affable 
Grignac, bowing and smiling, and shaking 
hands all around, and then bowing and so 
forth all around the second time. His 
mouth was very large and wide, and it had 
a trick of remaining open after its work of 
smiling was finished; and as the teeth were 
long and yellow, and the livid under lip 
hung loosely, he was not by any means a 
pleasant spectacle. But the young men 
were in no wise displeased, having come 
out to see the world, and expecting to find 
peculiar people in it. In fact, they were 
rather pleased to be so affably received by 
the famous Monsieur Le Grignac, the pro- 
prietor of the largest gaming-house—Stay, 
what are we about? Monsieur would have 
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held up his immaculate hands in horror. It 
was only a little salon that he maintained— 
he merely, so to speak, kept open doors for 
his friends, he did so love to see young peo- 
ple happy! 

If any tragic scenes had been enacted at 
this charming retreat, such as for example 
the shooting of the young German duke, 
last season, or the stabbing of the French 
marquis, who rolled over upon the floor, 
and, his pallid face streaked with his own 
blood, died cursing Le Grignac and the 
roulette table, no one, as monsieur protested 
with tears in his honest eyes, could possi- 
bly regret it more than he. He was fright- 
fully emaciated, his nerves were worn to 
nothing; he was even obliged to have re- 
course to the roulette himself—he who had 
always found his pleasure in seeing his 
dear friends pleased. 

But while we go out of our way to defend 
this innocent Le Grignac, the three young 
men are waiting on the threshold of this 
Baden-Baden paradise. Before them the 
little theatre with its pretty painted panels, 
its gold and white ceiling, its gay glitter, 
and at the other side, opening from a nar- 
row vestibule, the salon, its bright soft light 
flowing over all the middle space, its cor- 
ners full of mellow gloom, where cruel 
deeds were sometimes done, its crowds of 
’ pale, still excited faces, the hum of the fas- 
cinating wheel, the call of the croupier and 
the clink of the florins as he swept them 
into the drawer. The three young men 
looked and longed. 

“Which shall it be, Ralph?’ said Cap- 
tain Vincent Wallace, the white teeth 


gleaming under his coal-black mustache. 

Ralph Willoughby was the handsome 
American. He was tall, wore English 
whiskers as being the most aristocratic, was 
fair and pale, and had a handsome pointed 
chin which he stroked caressingly with his 
left hand as he turned to his friend, For 
the rest, he was warm-hearted, impulsive, 
generous, affectionate, 

** What do you say, Fred? The theatre 
first and the salon afterward, or vice- 
versa?”’ 

Fred Howard laughed. 

“Just as you say, Ralph. It doesn’t 
matter where we begin. I suspect it will 
amount to much the same thing in the 
end.”’ 

Tinkle, tinkle went the little bell, and 
up rolled the curtain, showing a pastocal 


scene—a green field with the warm yellow 
sun lying upon it, a dark wood in the dis- 
tance, and in the foreground a brook run- 
ning swift and clear, and on a rock that 
overhung the brook a girl as lovely and 
fresh as the painted Eve upon the panel by 
the stage, her pretty dimpled face half 
turned away, her long sunshiny hair sweep- 
ing over her white shoulders, one small ex- 
quisite foot almost touching the swift run- 
ning water. At her feet a rustic swain 
looked and sighed in the most lackadaisical 
manner, It was a scene out of Arcadia—a 
strange picture to look at in this corrupt 
place. 

At the first tinkle of the bell the three 
young men had rushed in and procured 
seats, and now with soul and senses ab- 
sorbed, Ralph Willoughby was watching 
the stage, his eyes intent upon that one 
sweet childish face, following every glance 
of those bewitching eyes, seeing, hearing 
only her, 

Fred Howard was much less captivated. 
He could put his opera-glass to his eye and 
look about as coolly as if he were at Niblo’s. 
As for Captain Wallace, it was as much as 
he could do to observe the effect of the 
scene upon Ralph Willoughby. He looked 
at him with curious intentness, his bold im- , 
passive face every now and then breaking 
into a contemptuous smile, 

* Little Victoire has done it,’ he mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

After a while he released the unconscious 
Ralph from his basilisk gaze, and suffered 
his eyes to wander carelessly over the as- 
sembly. The worthy captain had a good 
many friends there, one would see, Pretty 
French lorettes smiled and coquetted to 
catch his eye, fat and stately German mat- 
rons bowed to him; and as for glances, and 
nods, and winks from the gentlemen, why, 
he was a perfect target for them. One sees 
the captain knows all sorts of people as be- 
comes a man of the world and of his years. 
For despite monsieur’s persistent courtesy 
in classing him with his young friends, the 
captain was not near so young as he had 
been. 

There were those who remembered when 
the shining black beard was a glowing red 
—the hue that Titian loved to paint, but 
not the one considered the most desirable 
and becoming; then it faded through ail 
shades of brown, til: it finally culminated in 
a superb black, which was certainly a mir- 
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acle of art, since it only revealed a purple 
tinge when the light struck it from certain 
directions, and one can easily avoid such a 
contre temps. The captain’s hair had once 
been remarkably handsome, and it was long 
and dark, and curling still. He did not 
need any rouge, since he had a chronic 
blush resulting from the too frequent use 
of such liquids as not only cheer but ine- 
briate. For the rest, he had a strut, anda 
swagger, and an overbearing insolent air— 
if he chose to have it. Yet such is the ver- 
satility of genius, that he could upon occa- 
sion be affable, gentle, deferential, courte- 
ous, and otherwise affect the highbred no- 
ble-minded gentleman which he might have 
been, but was not. For he had early ac- 
quired a distaste for truthfulness, sobriety, 
industry, and the rest of the plain-faced 
virtues. Work had always been particu- 
larly distasteful to him, and Satan, who, as 
the old rhyme says, has always plenty of 
loose work lying about for idle hands to do, 
had immediately taken him into his service. 
Thus far his master had no reason to com- 
plain of being negligently served, and the 
captain’ had not been cheated of his wages. 
He had paraded his florid face, with its 
melancholy reminiscences of former beauty, 
* now bleared and wizened by vice and time, 
in all the capitals of Europe, a blot upon 
the sunshine, and a shame upon humanity. 

You will see that our two friends were in 
very pretty company, without, to do them 
justice, being in the least aware of it. They 
had picked him up at Vienna, and it being 
for the captain’s interest to hide his cloven 
foot, his versatile accomplishments had 
made him invaluable. 

Fred gazed about at his leisure, and Ralph 
grew more entranced by the pretty actress, 
till suddenly the curtain went down, the 
lights went out, and Fred yawned and 
Ralph came out of his dream. 

“And now for the salon,” cried the cap- 
tain, gayly. 

“But not to play,” said Ralph. “I 
promised St. John I wouldn’t,” he added, 
in an aside to Fred. 

Monsieur Le Grignac was by. He had 
ears all over, and had caught the whispered 
sentence. So he gave them a bow anda 

smirk. “ He was charmed with his young 
friends. He had heard that the morals of 
America were so much more pure than 
those of this corrupt Europe. I approve 


not of playing.’ 


Captain Wallace listened with a scornful 
smile upon his face, and then, like a fa- 
therly friend as he was, he led his friends 
straight to the table where the wildest play 
was in progress. 

Monsieur Le Grignac watched them 
pleasantly, and then the vulture-like ex- 
pression fixing itself more firmly upon his 
livid face, hurried on adown the aisles of 
the little theatre, and up to the door of a 
small private room shut off from the stage. 
Here he tapped impatiently. Nobody an- 
swered. 

“Victoire!” he cried. 

Still nobody answered; and then monsieur 
must have been very much vexed, for he so 
far forgot himself as to swear. 

“Curse you! if you don’t come out, 
= 

There was a little movement within, and 
then the door opened, a small beautiful 
face looked out. 

** What do you want?” she said, in a cold 
unmoved voice. 

“*Victoire—you—’ He was livid and 
quite speechless with rage. 

As she stood there, so lovely and defiant, 
he would have liked to strike her to the 
earth, crush out her beauty, trample upon 
it. Something restrained him. Not pity, 


surely. He stood looking at her. At last 


he spoke. 

“Come out!’ 

“T am going home,” she said, quietly. 

‘Come down into the hall!” he de- 
manded, 

“‘T am going home,”’ she reiterated. 

**You go home if you dare!’’ he hissed, 
“*T want you—I’ll have you—you belong to 
me—body and soul—do you hear?”’ 

“T hear!’ Her face was like marble in 
its fixedness. 

**You do, you beggar?” He shook his 
fist in her face. 

“T am no beggar. Learn all you give 
me.”’ 

“Liar! Who found you in the den 
where your mother the ballet dancer left 
you? Who took off your rags and clothed 
you decently? Who fed, and housed, and 
taught you?” 

“You, monsieur,” said the girl, with 
glittering eyes. 

“Who brought you into notice? Who 
petted, and pampered, and praised your 
beauty, and showed you how it might make 
your fortune?”’ 
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“You again, monsieur,” said the girl, a 

crimson glow flashing over the creamy 
whiteness of her cheeks. 
ingratel’ whined monsieur. “ You 
don’t dare deny it. And now you desert 
me—you, the child of charity, desert me in 
my old age—” 

‘* Monsieur!” she interrupted, her large 
eyes gazing steadily upon him. » ‘‘ Who 
tried to crush out of my soul every instinct 
of virtue? Who herded me—a young girl— 
with the vilest of men, in order to brutalize 
my mind and familiarize it with vice? Who 
trampled on every innocent thought of my 
heart? Who sneered at my modesty, mocked 
at my scruples, cursed my tears? Once 
more, monsieur, it was you.”’ 

He glanced upon her fiercely. | 

You little devil!’ he said. 

She turned away. He did not see the 
pitiful appeal in her face, he would not 
have cared for it if he had. He only chafed 
and swore in impotent fury. 

**7’]l turn you into the street, 

She turned again towards him. 

**Go, monsieur!’ She waved her hand. 

** Will you come down?”’ 

will come down.” 

“You wont—you mean to cheat me— 
false—mechant—” 

** Monsieur, I will come.”’ 

He looked at her a moment, still mis- 
trusting her. Then he went away, shaking 
his head wrathfully, his yellow teeth chat- 
tering, and the loose under lip all ina 
quiver. 

** You’d better,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Put on 
your prettiest dress—there are some new 
people—two of them—garcons—from Amer- 
ica—worth amine of gold. If you don’t 
do your part, l’ll—’’ And so he was gone, 
in the midst of his threats. 

She shut the door upon him, going back 
to the table and taking up the ornaments 
she had tossed aside, looking at them as if 
she loathed them. 

What a pale weary face the mirror showed, 
but how strangely beautiful in all its pain. 

“QO my God! why was I made for this 
life?” she sobbed, with dry eyes. She 


ri—” 


dared not weep, but she stood there in tear- 
less agony, praying to God that this life 
might end. And then she thought of young 
girls like herself—she was only sixteen— 
growing up in the shelter of pure homes, 
mother’s love around them, mother’s lips 
praying for them, knowing vice only by 
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name, never half guessing how black it 
was, innocent and ignorant as*the angels. 
And she! what depths of shame was she 
not familiar with—this girl with the child- 
ish face, the childish unquenchable longing 
for good in her heart? 

There were plenty of bright beautiful 
dresses in the room, jewels in profusion— 
diamonds—or they looked like such—in the 
little Parian casket. She put on one of the 
dresses; it was some soft shining fabric, 
blue as the summer sky, and it set off her 
lily face and gracious beauty. But she was 
not thinking of that; she was as heavy- 
hearted as if she were putting on her shroud. 

At last she stole out, a guilty look on her 
young face, a look of shame and unutter- 
able dread, She came quickly to the door 
of the hall.. The crowd had increased and 
surged towards her; the place was still and 
breathless; each table surrounded by a pale 
excited group. Atevery one of them for- 
tunes ‘were lost, and hearts broken, and the 
promise and hope of many a life put out. 

She carried a mask in her hand, and now 
as she came to the entrance of the salon she 
put it on hastily, and then mingled with 
the throng. 

Monsieur Le Grignac, watching her from 
the sofa where he received his young 
friends, gave a grunt of satisfaction. 

Near one of the tables in a remote corner, 
Ralph Willoughby stood, watching the 
game, growing fascinated in spite of him- 
self, and conscious cf a longing desire to test 
his luck. 

** Monsieur does not play?’’ said a win- 
ning voice at his side. 

He looked down, quite startled. A lady 
in full evening dress, with a black mask 
on, through the eyelets of which shonea 
pair of large sad eyes. 

**No, mademoiselle,” said Ralph, in very 
good American French. He had been 
taught it at school by an emigre of the Rev- 
olution, who had never seen Paris at all. 

“Monsieur does well,’’? she said, softly, 
in pure English. ‘‘ Monsieur is an Amer- 
ican?’’ 

“Yes, mademoiselle. But how does 
mademoiselle know?” he asked, smiling, 
and falling back upon his English, which, 
after all, was the more reliable. 

**Mademoiselle knows,’’ she said, ro- 
guishly. ‘* Mademoiselle has not been here 
so many evenings for nothing. She sees 
strange things here. Monsieur would do 


well to retire,” she added, in a whisper. 

Ralph wa’ a little startled, but laughed 
gayly, saying, ‘‘I am flattered by the inter- 
est which mademoiselle takes in me, but 
she can hardly expect me to go away, since 
that would be to lose her charming so- 
ciety.” 

** Monsieur does not speak the language 
of compliment well—but silence, monsieur!’’ 

She had glanced around furtively, and 
now slipped away and was lost in the 
crowd. 

Presently Monsieur Le Grignac sauntered 
up, and accosted his young friend with the 
most affable air in the world. 

**Monsieur does not play,’? he said, 
smiling. ‘* That is wise, if monsieur is one 
of those who know not when to stop.”’ 

Raiph was just thinking that he hada 
strong desire to try his luck’a few times, 
and he did not mind the loss of the money. 
As for the infatuation, he was not such a 
fool as to have no command over himself. 
So he answered monsieur rather absently, 
his eyes still fixed upon the fascinating 
wheel: 

“The black has been winning a long 
time; the red must take its turn soon—is it 
not so, monsieur?”’ 

Le Grignac smiled. ‘‘ Monsieur is shrewd. 
If I were going to play, I should guess on 
the red; but I approve not of play,” said 
this artless man. 

His opinion thus reinforced, Ralph guess- 
ed on the red, and won. 

** Monsieur was right,”’ said Le Grignac, 
gleefully; and thus encouraged, Ralph 
played again. But this time his florins 
went under the croupier’s rake into the 
drawer. Half vexed, he tried again and 
again, and now completely drawn into the 
excitement, he sat down and gave his 
whole soul to the game. For along time 
he won—the florins accumulating in a glit- 
tering pile. His face was flushed, his eyes 
bright, his bewilderment and absorption 
were entire. 

‘Monsieur will break the bank if he 
goes on in this way,” said some one close 
by. 

Again he played and won. 

‘* It is time for monsieur to stop!’ said a 
soft low voice at his side. 

He started up, gazed eagerly around. 
Who was it? What association had that 
voice with the tones that had delighted him 


‘in the theatre two hours before? 
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*“Does monsieur play?” asked the 
croupier. 

Ralph hesitated. He had played quite 
enough for once; prudence said stop; he 
did not mean to fall into low vices. He had 
played enough to prove that he could be a 
gentleman, and a man of the world, and not 
lose himself in dissipation. 

**Will not monsieur give the bank its 
revenge?”’ 

Well, he would play once more. But this 
time the wrong number and color came up, 
and the florins were swept away by the in- 
exorable croupier. 

Ralph’s face clouded. So he played, again 
and again, and lost; and now in his vexa- 
tion and disappointment he was less careful, 
and lost continually. 

By-and-by Fred came and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

**Come away, Ralph?’ 

** Let me alone!” he said, doggedly. 

“Come! I’ve lost a couple of thousands 
now to the cursed cheats.” 

Ralph’s face grew more and more moody, 
and after an hour more, he got up suddenly, 
striking his fist upon the table with an oath. 

Captain Wallace came up with a sympa- 
thetic face. 

“You'll have better luck at cards, my 
boy. Idon’t mind losing a game or two, 
just to console you.” 

Ralph caught at this, and they walked off 
together to an adjoining room, where there 
was a small but exceedingly select company. 
It might have easily been divided into two 
classes—those who cheated, and those who 
were cheated. But it was not so easy to see 
the distinction ata glance, and a novice 
would sooner guess that those sober quiet 
gentlemen who sipped their Johannisberg, 
and put down their cards in such orderly 
fashion, were the peers of Captain Vincent 
Wallace. 

The room was still, everybody being in- 
tent upon their game, as who would not be 
when so much was at stake? They sat 
down and played with varying success for a 
long time; but by-and-by the Johannisberg 
began to get into Ralph’s head, and it was 
remarkable that as it did so the money went 
more and more into the hands of Monsieur 
Le Capitaine. But Ralph was not at all 
discomfited, being by this time in that bliss- 
ful state ia which sublunary losses are 
the merest trifles, and he declared loudly 
that he didn’t care who won—if Captain 
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Wallace chose to win, he might do so till 
morning—he could raise money enough on 
his property in New York to buy out all 
Germany. And then the curious crowd be- 
gan to gather around this gay young Ameri- 
can; on its edge hovered the benevolent 
Grignac, grinning horribly, and his yellow 
teeth glistening like a shark’s. Doubtless 
he was pleased to see his young friend en- 
joying himself. Still further to contribute 
to the amusement of the crowd, Ralph be- 
gan to sing bacchanalian songs, which must 
have been very entertaining, for the crowd 
laughed, and shouted, and swore in twenty 
different dialects that the young American 
was a prince of good fellows. He did not 
get any better as the evening went on; the 
Johannisberg got higher and higher, and 
things in general didn’t look quite so de- 
lightful as they had done. He grew morose 
and cursed his ill luck, berated his antago- 
nist, and finally accused hirh of cheating. 
At which Captain Wallace arose, and glar- 
ing into his eyes muttered the word “ Liar!’ 
and followed it by a sharp blow across the 
face. Ralph staggered back, blood flowing 
and senses coming back at the same instant. 
But his rage was uncontrollable, and quick 
as thought he snatched a pistol from the 
captain’s belt. But its companion was al- 
ready in the captain’s hand, and there was 
a baleful gleam in his eye that Monsieur Le 
Grignac knew to mean danger. That kind- 
hearted man threw himself upon his knees 
and implored his young friends not to harm 
themselves, not to compromise his establish- 
ment. Nobody minded him. 

“Put it down,” said the captain, omi- 
nously. 

Ralph did not put it down, and the next 
instant the bullet hissed through the air, 
and young Willoughby fell, the red blood 
flowing in a swift tide and bespattering mon- 
sieur’s beautiful sofa and tesselated floor. 

The noble captain shrugged his shoulders, 
and saying, ‘‘I gave him fair warning,” 
walked away. 

As he did so, the group closed around, 
and lively bets were offered that he was not 
dead—that he was dead—the last finding 
the most takers. Nobody minded the 
‘woman in the mask, with the great terror- 
stricken eyes peering through. They took 
him up and carried him into another apart- 
ment. It was on the ground floor, and 
quite remote from the gaming-rooms. It 
was a place where a great many strange 


things went on—where men died sometimes 
—where often something stark and cold lay 
stretched, quite unconscious of the merri- 
ment, and excitement, and life that thrilled 
through the gay rooms overhead—a place 
which the police politely ignored, and which 
Le Grignae never showed to visitors, al- 
though it was one of the most important 
apartments in the house. 

So presently Ralph Willoughby lay there 
on a narrow bed, quite still and pale, the 
blood still slowly falling. 

The room was low and dark, the glare 
from a single lamp threw strange shadows 
upon the walls, and a lurid light upon the 
three who bent over the insensible man, 

Le Grignac, ghastly and grim, a sallow, 
careless-looking servitor about the place, 
and the girl Victoire, her mask dropped, her 
face white with terror, her eyes soft with 
pity. The wounded man’s blood was sprin- 
kled over her pretty dress and upon her 
beautiful arms, showing livid and black 
upon their creamy whiteness, 

She looked up piteously at the servant. 

**Ts it death, do you think, Wilhelm?” 

*T doubt, mademoiselle.” 

“Where is his friend?’’ asked Le Grignac. 

“* At the upper end of the salon.” 

**Go to him and tell him that monsieur 
is hurt—tell him that heis in the best of 
hands, and his life depends upon his being 
kept quiet. Keep him away at all events, 
and send some one for the surgeon. If he 
dies, the other must never know it.” 

Wilhelm went. Le Grignac turned to the 
girl. 

** Will you keep watch over him, Vic- 
toire?”’ 

**T will, monsieur,”’ 

He looked at her, doubtfully. She was 
too submissive. 

‘* You mean to play me some trick!’ he 
said, savagely. 

The innocent eyes met his. 

** What trick should I play, monsieur?”’ 

He glared at her angrily, and went off 
muttering. But monsieur’s temperament 
was so very elastic! When he reached the 
salon he was so gravely amiable, so filled 
with concern and regret for this most unfor- 
tunate rencontre, that you would have 
thought that if ever there was an angel in 
mortal disguise, it was Monsieur Le Grignac. 

Fred, completely sobered, accepted Le 
Grignac’s report of his friend’s state, and 
laid down upon one of the sofas in the ante- 
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rooms till such a time as he might be per- 
mitted to goto him. By-and-by, monsieur, 
with commendable solicitude, thought he 
would go down and see after his patient. 
He went alone, letting himself in at the 
door of the mysterious room by his own 
key. To his surprise he found himself in 
total darkness. 

** Victoire!’ he cried. 

Victoire did not answer. 

* Sacre! where’s the girl?’ he said angri- 
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the bed, his hand coming in contact with 
something cold. 

**Mon Dieu!” he cried, with chattering 
teeth. He was doubtless alone with the 
corpse—and that touch—ugh! He shivered, 
and with infinite difficulty thrust his shak- 
ing fingers into his pockets, finding some 
matches at last. He got a light presently, 
and by its blue weird flame stared blankly 
aroumd the room. 

It was empty. It was only the cold iron 


ly. He advanced a step, striking against of the bedstead which he had touched. 


_ [fo BE CONTINUED.] 


MRS. SPETIGUE’S MATCH-MAKING. 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


** THERE, Dora, I’ve made your pa agree 
to it, at last! I knewI should bring him 
round in time—but it has been such hard 
work, that I’m most beat out!’ And portly 
Mrs. Spettigue dropped, panting, into the 
chair where her daughter Dora’s pretty new 
summer hat was reposing. 

* La, child, never mind your hat !—there’s 
plenty more. You don’t seem to realize 
that your father has struck oil, in three 
places, and the wells a pumpin’ a thousand 
barrels a day? And says I to him, three 
months ago, when he first struck, ‘ pa,’ says 
I, ‘Dora ought to see something of the 
world! ‘ You’re a rich man, now, pa,’ says 
I, ‘and it wont do for Dora to marry Jo 
Simpson, or Job Hodgkins, or any of them 
fellers; she’s a beauty, and an heiress, pa,’ 
says I, ‘ and she ought to marry a nobleman, 
or the president’s son, at least. Why, 
wasn’t I a readin’ only last night, Dora, 
that a Miss Stevens was a goin’ to marry 
the Duke of Montrose, and her pa was only 
a hotel-keeper like your pa, Dora!’ 

Dora had rescued her hat, and was trying 
to bend it into its original shape; but her 
color did heighten, and her eyes shine as 
her mother went on. 

** Your pa never did have no ambition, 
Dora, but I do hope there’s a little Robin- 
son to you! If you was clear Spettigue, I 
should expect you to be willing to marry 
Jov Hodgkins, and settle down here in 
Shamberg, a strugglin’ -with poverty and 
ten children, all your life!’ 

Probably there was ‘‘a little Robinson 
to’? Dora, for she heaved a sigh at that 


prospect. 


**T always had an impression that you’d 
be a great lady, Dora. I felt it when you 
was a little mite of ababy. The Robinsons 
was always great for impressions; we could 
always feel in our bones what was a goin’ 
to happen, and—” 

**How am I going to see anything of the 
world?” interrupted Dora. You always 
had to interrupt Mrs, Spettigue, if you 
wanted to bring her to the point. 

“ Says I to pa, ‘ Dora shall go to Saratoga. 
this summer, and you and I shall go with. 
her,’ and says he—’”’ 

** Are we really going to Saratoga?” cried 
Dora, clasping her hands, and letting the 
hat drop forgotten to the floor—though Job 
Hodgkins had said only last night, that it 
was very becoming. 

Jest as soon as we can get ready !—but 
first you and I must make a journey to 
Pittsburgh, and buy a lot of handsome 
clothes. We must let it be seen that your 
pa is rich, and we can’t help makin’ a sen- 
sation, and if there’s a nobleman, or a sena-- 
tor, ora governor there, you'll be sure to 
catch him, Dora!” 

“*Ma, you don’t seem to remember that 
there’ll be lots of prettier girls than I there, 
and this is such a rough part of the country 
—we haven't manners like other people, 
and we shall only be laughed at!” 

*** Laughed at!’ well, if that isn’t a pretty 
to-do! I should like to know if your pa 
didn’t send you a year to the Blairsville 
Seminary, when he could hardly afford it, 
and you ought to have a beautiful educa- 
tion, and as for manners the Robinsons 
was always said to have better manners—” 
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“*O yes, I have no doubt we should get 
along well enough,’’ said Dora, hastening 
to appease her mother’s indignation. ‘And 
I should like to go!” 

Anybody who saw Dora at that moment 
would doubt very much whether she would 
find ‘“‘lots of prettier girls” at Saratoga. 
She had a bright gipseyish face, with a clear 
olive skin and eyes as black as sloes, yet 
her hair was light enough to have a dash of 
gold init. She had a light lithe supple- 
like little figure, and ‘‘a way with her,’’ 
that bewitched everybody. 

It was hardiy to be wondered at that the 
** Robinson ambition had been aroused in 
Mrs, Spettigue by her daughter’s beauty, 
now that wealth had come to give her an 
opportunity to display it. 

Dora was thinking that it would be nice 
to bea great lady. But there was a little 
doubt in her mind that was by no means in 
her mother’s mind. She was not sure that 
it would be any nicer to bea great lady, 
than to be Job Hodgkins’s wife! 

Now Job was only a clerk in Hodgkins 
and Hubbards’ grocery store. He had been 


* paying attention” to Dora, ever since she 


came home from Blairsville Seminary, al- 
most two years ago, and until pa “ struck 
oil”? Mrs. Spettigue bad looked rather favor- 
ably upon him. To be sure he wasn’t good 
enough for her Dora—who was?—but he 
was as “‘ likely’? a young man as there was 
in Shamberg, and would probably take his 
uncle’s place in the firm, in the course of 
time. As for “pa,” he always declared 
that Job Hodgkins was ‘‘ as smart as a steel 
trap,”’ and there ‘‘ wasn’t a young man in 
the county that he would rather have for a 
son-in-law.’’? But now all that was changed. 
‘*Pa” was an oil prince. A thousand bar- 
rels of oil per day had disturbed the course 
of true love—now bidding fair to choke up 
its channel entirely. For the doubt grad- 
ually grew less in Dora’s mind, as she re- 
flected. The splendors that rose before her 
dimmed poor Job’s image in her mind. 
Mrs, Spettigue, watching her daughter in- 
tently, was satisfied that ‘‘ the Robinson in 
her’’ was beginning to work, and she heaved 
a sigh of relief; for she had not been with- 
out her fears that a fancy for Job Hodgkins 
might interfere with the brilliant plans 
which she had formed for Dora’s future. 

In the meantime, Job was wending his 
way across the fields, dressed in his Sunday 
best, and switching the tops off the daisies 
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with a smart little cane—a recent purchase; 
for Job, not naturally given to such frivol- 
ities, was just now trying to find favor in 
Dora’s eyes by assuming a little “ style.’ 
He had made up his mind that Dora should 
give him an answer on this night. She was 
a good deal of a coquette, and had been 
smiling, of late, on several new importa- 
tions, drawn to Shamberg by oil, as well as 
on his old-time rival Jo Simpson. Job 
loved her with all his honest heart, but he 
wasn’t going to be trifled with.” Atleast, 
that was what he said to himself. 

Dora was clothed in a ravishing white 
muslin, and greater dignity than usual, 
She declined his invitation to go to walk 
rather curtly: 

“Tam very busy getting ready to go to 
Saratoga,”’ she said, as quietly as if she had 
been to Saratoga every summer of her life. 
And she looked sharply at Job to see how 
he took it. But Job didn’t grow pale in 
the least, or show any signs of emotion, as 
the little minx hoped he would. He only 
whistled—a long wh-e-w that was provok- 
ingly indifferent. 

“It is very impolite to whistle before 
ladies,”’ said Dora. 

“But I am not going to Saratoga; it 
doesn’t matter so much about my man- 
ners!’ responded Job, coolly. 

Dora was not accustomed to being 
snubbed in that way, especially by Job. 
She answered only by a haughty little toss 
of her head. 

‘Tam only going to the Black Hills,” 
pursued Job. 

“To the Black Hills! Dora did turn 
pale, though she tried, with all her might, 
to look indifferent. 

** Next week—a party of five or six of us. 
Isuppose I may be lucky. I don’t care 
whether I ever come back or not. There’s 
one thing that would keep me at home, 
now; Dora, you know what that is.”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know howI should 
know,”’ responded Dora, who was not to be 
scared out of her coquetry by all the Black 
Hills in the universe. 

‘*Be my wife, Dora, and Shamberg will 
be good enough for me.” 

The Black Hills were dreadful—a vision 
of Indian tomahawks danced before Dora’s 
eyes; but that last clause of Job’s was an 
unfortunate one. She couldn’t live in 
Shamberg all her days! 

“If that’s the only thing that will keep 
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you at home, I don’t see but that you'll 
have to go!’’ 

“You are sure of it, Dora?—sure that 
you wont change your mind?” 

“TfI doT’ll let you know!” said Dora, 
saucily. 

She was sorry for it the next moment, 
when he had turned away without a word, 
and she saw him disappearing in the dis- 
tance; sorry that she had been quite so 
rude tohim. But then what business had 
he to be so conceited as to imply that she 
might be in love with him, after all? 

And then she went to her mother, and 
helped her plan out the finery they should 
have to carry to Saratoga. 

And Job went to the Black Hills. 

Three weeks after, behold the Spettigue 
family at Saratoga, “‘ pa” very much out of 
his element, Mrs. Spettigue a good deal 
awed, and very much disappointed at the 
lack of noblemen, Dora elated by her fine 
clothes, and the admiration she received, 
yet depressed by the consciousness that 
there were a good many people in the hotel 
not too wellbred to sneer openly at her 
father and mother, who had not even 
enjoyed the advantages of Blairsville 
Seminary. 

But diamonds will hide greater faults 
than a lack of acquaintance with Lindley 
Murray, at Saratoga, and there were few 
who outblazed Mrs. Spettigue and Dora. 
The latter did not want for beaux. If there 
had been a nobleman there, very likely he 
would have been at her feet, but alas! for 
Mrs. Spettigue’s ambition, there was not 
one to be found! 

But by the end of a fortnight she had al- 
most come to the conclusion that Mr. Regi- 
nald De Courcy was as good as a nobleman; 
he was very near to being one, indeed. He 
was an Englishman, and own cousin toa 
lord. He was most distingue in appear- 
ance, too, and his devotion made Dora an 
object of envy among the young ladies, 
Altogether Mrs. Spettigue was satisfied 
when, at the end of three weeks, he pro- 
posed to Dora and was accepted. ‘ Pa,” 
too, was delighted with the grandeur and 
condescension of his proposed son-in-law, 
who devoted himself to him with almost as 
great zeal as he did to Dora. 

As for Dora, she was the most dazzled, 
and bewildered, and wretched little moth 
that ever flew into a glitteriug candle. 

She couldn’t refuse Mr. De Courcy; how 
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could she when it was such a splendid 
match for her?—the very thing that she 
had been brought to Saratoga for! He was 
very handsome and elegant, and, judging 
by his conversation, very rich. It was won- 
derfully good fortune for her, as her mother 
said. And yet Dora was haunted by Job’s 
face, and the Black Hills lay heavy on her 
heart! 

She was glad when they turned their 
backs on Saratoga, though she had enjoyed 
the gayety and the admiration she received, 
glad when the train whizzed them off, and 
left the elegant Mr. De Courcy making his 
final adieux, with a most sentimentally sad 
expression on his handsome face. But he 
was to follow them to Shamberg, in'a few 
weeks, Mrs. Spettigue had put off the 
ardent lover, who wished to follow immedi- 
ately, in order to make things at home more 
presentable. The fastidious Mr. De Courcy, 
the eousin of a lord, might be shocked be- 
yond recovery at the rough style of living 
that prevailed at Shamberg. 

But Dora gave little heed to the overturn- 
ing and furbishing up, that went vigorous- 
ly on in the next three weeks. She had 
made up her mind to marry Mr. De Courcy, 
and she would do it, but just now what she 
wanted was to hear some news of Job Hodg- 
kins, risking his life at the Black Hills! 

Not a word could she hear; none of the 
young men with whom he had gone lived 
in Shamberg, she knew none of their 
friends; and Job’s uncle had quarrelled 
with him for going, and held no communi- 
cation with him. 

He had dropped out of Dora’s life as com- 
pletely as if those awful hills had swallowed 
him up. 

But Mr. De Courcy, and society, and 
wealth, and beauty, and admiration, were 
left; was not that enough for any reason- 
able girl? 

Dora tried very hard to think so, at any 
rate, and put on her brightest face and her 
most stylish dress, to greet Mr. De Courcy 
when he came. 

Shamberg did not seem to shock Mr. De 
Courcy. He was blandly oblivious of the 
want of elegance about the home of his idol, 
and waved away all Mrs. Spettigue’s apolo- 
gies with charming suavity. If Dora was 
not in love with Mr. De Courcy, Mrs, Spet- 
tigue and were, 

He was so much interested in the oil busi- 
ness, he complimented “ pa,’’ so highly 
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upon his shrewdness—good, honest, simple 
** pa,” to whom wealth had come purely by 
chance, and who had as much: shrewdness 
as a baby. De would. even like to try a 
little speculation in oil himself, if he were 
not just now a little embarrassed by delay 
in receiving some funds which he expected 
from England. ‘‘Pa’’ modestly ventured 
to suggest a little loan. The great gentle- 
man wouldn’t mind accepting a little some- 
thing in that way. 
To make a long story short, he succeeded 
in borrowing about twenty thousand dollars 
of unsuspecting “pa,’? and then, ‘one 
morn they missed him on the accustomed 
hill?’ It was late in November when that 
happened, and Dora’s bridal trousseau was 
nearly completed. Her shame and humilia- 
tion were almost unendurable, and yet there 
was a feeling of relief that helped her to 
bear them; ‘‘ pa”? was happy in the thought 
that he had saved his daughter, if he had 
lost his ‘‘ ducats,’”’? but Mrs. Spettigue was 
inconsolable. It was not until the middle 
of the winter that she revived sufficiently 
to plan a tour to Washington, in search of 
another matrimonial “ prize; and then 
Dora was obdurate, and absolutely refused 
to go. 
She had grown pale and wan, and moved 
about the house with a step that was very 
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unlike the Dora of old—the Dora who was 
Job Hodgkins’s sweetheart. began 
to be afraid that ‘‘ the scamp”’ had carried 
away his daughter’s heart, but Mrs. Spetti- 
gue knew better than that. She had keener 
eyes than ‘“‘ pa,’ and had seen Job Hodg- 
kins and the Black Hills written on Dora’s 
heart even while she was trying her best to 
marry her to Mr. De Courcy! 

So when, one day in the early summer, a 
bronzed and bearded stranger, yet with a 
gait that was Job Hodgkins’s own, was seen 
coming across the field, Mrs. Spettigue 
dropped despairingly into a chair, applied 
a handkerchief to her eyes, and murmured: 

** It’s no usea strugglin’ agin Providence! 
She’s a clear Spettigue, and I give her 
up 

** Well, Dora, I have come back from 
the Black Hills,’”’ said Job, in much the 
same tone in which he had announced his 
intention of going there, the summer before. 

“And I’ve come back from Saratoga!’ 
said Dora, meekly, and witha blush of 
shame. 

The next words she was heard to say 
were: 

**O Job, you are toogood tome! I don’t 
deserve it!” 

And to be sure she didn’t—but that is 
Job’s affair, not mine. 


WATERSPOUTS. 
BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


Tue Storm Laws, founded on observation 
and experience, assume that cyclones, ty- 
phoons and hurricanes, however vast and 
wide their sweep may be, are all, in point of 
fact, whirlwinds—that is circular rotatory 
movements of the atmosphere, around a 
common small central area, in which acom- 
parative calm exists. 

In a paper based on M. Faye’s “‘ Notices 
Scientifiques,” it was stated that, from the 
vastest cyclone and waterspout, down to the 
tiniest dustwhirl of our roads or dimple of 
our streams, the differences in origin and 
formation were only a question of duration 
and size. But however well the circular 
theory may have established itself in the 
case of widespread storms, other notions 
still retain their hold of the popular mind 
in respect to waterspouts. And yet some 
of the old voyagers were very near hitting 


on the actual truth. Thus, from Dampier 
we learn, of Celebes Island, that ‘‘ There 
Spouts are often seen. It is acloud hang- 
ing down, and sloping or bending, never 
perpendicular. The sea foams and moves 
round it, increasing by degrees. After 
some time it flies upwards, being about one 
hundred paces in circumference; but les- 
sening gradually to a smallness like a spout, 
through which the seawater is drawn up to 
the clouds, as is manifested by their in- 
crease and blackness. Then you see the 
cloud drive along, which before was immovy- 
able; the spout keeping the same course 
tiJl the sucking is over, and then breaking . 
off, all the water below the cloud falls into 
the sea with a terrible noise.” 

The deep-rooted errors prevalent respect- 
ing waterspouts are shown by M. Faye to 
be the result of an illusion conveyed through 
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the sense of sight. In the midst of the 
deep calm which often precedes a tempest, 
while not the slightest breath of air is per- 
ceptible in the lower strata of the atmos- 
phere, heavy clouds, arriving at full speed, 
obscure the sky, proving that the upper 
strata are traversed by powerful currents 
whose influence does not extend to the level 
of the soil. From one of these clouds there 
hangs a sort of pocket or broken tube, re- 
sembling an immense stalactite minus its 
solidity, which gradually lengthens in a 
downward direction. It appears to be 
formed of the same materials as the cloud; 
and, in fact, it is true mist which forms its 
sheath and renders it visible to our eyes. 
Meanwhile, inside the tube there occurs 
a violent whirling, a very correct idea of 
which is given by the little eddies of dust 
and straw which are sometimes raised on 
our highway roads. When the tube reaches 
the ground and meets obstacles projecting 


or standing out from the level, it acts upon ~ 


them precisely like a tool turning very rap- 
idly at the end of a vertical axis. It raises 
acloud of dust round its lower extremity, 
upsets trees or snaps them off at the root, 
throws down walls, and strips off roofs. If 
the tube meets with water instead of earth, 
it treats it exactly as would a Dutch scoop 
horizontally fixed at the end of a vertical 
axis. The little hand-machine for frothing 
chocolate gives a feeble notion of the action. 
The water, beaten circularly, is projected 
toa distance in the shape of foam; if a 
pond be thus attacked, it is emptied in an 
instant; if a lake or a sea, the water springs 
or dashes up round the foot of the tube in 
the shape of water-dust, if such a term be 
allowed. In the desert, clouds of whirling 
sand are raised or scattered, which when 
they fall, or during their passage, bury 
whole caravans beneath their heated and 
stifling mass, 

We can easily picture to our mind’s eye 
a vapory sheath stretching from the clouds 
to the earth, fifteen or eighteen thousand 
feet long or more, flexible, undulating; the 
least breath agitates and twists it; which 
does not prevent the propagation down to 
the ground of the fearful whirling which 
pervades it. If it assumes still larger dimen- 
sions, it is no longer a water or landspout, 
but atornado. Such was the one of Janu- 
ary 20, 1854, in Knox County Ohio, which 
in half an hour threw down fifty thousand 
trees. In traversing a forest it cleared an 


alley a quarter of a mile broad, which: 
would have taken a whole army of wood- 
cutters several weeks to open. 

This sheath, shaped like a funnel, an 
elephant’s tusk, or an inverted column, 
often ends by being broken by the violent 
gyrations which it envelops, On the otber 
hand, the nebulosity which forms it rises 
slowly in the air, and the combination of 
these two movements produces externally a 
sort of ascensioual whirl which bears no 
proportion to the violence of the internal 
gyrations. The phenomenon becomes still 
more striking if a few fleecy patches of 
mist are detached and gradually mount. 
round the waterspout. All this takes place: 
on the outside; but it produces a very nat- 
uralillusion. You fancy you see something. 
mount inside the spout; a scrap of cloud 
will produce the effect of a bird drawn into 
the spout and compelled to whirl round as 
itis driven upwards. If this vermicular 
motion is continued and affects the whole 
sheath, you ask yourself what it can be that 
rises thus, in the long tube whose extrem- 
ity dips into the sea and disturbs its surface. 
Immediately, without further examination, 
the logic of imagination interferes in the 
matter. ‘‘ Evidently,’’ says this untrusty 
counsellor, “‘ it is water which rises inside; 
it is the water of the sea which the spout 
has stretched itself down to obtain; it 
pumps it up, and decants it into the clouds; 
you can see it go round and round as it 
rises.’ Nobody asks how a tube of vapor 
can hold and coptain torrents of water. 
The fact is visible, and that suffices. Be- 
sides, you see the clouds swelling and bulg- 
ing out with the water pumped up and dis- 
tributed amongst them. 

There is no reasoning with eye-witnesses 
who are under the influences of such an 
impression, especially if they have escaped 
all contact with and material proof of what 
they supposed they saw. Thus we read, 
** Along the coast of Bata, an island near 
Sumatra, an English ship had like to have 
been overwhelmed by one of the water- 
spouts, which poured down near the ship. 
It was almost like a river poured out of the 
clouds, and put the ocean into such a vio- 
lent ferment as astonished the people, 
They are sometimes a quarter of an hourin 
falling, and would infallibly sink a ship 
should they fall upon it. But,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘we happily escaped this wash, 
and proceeded on our yoyage to Achen.” 
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A miss was as good as a mile, both in respect 
to escaping the danger, and to ascertaining 
the real nature of the spectacle. 

Even modern and serious writers indulge 
in figurative language as one way of account- 
ing for physical phenomena, Jansen, 
quoted by Maury, says that in the Java Sea, 
when the change of the monsoon com- 
mences, ‘‘ Day and night we have thunder- 
storms. The clouds are in continual move- 
ment, and the darkened air, laden with 
vapor, flies in all directions through the 
skies. The combat which the clouds seem 
to court and to dread appears to make them 
more thirsty than ever. They resort to ex- 
traordinary means to refresh themselves; 
in tunnel form, when time and opportunity 
fail to allow them to quench their thirst 
from the surrounding atmosphere in the 
usual manner, they descend near the surface 
of the sea, and appear to lap the water direct- 
ly up with their black mouths, Water- 
spouts thus created are often seen in the 
changing season, especially among small 
groups of islands, which appear to facilitate 
their formation.’’? The description may be 
poetical, but is hardly philosophical. 

These eye-witnesses should have gone a 
little further in their investigation, while 
still in the presence of waterspouts. Since 
it is water from the sea, they say, which 
finally falls as a cataract, or more frequent- 
ly as heavy rain, such water assuredly ought 
to be salt. But how often have mariners 
collected and stored this water, quite recent- 
ly pumped by the spout from the sea, and 
found to their great astonishment that it 
was fresh! Nor can it be said that the 
water so pumped up, and then fallen in the 
shape of rain, was too small in quantity, 
compared with the entire contents of the 
cloud, to communicate by its admixture 
an appreciable brackishness. No; cases 
have been reported of sailors being sudden- 
ly inundated by the breaking of a water- 
spout, and forced in their surprise to swal- 
low water proceeding from the tube itself; 
still they failed to perceive the slightest taste 
of salt, One would suppose that these facts 
awakened doubts. Nothing of the kind; it 
was concluded thence that twaterspouts ren- 
dered seawater fresh. The notion is pre- 
served in the Fifth Canto of Camoens’s 
Lusiad. ‘Suddenly,’’ he says, the de- 
vouring waterspout detaches itself from the 
waves and then falls back upon the liquid 
plain in torrents of rain. It restores to the 
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ocean the waters it had taken from it, but 
it restores them pure and deprived of saline 
savor. Ye grand interpreters of nature, ex- 
plain, if you can, the cause of this imposing 
phenomenon.” In the sixteenth century, 
the inference of that transformation was not 
so absurd as it appears at present. The be- 
lief then was prevalent that agitation sweet- 
ens the water of the sea, and that within a 
reef on which the waves break, the water 
is less salt than in the offiag. In the vol- 
ume in which Descartes published both his 
celebrated ‘* Discours sur la Methode’’ and 
his reflections on meteors, there is a figure 
representing the rigid and pointed atoms of 
salt detaching themselves, during the shock, 
from the flexible atoms of water which are 
rolled and twisted round them like cerk- 
screws, 

In the seventeenth century, waterspouts 
of aspiration, or suckers-up, continue the 
accepted theory. In his Voyage Round the 
World, Dampier, already quoted, says, 
‘*When the surface of the water begins to 
work, you see it foaming within a ci:cum- 
ference of a hundred paces, and spinning 
round gently until the movement increases. 
It then rises and forms a sort of column, 
which gradually diminishes as it mounts, 
till it reaches the small part of the water- 
spout, which seems to be the channel 
through which the water is transported to 
the cloud. This is visibly the case, through 
the clouds becoming bigger and blacker. 
The movement of the cloud is seen immedi- 
ately afterwards, although none was pre- 
viously perceptible. The spout follows the 
cloud, and draws up water as it goes; and it 
is this movement which makes the wind” 
—which last idea is one of the confusions, 
so common, of cause and effect. 

In the eighteenth century, the aspiration 
belief is more and more firmly rooted in the 
minds of mariners, in defiance of the evi- 
dence of the simplest laws of Physics and 
Mechanics, Our illustrious Cook met with 
waterspouts. Some of the crew said they 
saw in one of those spouts, quite close to 
them, a bird drawn up and forcibly whirled 
round and round, like the fly-wheel regula- 
tor of aroasting-jack. From the ascensional 
movement of the bird and several other cir- 
cumstances, it was clear to them that those 
spouts were produced by whirlwinds—a good 
guess in the right direction—and that wa- 
ter was violen tly carried within them up 
aloft. 
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At the present epoch, the tradition of the 
sucking power of waterspouts is to be found 
in almost all our contemporaries, as tena- 
cious of life as ever. For, the moment you 
hint a doubt of the pretended fact, half a 
score of eye-witnesses, sailors or landsmen, 
will insist that they have seen—actually 
seen—the water of the sea, or of rivers. or 
of ponds, mount, spinning round, till it 
reached the clouds. In 1838, Dr. Bonna- 


font, while holding high medical rank in the 
French army, saw aspout near Philippe- 
ville, in which the rapid upward spiral 
movement of the water was distinctly visi- 
ble. The spiral followed the dimensions of 
the spout, which, very narrow at its lower 
portion, increased as it neared the cloud, to 
which it transmitted the water drawn from 
the sea. The gyratory and sucking move- 
ment was so powerful that he could dis- 
tinctly hear the noise made by the water 
rushing to the orifice of the tube. When 
the mass of water had reached the upper 
portion of the spiral, it seemed to become 
rarefied, in order to be incorporated with 
the cloud, which could be seen at a glance 
to be swelled by the fluid so transfused. 
After all this, who can doubt that water- 
spouts, together with tornados and ty- 
phoons, are simple phenomena of aspiration 
or suction? Nevertheless, although rare- 
fied air is common enough, rarefied water 
(except as steam or vapor) is the rarest of 
rarities; and we may agree with M. Faye 
that, in the present instance, observers 
have not proceeded with scientific prudence. 
To accept with closed eyes the most as- 
tounding assertions, without inquiry or ver- 
ification; to believe that any spout can suck 
the water of the sea up to an elevation of 
eighteen or twenty thousand feet, when the 
most powerful pump cannot make it rise 
more than thirty-two feet; to admit that a 
channel formed of iight vapors constitutes 
a tube capable of resisting enormous pres- 
sure; to fill the clouds with torrents of salt 
water, and make them sustain it afterwards, 
when clouds cannot hold a single drop of 
rain, scarcely accords with scientific habit, 
and can only be explained by the force of 
old prejudices constantly renewed by the 
persistent evidence of prejudiced witnesses, 
Another reason not less important is, 
that of all the questions relating to the con- 
stitution of the Universe, those which fall 
under the head of Mechanics are the most 
difficult; they cannot be settled by imagi- 


nation or guesswork. When logical me- 
chanics are silent and cease to guide us, in- 
consistencies of all sorts are sure to creep 
in: witness the wonderful astronomical no- 
tions current in the seventeenth century. 
Now, the branch of mechanics which ought 
to treat of the gyratory movements of liq- 
uids and gases, and on which the atmos- 
pheric phenomena we are considering de- 
pend, did not, until recently, exist, and is 
as yet only in the state of a rough outline, 
Consequently, modern meteorology has 
been obliged to suppress some of its most 
glaring absurdities. Instead of making wa- 
terspouts pump up ordinary water, it has 
admitted that the water, exposed to the 
conflicting currents of air rushing to the 
foot of the spout, might be beaten into fine 
spray and absorbed in this lighter form. A 
curious experiment was even made at 
Washington, in 1852, with considerable for- 
mality, in order to prove that such must be 
the case. Air was made to rush forcibly up 
a vertical tube several feet long and five 
inches in diameter. By placing a basin of 
water at the foot of the tube, the pulverized 
liquid rose in the shape of an inverted cone, 
forming an artificial waterspout. But none 
of the spectators pointed out the difference 
between a glass or metal tube and an almost 
ideal channel whose walls are no firmer 
than a mist! All the experiment proves is, 
the prevailing belief in the suctatory action 
of waterspouts. 

On close examination, it will be found 
that, at the bottom of all these attempts at 
explaining waterspouts, there lurks the 
leading idea which Pliny expressed in the 
words, “Quam spissatus humor rigens ipse 
sustinet,” equivalent to meaning that a liq- 
uid can, under given circumstances, stiffen 
itself so as to stand upright. It is tacitly 
implied that the tube of the waterspout or 
the tornado has something of the rigidity of 
a material tube which can be shifted in a 
piece by pushing it at the bottom. But 
even the force which is to push it below is 
wanting. 

Very remarkable, too, is the fact that 
never has navigator ascertained in a cy- 
clone the slightest indication of the power- 
ful upward movement which is’assumed to 
be the essential cause of the phenomenon. 
No one has ever verified the existence of 
these supposed hurricanes of aspiration, 
simply because everybody, through precon- 
ceived ideas, has accepted them as a matter 


if 
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Waterspouts, 


of course. As to waterspouts, not the 
shadow of a doubt is entertained; water 
can be seen spinningin them upwards until 
it reaches the sky. But according to this 
account, spouts and hurricanes ought also 
to carry off to the clouds the thousands of 
trees that they pull up. A little while af- 
terwards there should be the spectacle of a 
forest falling from the skies, This is no 
exaggeration; thousands of trees would be 
easier to transport to the clouds than thou- 
sands of tons of sea-water to be lifted and 
kept there. Besides, witnesses have al- 
ready seen branches of trees flying over the 
clouds; and the proof is, that they were 
found ata distance, lying on the ground, 
covered with hoar-frost, in the middle of 
summer. The theory of hurricanes of cen- 
tripetal aspiration must therefore be re- 
garded as on its last legs. It springs from 
a prejudice, sacrifices on its way the most 


elementary notions of mechanics, and com- 


pletely fails to reproduce a single charac- 
teristic feature of the phenomenon. 

A general law, previously stated, com- 
prises all these cases, great and small. 
When there exist, in a current of water, 
differences of velocity between two adja- 
cent threads of a fluid, a regular gyratory 
movement around a vertical axis—in other 
words, a whirlpool—is the consequence. 
The spirals described by each molecule of 
fluid are virtually circular with the axis for 
their centre. More exactly, they are the 
spirals of a slightly conical and descending 
screw, so that, in following the course of 
any one molecule, you find that it rapidly 
revolves in acircle round an axis which it 


insensibly approaches, descending all the 
while with a velocity very much inferior to 
its velocity of rotation. 

The same thing occurs in gaseous masses 
that are traversed by horizontal currents, 
unequal velocities in which will engender 
whirling movements with vertical axes, 
whose figure is an inverted cone, which be- 
comes visible if anything troubles the trans- 
parence of the air. Exactly as in water, 
the revolution of a molecule will be all the 
more rapid as it is nearer the centre. Need 
it be said that waterspouts, by their very 


aspect, range themselves in this category? 
The mechanical identity of whirlpools and 


whirlwinds, in liquids or in gases, is mani- 
fested by such details as the descending 
movement of waterspouts, whose point 
gradually approaches the soil, and by the 
ravages they cause on reaching it by throw- 
ing down whatever obstructs their rotatory 
motion. The trade-winds and their return 
currents are a proof that we have veritable 
rivers of air above our heads. When a wa- 
terspout appears we have only to look at 
the clouds to perceive that, in spite of the 
calm below, there are powerful horizontal 
currents aloft, blowing at different rates, 
and therefore causing rotatory motions in 
the atmosphere. Ina stream of water the 
temperature is nearly the same from the 
surface to the bottom; in the atmosphere, 
the upper strata are notably colder. Car- 
ried downwards by the spiral revolution, 
they condense the moisture in the lower 
strata and render the spout visible by cas- 
ing its exterior with a sheath. 


Times, OTHER WAyYs.—Nothing 
in the world’s history is more striking than 
the superstitions which have been devoutly 
believed in by one age, to be rejected with 
horror by another. In five years Charles II. 
of England touched twenty-three thousand 
six hundred and one of his subjects for the 
king’s evil. The bishops invented a sort of 


heathen service for the occasion; and the 
ceremony was performeg in public. When 
it was over the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Pembroke brought, the one a 
towel, the other a basin and pitcher, and * 
remained kneeling and holding them till 
after his majesty had washed. Of course 


the people must have believed that the 
king’s touch cured their scrofula, or they 
would not have flocked to him in such 
numbers; and even a distinguished physi- 
cian of the time wrote that his majesty 
cured more in a year than all the physicians 
in an age. Equally curious is the fact that, 
also in the reign of Charles II., a mother 
and daughter were tried before ‘‘ the great 
and good Sir Matthew Hale” for witchcraft, 
and were condemned and executed princi- 
pally on the testimony of Sir Thomas 
Browne, one of the first physicians and 
scholars of his day. 
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LOVE’S SUBJECT. 
Transtated from the French of Beranger. 
BY FRANK LEIGH. 


In spite of the words of wisdom, 
Wealth I'd amass with pleasure, 
And then at the feet of my loved one 

Humbly deposit my treasure. 
Then, Adele, thy slightest caprice 
I'd humor, each in its way: 
I’m innocent quite of avarice, 
But subject to Love’s sweet sway. 


To immortalize my Adele, . 
If the Muse would me inspire, 
In verses I’d paint her so well 
That the world would her admire. 
O, could I in poet's story 
Our two names unite one day! 
Think not I’m wedded to glory, 
I’m subject to Love’s sweet sway. 
Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C., July, 1876. 


Should Providence ever raise me 
To a monarch’s dizzy heigh 

To Queen Adele I'd bow the knee, 
And yield to her every right. 

And to be more sure to please her, 
I'd a royal court essay; 

I’ve not the ambition of Cxsar, 
I’m subject to Love’s sweet sway. 


But Fate I'll no more importune, 
Adele is worth all above; 
Eclat, renown, and e’en fortune, 
Can’t please me as much as Love, 
Without rank, riches or glory, 
T'd still be brave and be gay, 
T’'ll say, until I am hoary, 
I’m subject to Love’s sweet sway. 


BEAUTY—THE CONQUEROR AND THE CONQUERED. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“PAUL, you will yet rue your gallantry. 
Spanish women are no more to be trusted 
than the men; and when the pure blood has 
been adulterated and poisoned by contami- 
nation with that of the Mexican, it is doubly 
dangerous and treacherous.” 

*T have seen nothing yet to fear,’’ replied 
Paul Thurston, with a proud glance at his 
new lieutenants uniform, and a somewhat 
contemptuous one at his superior officer. 

‘Very likely, my boy. You area fresh 
arrival. Gut these Cark-eyed and dark- 
haired senoritas are the most arrant flirts 
and coquettes in the world; vain of their 


beauty and vain of admiration. Many a 


gallant young soldier has found them false- 
hearted to his undoing; and more than one 
within my three years of service here has 
lost his life by the hand of some jealous 
lover, while trying to win a lady’s simile.”’ 
““That may be true, sir, but I am not 
foolish enough to recklessly thrust my neck 
into danger, even for the admiration, to say 
nothing of love, of any woman, and all the 
more one belonging to a race of enemies.” * 
**You think so now, my boy, and I hope 
will unto the end. But still the pastime is 
a dangerous one at best. And remember 


they are not open enemies, It is a stab in 
the back and in the dark. A dead man is 
found in the morning, and that is all ever 
known, if, indeed, he has not been trailed 
into some out-of-the-way place, never dis- 
covered—struck off the roll and reported as 
‘missing,’ or the cayotes have left enough 
of his body for a decent burial.” 

The earnest words of General Gray were 
without any serious effect, as such warn- 
ings, under like circumstances, usually 
are. 

Paul Thurston was young, ardent, self- 
reliant, somewhat arrogant, and his North- 
ern blood had been set bounding from ihe 
very first by the beauty, and smiles, and 
marked attentions of the dark-eyed senvri- 
tas with whom he was daily brought into 
association. That they could be so fair and 
false as represented he could not believe. 
Beauty (according to his estimation) could 
never be so traile@in the dust as to become 
the willing tool of black-hearted treachery 
and bloody revenge. His ideal of woman 
was too lofty for that. Not that he had 
even the most remote conception of falling 
in love. It was simply to pass away the 
tedious hours in a pleasant manner that he 
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sought the society to which his rank gave 
him a carte blanche. 

A gifted musician, he loved to hear the 
songs, which in the liquid Spanish tongue 
seemed almost to melt in the mouth—to 
join in them to the tinkling of a guitar 
swept by the fairest and most daintily-used 
fingers—to watch the stolen glances of ad- 
miration from behind matchlessly managed 
fans—in short to play at love in the most 
fascinating manner and with the most fas- 
cinating of the sex, as well as the most 
skilled in conquering manly hearts. 

For a few days a trace of the warning he 
had received lingered in his mind. Then it 
was utterly banished. Duty permitting, 
Paul Thurston gave himself up more than 
ever to the fascinations of the glorious trop- 
ical women, with whom, it could not have 
been denied, he was a favorite. And each 
appeared to entirely ignore the fact of the 
broad line of demarkation between them— 
that he belonged to a race whom they were 
striving to conquer. True, he did not war 
upon women, but the latter were not hus- 
band, brother or loverless, and the iron that 
pierced the soul and the yoke that galled 
could net but be felt by them as well. 

With most of the beauties in the neigh- 
borhood Paul had already become acquaint- 
ed. The introduction was easy—one was 
scarcely required—and riding or walking he 
was accustomed to salute gallantly any fe- 
male he chanced to meet, lifting the gold- 
banded cap jauntily from his curling au- 
burn locks, smiling a pleasant smile, and 
giving unrestricted glances of admiration 
from his speaking hazel eyes. 

It was dangerous pastime in any land, 
but especially so with a people whose name 
is but the synonym for dark deeds and 
never-dying hatred. Yet he saw no cause 
for alarm. Through the broad garden sun 
and bright silver moonlight he had wan- 
dered without molestation—without shot or 
stab from ambushing chaparral, and be- 
lieved himself safe—that as actual war was 
then so far distant the passions of the Mex- 
ican heart had sunk into slumber, and any 
more than ordinary danger became a myth 
—a shadow to causelessly frighten the timid 
and bring a mocking smile to the lips of a 
brave man. 

In this mood he was riding slowly along 
one evening, just outside of the city, when 
asudden turning in the tree-shaded road 
brought him face to face with a girl of the 


most wonderful beauty he had ever seen. 
In an instant his horse was checked, his 
cap raised, and his lips had given utterance 
to the enthusiastic but not uncommon 
greeting: 

**Beso las pics de usted, senora!’’—I kiss 
your feet, lady. 

“Beso a usted la mano, cabellero!’’—I 
kiss your hand, sir—was the equally polite 
reply; while at the same time she flashed 
eyes upon him that swept through all the 
defences of his heart. 

With the grace and ease of cultivation | 
they fell into conversation, Thurston dis- 
mounting and walking by her side, and wil- 
lingly accepting the invitation to enter her 
home when reached. And soon he became 
a constant visitor—became more and more 
enthralled—forgot all of warning, forgot 
that she was the daughter of an enemy, 
that the eagle resting amid the cactus and 
holding in its beak a serpent could never be 
the friend of the stripes and stars. * 

He found in the beautiful Spanish girl 
his ideal. She was fully up to the highest 
conception of loveliness in her sex—appar- 
ently not slow to be wooed—he not tardy in 
the wooing; and before a month had passed 
he seemed but to live in her presence—was 
never happy save when her glorious eyes 
were beaming upon him. 

From a meeting with Thurston she was 
summoned one evening to the presence of 
her father, and found as well the one who 
had been destined to become her husband. 

** Inez,” said the old man, harshly, ‘‘ you 
are wasting precious time with this North- 
ern hireling. What have you gained?” 

** His love.” 

“And, by the cross, that is all. Did you 
not swear to learn all his secrets—swear by © 
the Virgin? Now listen to me. There is 
something unusual going on in the camp of 
our accursed oppressors. You must find 
out what it is and let me know, ay, and 
without delay. Then—” F 

‘** Leave the rest in my hands,” said the 
dark-browed lover, as he savagely tapped 
the handle of his sword. 

**So be replied her father. ‘And 
now I leave you to your wooing, senor. 
Be speedy about it. The times admit of no 
delay. - Inez, listen to his suit, and without 
coyness, or my curses be upon your head. 
By Saint Iago! before the convent bells 
shall sound matins three times you shall be 
his wife.” 
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He had scarcely left the room and closed 
the door before she flashed her eyes upon 
Hugo Alvarady, and fairly hissed in his 
ears: 

“This is your work—yours, to have me 
play the part of spy upon a guest and then 
basely murder him.”’ 

*“*What can you care? Is he not your 
enemy as well as mine?’ he retorted. 

“He is—is—our guest.” 

** By the heaven above, I begin to believe 
you have grown to love the base minion.”’ 

**He loves me, and that is enough to 
make any woman hesifate before giving 
him to the sword.”’ 

**You hesitate to learn from him what 
might give freedom to our oppressed land.” 

**T hesitate not—have never hesitated 
from doing anything that is honorable. 
But Iam not wolf enough to lure aman 
who trusts me as he does the saints to 
death, and then feast upon his body.” 

Bydheavens! you love him.”’ 

“Your words have no foundation save 
infamous hate and jealousy. Such a thing 
as love has never been spoken between us. 
In the mad hour when I was driven to take 
the oath of destruction—to lead him by my 
curse of beauty to betray his flag, I had no 
knowledge of him.” 

** But now you know him well,” he said, 
with a sneer. 

“Yes,” she answered him, very slowly 
and emphatically. ‘“‘ Yes, I know him to 
be honorable to the very core of his heart— 
know him to be pure, and high-minded, 
and magnanimous, evenif anenemy. And 
mark me weil, one who would never strike 
another in the dark!’ 

“And loving him, you would save his 
life.’”’ 


**Knowing, I would have him granted 
the rights of civilized warfare and a brave 
man. Hé comes here to-morrow night. 
Go single-handed, meet him openly, chal- 
lenge and cross swords with him, if you 
dare!’ 

** You would pray for his success.’’ 

**I would pray for the right.’’ 

**No quarter is given to skulking dogs. 

Remember your oath.” 
’ JT would that my tongue had been para- 
lyzed before it was uttered, and my lips 
turned into stone before they so impiously 
touched the holy emblem of our religion.”’ 

** Enough!’ he answered, hoarsely. “In 
three days you will be my wife. So your 


father has sworn. But before that time 
your Northern lover will be food for buz- 
zards, Yet your father shall know all. 
Him, at least, you fear.” 

With the most deadly passions burning 
upon his face, he left the room; and before 
she had time to cool her own she was sum- 
moned into the dreaded presence of her pa- 
rent—a man who would have ground a 
thousand daughters into the dust beneath 
an iron heel before he would have swerved 
the breadth of a hair from a fixed purpose. 

‘*What is this I hear, Inez?’ he ques- 
tioned, with every feature of his face tor- 
tured with wrath. “Is it—can it be true 
you love this hireling of a Northefn 
despot?” 

** Who asserts such a thing?” 

“Hugo.” 

“And you believe him! Because I can 
see even in an enemy the traits you have 
taught me to worship in my own race, is it 
any reason I should love him?”’ . 

‘Dare you argue with me, child? Be 
silent, or, by Saint Iago! I shail be tempted 
to strike you down at my feet. Whencomes 
again this infamous minion of an infamous 
master?”’ 

** To-morrow.”’ 

‘It is well. Dread my anger and do my 
bidding, or better for you that the same 
plague that swept away your mother had 
taken you as well. Your lover shall be 
most welcome to come. But if he ever 
returns my double curse fall upon Hugo for 
failing to use his sword as a true son of the 
Mexic race. Go to your room and remain 
there. I will take care that you have no 
opportunity to put your white-livered cur 
of a lover upon his guard.”’ 

With boiling blood, proud, unbending, 
with as haughty an air and as unflinching 
eagle glances, Inez swept from the apart- 
ment and sought her own. Then a terrible 
revulsion came. She murmured: 

**O my God, and the blessed angels! I 
sought to win his heart, and have lost my 
own!” and fell fainting to the floor, 

It was very early morning when she re- 
turned to consciousness. Scarcely more 
than the birds were astir. Yet knowing 
that some of the holy fathers would even 
then be at their devotions, she wrapped a 
rebosa closely about her, so as to conceal 
both pallid face and trembling form, stole 
out, and safely reached the convent walls. 
In the misty shadows of the chapel she 
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found a priest, one old in the service, and 
to whom she had often confessed the slight 
sins of her life. 

* Father, your blessing,” she faltered, as 
she cast herself upon her knees before him. 

“My daughter, you have it. But what 
brought you here so early?”’ 

** Sorrow.” 

‘Sorrow? And you so young and beau- 
tiful!’”’ 

‘Father, is an oath binding that was 
forced upon you?” 

“Never. But it should not be lightly 
taken—should not be the offspring of hate 
or any evil passion. It should be thought- 
fully, reverently, prayerfully and freely 
taken.” 

‘But having taken it, driven thereto by 
force and fear, can you absolve me?”’ 

“Yes, It was not binding, and—”’ 

She was gone before he could utter more 
—fled, leaving him in astonishment. What 
oath could have been forced upon her, and 
why should she wish to be absolved from 
it? These thoughts came mingled with a 
face so fair as to disturb him, priest for 
two score years though he was, even while 
at his devotions, and he resolved to know 
all when next they met, 

All through the day Inez felt rather than 
saw that she was watched. The manner of 
the servants told her this, and when she 
would have taken her customary ride the 
beautiful mustang failed to be brought to 
the door. 

May Heaven help any woman, rich or 
poor, old or young, thus situated! She 
knew that her lover, even if permitted to 
see her again, would be most foully and 
brutally murdered, and she was so sur- 
rounded as not to be able to give the slight- 
est warnihg. And there was no one she 
could trust, no not one. Her father was 
all-powerful, and there was not one in the 
house that did not feel as he did with re- 
gard to the young American; not one who 
would not gladly have placed poison in his 
cup or driven a dagger into his loving heart. 

And he was coming that very night to see 
her—coming by her own special invitation— 
coming, as she felt assured, to speak words 
of love—coming to his death, and she pow- 

~ erless to save! Her thoughts were horrible, 

» became more so as the hours of that long 

" and bitter day slowly faded away and the 
shadows of evening began to gather. 

‘+ By the holy angels! by the spirit of my 

21 


sainted mother!’’ she exclaimed, through 
bloodless lips and ‘clenched teeth, as she 
walked the floor like a caged tigress, “if I 
could but get out of this house, I would 
waylay Hugo and drive a dagger deeply into 
his black heart, before any harm should 
come to Paul—my Pau!!”’ 

The ending was like the wail of a break- 
ing heart. Love conquered passion, as aye 
it will, and she flung herself upon a couch 
and wept a tempest of tears. 

The entrance of a servant, one who had 
been the greatest favorite and most in her 
confidence, aroused her, and she fancied 
she saw a faint glimmer of light through 
the blackness of despair. 

But all her pleadings and bribes were 
without avail. The hatred of even the girls 
of her race for that of her lover was too 
deadly to be relaxed by the temptations of 
either respect or avarice. Then, indeed, 
the arrow was more sharply and surely 
barbed, and the iron driven deeper into her 
shuddering soul. 

Night came. Would it bring her living 
lover or his bloody corpse?’ Would her‘al- 
ready reeling brain withstand more of the 
terrible delay? In the mad agony of* the 
moment she bared her bosom and held a 
little poniard, with its needle-like point, at 
her heart. One thrust, and all would be 
over. It just punctured the flesh, softer 
than velvet and whiter than the plumage of 
aswan, and recalled her to herself. ‘The 
banished blood surged back with the im- 
petuousness of a springtime flood through 
her icy veins, and crimsoned bosom, face 
and brow. 

‘Craven that I am,’’ she said, “‘ to think 
of such a thing; to even dream of cowardly 
suicide, when it has been my lifetime boast 
that the bést and purest blood of the raceof 
Montezuma was mine. Die? ‘No! by the 
shining crowns of the holy angels, I will 
not die until I have at least been revenged. 
Father — kindred, I have none. All are 
banished—all lost. Henceforth the world 
contains nothing for me but Paul. Then 
come, all the fire of my warlike race, and 
nerve my heat and hand! If he who is the 
monarch of my soul, the lord of my every 
thought, comes to harm, he who does the 
deed shall perish by my hand, girl though I 
am, and then—then death for me as well.” 

It was a terrible decision fur one so young 
and pure. But the most passionate tropi- 


cal love was master of all other feelings, 
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give place to equally burning hate. 

“The wife of Hugo?’’ she hissed, with 
all of a serpent’s vengeance, the thought 
crowded upon her brain; ‘‘never! If I 
should live long enough to be forced to the 
altar, the sacred place, and even priestly 
robes, shall be stained with his blood and 
mine before he touches lips or hands with 
his foul and loathsome caresses. Hark! O 
angel mother, save me from madness!’’ 

The convent bell tolled slowly out the 
hour of vespers—the hour of the fatal tryst. 
Her lover should have been there, but was 
not, and the solid earth seemed to reel be- 


‘neath her feet, and every star in heaven to 


be blotted out, when her father entered and 
paid: 

“Hugo must have played his part well, 
though too swiftly. The hour has come, 
but not your dog lover. His accursed body 
is food for the vultures. May thus perish 
all the enemies of the noble Mexic race. 
Ha! Hugo is coming. I can hear the sound 
of his horse’s feet as he hurries to bring me 
the good tidings.” 

Like one turned into stone, Inez stood 
with her hands clasped upon her wildly 
throbbing temples. The blood in her veins 
seemed to have been instantly frozen, and 
her heart to cease to beat. She, too, heard 
the sounds of a horse’s feet—felt that the 
murderer of her lover was coming, felt that 
his bloody corpse was even then lying in 
the cold thorny chaparral, and yet had no 
power to move, none even for vengeance. 
Woman’s nature had triumphed over that 
of the fiend! 

Like the winner of a swift race, the com- 
ing horse was urged on—paused not until 
the door was reached. A muffled rider 
sprang down, burst in regardless of cere- 
mony, threw aside a heavy cloak and stood 
revealed, with an unsheathed sword in his 
hand. 

“ Hugo!’ exclaimed the old man in 
triumph. 

“Thank God!’ screamed Inez, and fell 
almost lifeless into the outstretched hands 
of Paul Thurston! 

‘*In the name of Saint Iago!’ continued 
her tather, almost bereft of reason at the 
appearance of one he fully believed dead— 
at the sudden turning of the scales, “‘ what 
does this mean?’ 

“Simply,” replied Thurston, as soon as 
he saw something of returning life in the 
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and that, once turned from its course, would 


white face of the loved one he was strain- 
ing to his heart, ‘‘ that I was ambushed by 
some unknown assassin. He sprang upon 
me from cover as I was slowly riding along. 
But fortunately I was not entirely unpre- 
pared. The heavy stirrup received the blow 
intended for my heart, and a bullet put me 
out of danger. This washis weapon. You 
may know the miserable coward by it. But 
who are you that question? Often as I 
have visited this house I have never seen 
you before.”’ 

“Tam the father of the girl you hold; 
and may my—” 

**Forbear!’ broke in a feeble but deep- 
toned voice; and looking around in aston- 
ishment, they saw the old priest, supported 
by two others, and evidently moving with 
great pain. 

‘Curse her, holy father, as I would have 
done!’ shouted the old man, quivering 
with impotent rage. 

**Not so.”’ And the good priest shook 
his finger with a warning gesture, 

** Bless us, father!’’ And Inez prostrated 
herself at the feet of the priest, drawing 
her lover down with her. 

“*T bless you, and you shall be blessed.” — 
And the trembling hands were waved in 
benediction over them. Then he sank into 
a chair, and continued, ‘‘I see the hand of 
God in this, and his holy will must be ac- 
complished. Listen’?—to the father of 
Inez, ‘This morning your daughter came 
to me for absolution from an impious oath 
—one forced upon her against all of feel- 
ing, and affection, and reason. 1 granted 
it without questioning what she asked. 
Now I know all; and with my life trem- 
bling in the balance, bid you beware how 
you go contrary to the decrees of high 
heaven.”’ 

He paused to renew his scanty breath. A 
servant hurried and brought a glass of wine, 
and presently he resumed: 

*‘ Hardly had your daughter left me be- 
fore a muffled man (who must have been 
listening) came and upbraided and cursed 
me for what I had done—stuck a dagger 
deeply into my side, and left me writhing 
in pain and blood, probably in his belief, 
dead.”’ 

‘Horror?’ burst alike from the lips of 
Inez and her father, at the thought of any 
one even daring to raise a hand against the 
holy man. 

“At first I did not know him, but asI 
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was falling and he fleeing I caught hold of 
his cloak to sustain myself, and saw the 
face of—” 

‘Hugo!’ exclaimed Inez, as if by inspi- 
tation. 

“Even so, my daughter. But I have 
just learned that he has already been pun- 
ished—that this brave young stranger has 
been the avenger, in the hands of the Lord, 
and I bless him for it.’’ 

** Bless a heretic!” interrupted the father 
of Inez, in astonishment, and glad to seize 
upon any pretext to stem the tide that had 
so suddenly and fearfully turned against 
him. 

“Even so, my son. With life swiftly 
passing away, many of its false prejudices 
are fading with it. I see now that there 
may be good in his religion as well as in 
ours—that the same Christ may have died 
for both, that there may be more than one 
pathway to heaven. God and the holy 
saints forgive me if I have erred through 
zeal for the welfare of our ever blessed 
church, And,’’ he continued, more strong- 
ly, and fixing his eyes upon the old Span- 
iard in a way that made even his rebellious 

soul shudder—‘“‘ and 1 know not certainly 
if the dead Hugo—may his soul have found 
mercy in his last extremity—had any part- 
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ner in the bloody work. If so, may he re- 
pent, and at last be saved by the holy blood 
that stained the cross, My children, give 
me your hands, What God has joined, let 
no man dare to put asunder.”’ 

His own hands were raised in benedic- 
tion, and with his old lips breathing the 
words of prayer he sank back lifeless, 

Paul Thurston and his lovely bride had 
neither part nor lot in any of the bloody 
scenes of war. Far away their honeymoon 
was passed; and when, a few years later, 
Inez was called upon to mourn the loss of 
her father, it was not as one who had died 
with unchecked passions and without bless- 
ed hope. 

His death gave them wealth. His tomb 
and that of the good old priest are often 
visited, and the marble above attests love 
and gratitude. 

As the husband and wife talked over the 
scenes and trials of other days, he laid his 
hand with caressing tenderness upon her 
shining raven hair and whispered: 

“* My darling, beauty ever conquers.” 

Turning up her red lips to meet his kiss- 
es, and flashing her glorious eyes fervently 
upon him, she answers: 

‘‘And beauty by love is conquered.” 
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LETTER IL. 


LypDIE DARLING :—At half-past four this 
afternoon I tied on the last sunbonnet, 
kissed the last rosy but not overly clean lit- 
tle mouth held up to me, closed with a vi- 
cious push the old schoolhouse door, and 
took my rather pensive way toward my 
boarding-house. 

I believe I wrote you something once 
about my “romantic walk through the 
dead and dying leaves toward the rustic 
farmhouse I called home,’’ didn’t 1? Alas! 
the walk has lost all its romance. The 
leaves are more disgusting than beautiful 
when they cling to one’s feet and skirts, so 
sodden with rain and mud that they im- 
pede one’s homeward march materially. 
Then there is the big road, as the children 
call it, to cross, in the rich soil of this West- 
ern country about as hazardous an under- 
taking as crossing the ocean. I throw ina 
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chip, and stand there upon one foot, like 
the goose I am, looking wildly for some- 
thing else to step upon. Seeing nothing, I 
rashly step upon the mud itself, and down, 
down I go, floundering out about as grace- 
fully as a porpoise on dry land. Then my 
feet! Insympathy for you, I forbear. 

This evening I was particularly tired and 
cross, and everything vexed me, I fearI 
responded in a very sulky manner to Mrs. 
Ault’s cheery greeting, threw my hat and 
shawl on a chair with an unnecessary 
amount of vehemence, and behaved other- 
wise in a disagreeable manner. But you 
know Laurie—when she feels disagreeable 
she always acts that way. I subsided into 
my chair in the corner, and leaned my head 
against the wall, being like Mr. Jellyby in 
Bleak House, “in very low spirits.”” You 
know he found great comfort from leaning 
his head against the wall, and so do I, 
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Well, I was sitting there, cogitating 
whether it is better to be or not to be—a 
country schoolma’am—when my medita- 
tions were interrupted by Mrs. Ault’s voice. 
She was sweeping off my muddy tracks 
from the front porch. 

** Laurie,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Henly’s Tom 
is a comin’ up the road, and it wouldn’t be 
a mite surprisin’ if he had a letter fur you. 
He don’t never come by this way if he 
aint.” 

You would have been surprised to see 
how quickly my head went away from that 
wall, and my feet carried me out to the 
gate to meet ‘‘ Mr. Henly’s Tom.” I could 
have kissed that sunburned youth in the 
depth of my gratitude, but I didn’t believe 
he would let me; and besides, it might 
have shocked the patrons of Dist. No. 19; 
so I just thanked him soberly when he 
handed me the three precious missives, and 
‘went back to the corner. Yours was read 
first, of course, dearie, for I recognized the 
writing as Tran. You are adear good girl 
to write so regularly and promptly. Dear 
patient star! Toshine so brightly on, while 
I, poor little comet, take such erratic curves 
and so often fly out of my orbit! The next 
one I recognized also—a manly breathing 
of the heart’s true sentiments from the one 
whose ring shines on my finger, and whom 
I ought to love best of all the world. I read 
it through, laid it down with a sigh, and 
took up the next—and Lydie! the room 
flew round with a celerity that took away 
my breath, the fire in the great old fireplace 
sparkled and danced until it blinded me, 
and’ for a moment I was unconscious of 
anything but the fact that I held that letter 
in my hand, scorching my palm, it seemed 
to me, as if it were of heated iron. I knew 
that writing also, and I knew just what it 
meant. Iremembered the anguish in the 
blue eyes, the uplifted hand, and the pale 
determined face, and the words, ‘I will 
never write to you, Laurie, until I am 
worthy of you, and then I shall claim you 
for mine, in spite of fate, for I know you 
love me!” 

I knew it then, also, Lydie, and sitting 
here to-night with that still unopened letter 
before me, I know I love him yet! I, the 
betrothed wife of a man the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose! 
O, the unspeakable anguish and shame of 
the discovery! Idare not open that letter. 
Ican’t write any more, Lydie. Mr. Ault 


shows unmistakable signs of sleepiness, 
and as this is the only light and fire they 
burn, I must retire also, though I shall not 
sleep. Good-night, and may your dreams, 
little girl, be more pleasant than I know 
my waking thoughts will be. I will write 
more to-morrow. 


At School, 12.30 P. M. 

Well, Lydie, I will try to fulfil my prom-- 
ise of last night, though my young heathen 
are keeping up such a racket over their din- 
ner-pails that I can hardly hear myself 
think. This is the only time I have, though, 
for writing. I read my letter last night, 
my friend, by the light of the tallow candle 
I took to the room I share with two little 
Aults, and then lay down to stare with 
wide-awake eyes into the darkness both lit- 
eral and figurative that surrounded me. 
You can’t understand my feelings with 
your calm unemotional nature, and your 
pure womanly love that has run in one 
channel all your happy peaceful life, and is 
so soon to be lost in the ocean of happy 
married life; but nevertheless I know you 
will sympathize with me. You knew Ray 
Bernard, and knew how we loved each 
other through all our childhood, and on till 
that fateful winter five years ago. I was 
only seventeen then, Lydie, even more 
wayward and impetuous than I am now at 
twenty-two. I scarcely ever did anything 
that was right, or anything that anybody 
wanted me to do, but I had very exalted 
ideas of what was honorable and right, and 
especially of what was manly. I loved Ray 
with all the passionate ardor of my nature, 
and it was long before I would believe any 
of the flying rumors of his dissipated hab- 
its. But when they were displayed before 
my very eyes—when I saw the boy I had 
almost worshipped reel into the sick room 
of his mother, over whose couch I had 
been sent to watch, fresh from the card 
table, boasting of his dishonest gains, his 
breath reeking with the mingled fumes of 
whiskey and wine, then, Lydie, all my out- 
raged womanhood rose against him; and 
when he came to me next day perfectly so- 
ber and with pleading tearful eyes, I bade 
him go. With the words I have quoted 
above he left me, and from that hour I have 
never seen or heard from him until last 
night. Yet I have loved him always. I 
know this now by the remembrance of him; 
whenever his name has been mentioned in 
my hearing my heart has almost stopped 
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its beating. He went to California, I to 
this country, and here, two years ago, I 
met Robert Alston—my very ideal of true 
manhood. I would as soon have thought 
of the sun bending from his serene heights 
to worship one of the frail flowers of earth 
that faint and fade beneath his glance, as 
of Robert Alston’s loving me. But, strange 
as it seems, he did love me, and sought to 
win this worthless heart of mine. I told 
him of Ray—the whole truth—I am so glad 
of that now! and told him that I reverenced 
him—Robert—more than any living man. 
He was content with that, and so for over 
a year I have been his promised wife, 
learning every day how utterly unworthy I 
am of my place in his heart. Still, 1 was 
selfish enough to think, as the common say- 
ing is, “‘it was his bad bargain and my 
good one;’’ and as long as he was contented, 
I ought to be. But this letter has opened 
my eyes, and I know how criminally wrong 
I have been. If I had married Robert with- 
out seeing or hearing from Ray—then had 
met him and the old love overcome me as it 
has now! How terrible that would have 
been, Lydie! Ray writes me that he has 
not touched wine or cards through all these 
years, and is so rapidly accumulating a for- 
tune that he dares to hope that he is worthy 
of my love, which he feels is still his, even 
as his heart is mine, I shall not write to 
him, Lydie, until I see Robert. He is com- 
‘ing next week, I thought it all over through 
‘the lone watches of last night, and know 
‘there is but one course for me to pursue, 
There is a place on my way to the school- 
house where two roads meet. I thought as 
I paused there this morning, ‘‘ You have 
just as certainly come to such a place in 
your life, Laurie Richmond, as you have on 


this road, and you must choose which road : 


you will take.” 

I shall tell Robert all about it. I don’t 
believe, with all my faults, there is any- 
thing hidden or deceptive about me, and he 
must decide. Do you think there is any 
emotion that enters into the human mind 
more degrading than self-contempt? I al- 
most hate myself sometimes. I have never 
been anything but a source of misery to 
myseli or my friends. I’}l tell you what I 
need, Lydie—I need to be a Christian, and 
4, I don’t know how! Nobody can tell me 
how, either, for they have tried it. Good- 


by. Vl write again after Robert leaves. 
Write soon again to poor 


LAURIE. 
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LETTER II. 


WELL, Lydie, the die is cast—the decision 
made! And as I know you, who have shared 
every secret thought of mine during the 
long years of our true and tried friendship, 
will be eager to know just how it all hap- 
pened, I plunge at once ‘‘in medias res,” 
first acknowledging the receipt of your let- 
ter, which was like oil on the troubled wa- 
ters. For O Lydie! my mind has indeed 
been a seething, boiling sea of conflicting 
emotions since I wrote you last. Howl 
ever kept order in this turbulent little 
schoolroom, printed letters on the board for 
my tow-headed infant class, or saw my way 
through long problems in algebra or arith- 
metic, I don’t know. I worked hard all 
day, and slept so little of nights that my’ 
cheeks grew pale and my eyes heavy-lidded; 
so much so that Mrs. Ault, in the goodness 
of her motherly heart, grew quite anxious, 
and said, ‘‘ Laws, Laurie! I wouldn’t no 
ways let that school kill me. You looked 
little and big-eyed enough before.” And 
Mr. Ault, ‘ Didn’t expect nothin’ else than 
to see me blow off in some of these here 
high winds.”’ 

O my darling! if I only had a mother 
upon whose loving heart I could have 
leaned just at this time, while she breathed 
tender counsel in myear! Orif my father’s 
warm heart and clear steady brain had 
been spared to guide me! But I was all 
alone, and must fight the battle alone. On 
the morning of the day Robert was to come 
I wandered through the house and out into 
the wind-swept yard like a restless little 
ghost, seeking rest and finding none. [ 
wore the dress Robert likes the best—the 
garnet merino—with a leaf from my pet ge- 
ranium in my hair; but I know I was not 
looking well, for ‘‘ Hervy,’? Mrs. Ault’s 
‘*hired help,’’? when no one was looking, 
brought me her little box of rouge, saying 
I “could just touch up my cheeks a little 
with that.’”’ I declined, with the thauks 
the little act really merited, bat I could not 
smile even over that. 

I tried to meet Robert when he came as 
cheerily as ever before, but the clear gray 
eyes saw at the first glance that something 
was not right, and when we were alone he 
took both my trembling nervous hands in 
his, and said: 

“Come, little girl! there is something 
wrong. What have you to tell me about 
it?”’ 


Ihad made up my mind what to do, so I 
told him all my feelings—how the old love 
or fascination had returned with all its 
power, and how miserable I was about it, 
because I felt that everything was best as it 
was now, for I needed just such a guide as 
he would make for me; while poor Ray, 
with all his love for me, was too much like 
me in temperament to steady or control me. 
Then I showed him the letter. 

He read it through, and then left me, 
walking with slow grave steps back and 
forth through the room, in the fast-gather- 
ing twilight, for almost an hour. Then he 
came and stood beside me. 

“You want me to decide for you, Lau- 
rie, just as if I were an uninterested party? 
To say just what I think will be best for 
your happiness?”’ 

I could only bow my head in assent, as I 
saw that his eyes were full of tears, 

“Then, my little girl—my little mother- 
less, fatherless one,’”’ he said, gathering me 
in his arms close to his heart, ‘‘God knows 
it is from no selfish motive I decide that it 
is best for you to still be mine. It would 
be hard for me to give you up, but I would 
do it, Laurie, if I thought you would be 
happier with Ray than with me; but know- 


ing you both so well, I know you would 
not. After a little you will learn to love 
me, darling, and then you will thank me 
that I would not let you go.’’ 


So it is decided, Lydie, and I think also 
for the best. Robert is so wise, so good, 
and his life has always been without blem- 
ish or reproach, I am so sure of him, 
while I never could be quite certain of Ray. 
It is best, I know—and yet—O yet! In- 
stead of the peace and rest that should 
fill my heart, the sweet content that should 
possess me, there is a wail in my heart as 
for something dead and buried. I wish I 
could come home, dear, to see you before I 
am married; but Robert insists now that 
the wedding take place next month, and I 
shall uot see you. I have written to Ray, 
telling him all—not that I love him—I 
dared not tell him that. The very sight of 
his letter makes me sick-and faint. Write 
to me soon, dearie. Your letters are like 
manna to my hungry heart. I only wish I 
loved my promised husband half so well as 
Ido you. As ever, LAURIE. 
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LETTER III. 

Lypiz DEAR,—I am going to snatch time 
to pencil you a few lines to-night, sitting 
here in all the glory of my wedding gar- 
ments, waiting for the *‘ hour and the man ” 
to arrive. I was astonished at your last. 
letter, my friend, which was received only 
afew hoursago. It was so unlike my usual- 
ly quiet Lydie. Perhaps it was all good 
advice, dear, but it came too late. I may 
be fickle and changeable, but when once my 
mind és made up it is immutable as the laws. 
of the Medes and Persians. I thank you 
for the letter, for I know it came from the 
depth of a heart that has been “faithful 
among the faithless” to poor me. But is 
not your language rather strong, dear? I 
cannot be angry with you, but 1 would not 
allow any one else to call Robert “selfish. 
and cold-hearted,”’? and I do not see upon 
what grounds you base your agcusation. 
He loves me, and he has faith in himself to. 
believe that he can make me happier than 
poor Ray with his impetuous nature could, 
so he holds me to my promise. You say 
**marriage without love is a desecration of 
God’s holiest ordinance.”’ 

It is well for you to think so, Lydie, who 
are 80 soon to wed the one you have loved 
from childhood, and one, also, whom you 
can wholly respect and reverence—but. 
though I loved Ray could I reverence him? 
Why, he always told me, even in our hap- 
pier days, that I was better than he! The 
man I marry must be so sure of his worthi- 
ness of me, that he will never intimate a 
doubt of itto me. He must tower above 
me morally and intellectually. I respect 
and reverence the man I am about to marry, 
and Iam persuaded that this will bring a 
purer, higher happiness than the ardent 
love I once thought necessary, 

" One thing you said, though, hurts me. 
That this ‘‘ may be the means of Ray’s eter- 
nal ruin ’’—O Lydie! Lydie! Do you think 
this can be possible? You have so much 
influence over him, darling. You must 
write to him and urge him to be true to 
himself and God. I cannot bear the thought 
of my being instrumental in sending him. 
back to sin and dissipation. But if he 
should fall, would it not be only another 
proof that he was not worthy of me? How 
much manliness is there in a nature so easily 
swayed from the path of right and duty? 
O Lydie! this is clearly a case of * head 
against heart,” even as yousay! My brain 
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has dictated and approved what I have 
written here, but alas! my wayward heart! 

It is disloyal to Robert, though, and I 
will crush it before I stand with him in that 
crowded room down stairs to take the vows 
of marriage upon us. It is a very solemn 
thing, Lydie, when one allows herself to 
think of it. I have heard girls say there 
was one word in the marriage ceremony, 
they would like omitted—the word “ obey”’ 
—That is not the word I would omit to- 
night if Icould. Itis ashorter, a sweeter 
one—the little word—‘“love.’’ O, how the 
word rings through heart and brain! with 
what a mocking sound! Iam not well to- 
night—my hands are hot and trembling— 
my eyes look larger than ever in the glass 
that swings before me, and I do not need 
the box of rouge Mrs. Ault’s ‘‘Hervy”’ 
once offered me, for my cheeks are blazing. 
My aunt is not at all satisfied about me, but 
comes every few minutes to the door to 
look at me, and goes away with a heavy 
sigh. We drove out to Mrs. Ault’s yester- 
day, and I heard her say to aunt, ‘‘She 
looks more like she was going to be buried 
than married, and if she don’t really love 
him she’d better be.” 

I wonder what my choice would be to- 


night, Lydie, if it were mine to choose? I 
dressed myself early this eve, so as to have 
time to write to you, but the hour is fast 
approaching. We will go on the morning 
train to Robert’s home in Chicago, taking 
our tour round the Lakes in the summer. 
I have not heard from Ray, I had hoped I 
would. You must write to him and tell 
him all. Implore him for his own sake and 
for mine to stand firmly on the rock of 
honor—strong to resist, as he has been brave 
to conquer temptation. I hear the rustle 
of my aunt’s dress on the stairway, and the 
heavier, steadier step that tells me Robert is 
with her, and I must lay aside pencil and 
paper. O Lydie! dearest truest friend of 
girlhood, good-by! I feel indeed as if the 
coffin lid were about to close above the light- 
hearted Laurie you have known. God 
knows whether I am right or wrong in this. 
My brain whirls strangely, and my heart 
beats quick and fast. Again good-by, for 


the last time as LAuURIE RICHMOND. 
—e 
LETTER IV. 


LyDIE DARLING,—Of course you have 
long before this all the particulars ef that 
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night in May, that was to have been my wed- 
ding night; but I know no one else can tell 
you all about it just as I can, and besides, 
here is this urgent appeal on the table before 
me—“ Do write, Laurie—I am crazy to hear 
from you.” I don’t want you to spoil your 
wedding feast, darling, by developing sud- 
den insanity as I did mine, so I will write, 
though it will have to be by snatches, for I 
am not very strong yet, though it is a month 
to a day since that eventful night. 

Iam sitting here by the open window 
through which the scent of auntie’s early 
roses floats in upon me, and I am listening 
for a step upon the gravel walk, that will 
cause paper, and pen and ink to disappear 
in a miraculous manner, and Laurie herself 
to be found missing from the great arm- 
chair, and I wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
she would be found in somebody’s arms in 
the little parlor down stairs, That ‘‘some- 
body ’’ has been gone three days now to our 
neighboring city on important business that 
must be settled before we wing our flight, 
and it has secmed like three ages to me. 
But if Idon’t mind I shall ramble on in 
this disconnected style, until auntie and 
Mrs, Ault, who are in the kitchen discuss- 
ing cakes and other “ weddin’ fixin’s,” as 
the latter would say, will interrupt me to 
ask my opinion. For be it known to you, 
Miss Glenn, that those cakes are my wed- 
ding cakes—prepared for wedding feast 
number two, and I am naturally very mueh 
interested in them. Auntie says that trou- 
bled her more than anything else before—I 
told her I didn’t care whether the cakes 
were iced or not! ButI must “return to 
my mutton.’’ Well, I took Robert’s arm 
after finishing that half-delirious letter to 
you, and descended to the parlor in a state 
of mind that one of the fallen angels would 
surely not have envied me. Robert was 
cool, calm and stately as ever—(do you 
know, Lydie, I can’t help thinking you were 
about half right about his selfishness. I 
think I could have liked him better if he 
had thawed a little during those last fever- 
ish days!) As we entered the parlor [ was 
dimly conscious that it was crowded, but 
could not distinguish a single face until 
just as we took our places on the floor, when 
I saw directly in front of me, looking stead- 
ily into my face with the great sad blue 
eyes that have always haunted me—O Lydie! 
I saw Ray Bernard! They say I screatned 
and fell forward upon my face. That I was 
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lifted and carried up stairs still crying wild- 
ly with every breath the one word “ Ray! 
Ray!’ They tell me all this, but I remem- 
ber nothing more until two weeks later I 
opened my eyes and saw just what I remem- 
ber seeing last—those dear eyes of my dar- 
ling looking into mine. My recovery was 
rapid after that, you may be sure. The 
physician said I had been threatened fora 
long time with brain fever, and the sudden 
shock of seeing Ray had brought the crisis. 
I know it was the contest between head and 
heart, in which the former was conquered, 
thank God! that made me ill. 

‘Ray said he had no idea of reaching my 
home on my wedding day, for I had not 
written just when J. was to be married, but 
the presumptuous boy was so certain I still 
loved him, that he determined to come and 
see what effect his actual presence. would 
have. Ltold him I hoped he was satisfied 
with the tragic scene I made of myself. 
But he says for about two weeks he was 
afraid it would be a tragedy indeed, and “I 
could not have lived without my little girl, 
darling,’’ he says, drawing me close to him 
—‘I did not; ever intend.to give you up,”’ 
Now I know this is not very grand or heroic 
in Ray, Lydie. He should have played 
Enoch Arden, and silently stole away when 
he found his Laurie about to marry another 
man, or, like Robert, have said ‘If it is 
best for her, let him have her,’’ but O, I 
am dreadfully glad he didn’t! I know my 
darling is faulty, and he knows it, too; he 
isnot blind either to my faults, but what is 
leve worth, if it does not cover like charity, 
multitude of sins?’ 

Do you see how my opinions are changed, 
Lydie? Yousee I am being ruled altogether 
by the heart now. I shudder when I think 
of the sin I was so near committing—mak- 
ing three lives miserable. For how could I 
have been happy married to one man, bound 
to *‘ love, honor and obey,”’ when the very 
dust another walked upon was dearer to me? 
O Lydie, it wont do! I wish I could put 
my arms around every girl I know, and 
whisper the words—‘‘ Never marry but for 
love—Don’t marry a man if you do love 
him, if he is reckless and dissipated, and 
not calculated to make you happy, but 


O, dear girls! as you hope for heaven, never 
marry one man while loving another! Or 
if you don’t love anybody, don’t marry at 
all. It is better to live ‘alone forever. 
Don’t even think of marrying, unless you 
love the man with all your heart and soul.” 
This is old-fashioned doctrine, Lydie, but 
don’t you agree with me? I know the army 
of old maids will be larger if this advice is 
followed, but there will be fewer wrecked 
lives and homes—a fewer number of those 
horrible divorce suits that fill and defile our 
daily papers, I grow eloquent when I 
get on this subject. Do you wonder that I 
do? Robert took his disappointment as 
coolly and stoically as he was taking me to 
the altar. He is a good man,I have no 
doubt, but O, these moral icebergs! Pleas- 
ant, I imagine, to live all your life in the 
frigid zone! Give me my faulty human 
Ray, with his warm tenderheart! Are you 
tired of all this, Lydie, dear? 

I can’t help writing it, for my heart is 
overflowing with happiness, and as Ray is 
not near, I must express it to you. I 
showed him your letter in which you so 
warmly defended his cause, and he raised 
it to his lips, as he said ‘‘ One of the truest, 
warmest hearts in the world is our little 
Lydie’s. He loves you almost as well as I 
do, But I can’t say now as I did before, 
**T wish I loved my promised husband half 
as well as I do you;” for I love him next to 
the God who gave him to me—the God who 
for Christ’s sake has pardoned and blessed 
us both. There he—my Ray—comes, Lydie, 
through the trees at the gate, and as I live! 
the preacher is with him and I not dressed! 
Auntie and Mrs. Ault will be upon me 
directly, like an army. SoI must say good- 
by again, now, darling—truest of friends— 
until I meet you next fall at your own wed- 
ding. Yes, we are coming! Ray says we 
will, for nothing would add more to our 
happiness than to see you enter into the 
same blissful state. There is that light 
step on the stair, and away I go— 

Tm back in my room now, and with my 
husband (O!!) looking over my shoulder 
I write my new name to see how it looks— 

LAURIE BERNARD. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
“THAT OTHER WOMAN.” 


ALL idea of Kate, all remembrance of the 
people rourid, was banished from Dallas 
then; and yet he was dreamily aware, first, 
that the latter were dispersing in obedience 
to some order, and then that two women 
were beside him—an attendant from the 
waiting-room, and a motherly-looking old 
body who proffered salts and recommended 

‘that he should carry ‘‘ the poor lady out of 
the smell of the paint.” Dallas obeyed me- 
chanically, and between them they carried 
her down stairs and laid her on a bench in 
one of the long cool corridors, which hap- 
pened to be otherwise untenanted at the 
moment, And then it was, as gently and 
slowly he laid the head, once so dear, upon 
a pillow hastily improvised out of the at- 
tendant’s shawl, that his presence of mind 
came back to him—as the eyelids, a moment 
back pressed down so heavily upon the 
white cheek that Death himself might have 
laid his eternal seal on them, were slowly 
and painfully lifted, and the blue eyes rest- 
ed on him with a faint, troubled, flickering 
smile, as though the soul behind were but 
half awake, as the pale lips parted with a 
murmur of his name, that, sharp and keen 
asaknife piercing to his very heart, came 
back to Dallas M’Kenzie the full remem- 
brance of all that had been in the past, and 
all that was in the present. He tried to 
speak to her, but there was a sort of chok- 
ing sob in his throat which prevented him 
from uttering a word; and it was the at- 
tendant who said: 

**She’s coming to, sir, nicely now,” and 
held a glass of water to Averil’s lips, sprin- 
kling a few drops over her face, and fan- 
ning her, with womanly words of comfort 
and encouragement. They were hardly 
needed. The first cold drops seemed to re- 
vive Mrs, Grey’s scattered senses, and she 
sat upright, trembling and white as death; 
but resolutely struggling for composure, 
and as resolutely averting her eyes from the 
man who stood at a little distance, gazing, 


with tight-clasped hands and haggard brow, 
down on her! ‘ 

“There now, m’m, you’re getting better, 
aren’t you, dear? That’s right then,’’ said 
the waiting-woman, kindly, and tying on the 
poor woman’s bonnet with brisk tidy-hands, 

**Ay, get her a glass of wine,” put in the 
motherly body, smoothing down Averil’s 
golden hair with a broad fat hand; in a dog- 
skin glove. “That'll put a little life in 
her, pore dear. I must be going back 'to 
my children’ above there? and if you’ll take 


my advice, sir, you'll get’ the lady, as seems 
to be'a friend of yours, into a cab as'soon 


possible, an’ see her ’ome; Théy do say 
that dratted paint’s the un’olesomest thing 
possible.” 


She trotted away as she spoke; and thus’: 


it chanced that for one moment the man 
and woman so sadly parted; so strangely 
met, were alone. Then Dallas spoke. 

“T thought’ you were dead,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Averil, Averil, how is it I find 
you here, and thus? For heaven’s ‘sake, 


speak to me.” 
“What do you want me to say?” she 


asked, squeezing her fingers together with . 
a desperate effort ‘to repress the ‘shiver’ 
which swept over her whole frame‘at the: 


sound of his voice. ‘I am dead—to’ you. 
Have you forgotten?” 

“ Thave forgotten nothing,” he answered, 
bitterly; “‘least of all, how I loved you, 
and how—”’ 

She stood up. Pale and weak as she 
was, there was a mingled terror and resolu- 
tion in her face, which made her strong 
enough to stand. Her voice, low though it 
might be, sounded wonderfully steady. 

**Do not say any more. I had prayed 
we might never meet again. God has not 
granted my request. Don’t make me rebel 
against his will. Good-by.”’ 

“Good-by!” he echoed. ‘*Do you mean 
to say that after all that has passed, after 
only now finding you—you whom I believed 
dead—you would coldly send me away from 
you without one word of explanation or—” 

** It is because of all that bas passed that 
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I send you away,’’ she interrupted, the 
same look of resolution always on her face, 
her eyes always turned from him. ‘‘ Of all 
people living in this world, there is no man 
and woman have more cause to avoid one 
another than you and I. If I had not been 
so weak just now, you—’ For the first 
time her voice faltered and broke. For the 
first time the color rose in her cheek. ‘‘ Dal- 
las,” she added, with sudden pathetic ear- 
nestness, ‘‘don’t let us prolong this meet- 
ing, or add more sorrow to what has gone 
before. Nothing has altered; nothing has 
changed. Remember how we parted. I 
have done you enough injury, I grant it. 
Forgive me, and let me go.’’ 

“Forgive you!’ he repeated, passion- 
ately. “‘Do you think I have waited five 
years to do that? O Averil! why didn’t 
you say ‘forgive me’ then? Why didn’t 
you speak one word of gentleness or excuse? 
Did you think I meant all I said in my rage? 
Didn’t you know—”’ 

He broke off, for the woman had come 
back with the wine, and further speech was 
impossible. Averil took it and drank it 
with the gratefulness of one who knew her 
strength needed such support, saying some 
words of thanks at the same time in her 
own gracious manner, which always seemed 
togive them additional value. Dallas stood 
by, the while, torn and quivering with con- 
flicting emotions, and wondering at her 
composure—wondering that she could bend 
her head to him so gravely, and from him 
so determinately, when she had finished 
with the woman. She had gone some steps 
from him before he was at her side again. 

** You will let me go home with you, at 
least?” he said, low and earnestly. ‘‘I do 
not ask to go in. Perhaps for more rea- 
sons than even you know of it would be 
better not—better for me, at least.’? And 
he laughed bitterly. ‘‘ You seem to take 
things coolly enough; but I must speak to 
you and ask—”’ 

“You must not speak to me, nor I an- 
swer,’’ she broke in, firmly, but hurrying 
on with a swift unsteady step. ‘‘ There 
has been wrong enough done already. I 
am not going to add to it.”’ 

did the wrong?’ he retorted, 
** Not I?” 

**No,” she said, gently, a wonderfully 
sweet smile lighting up her face, ‘‘ not you, 
Dallas. Thank God for it, not you. O, be 
glad of that, and do not begin it now.” 


They had passed through the narrow cov- 
ered entrance-way, and gained the open 
air. The setting sun was gilding the roof 
of the Exhibition opposite, and reddening 
all the western sky. The dome of the Al- 
bert Hall stood up like a huge dark globe 
against the ruby-tinted clouds. A long 
stream of carriages were filtering in and out 
of the Park gates at the top of the hill, and 
the cool breeze blew refreshingly on M’- 
Kenzie’s heated brow. All of a sudden he 
started. 

“Good gracious!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
has become—”’ 

His color changed, and he laid his hand 
on Averil’s to stay her. 

**T must go back,” he said; ‘*I had for- 
gotten. I--but stay while I get you a cab. 
You are not fit to walk, and—What do you 
want?” 

He had turned irritably to a small boy, 
who was trying to attract his attention, and 
the little urchin looked up, breathing hard, 
as if in haste. 

**O please, sir,” he panted, “I runned 
arter you with this. The young lady telled 
me to give it to you, but I couldn’t find you 
nohow in the gallery.” 

The young lady! Only a moment before 
had Dallas remembered Kate. His confu- 
sion and discomposure were even evident to 
Mrs. Grey; and they increased as he read 
the pencilled line within the little note 
handed him: 


“Only to tell you that a cab will be 
waiting at the south door. I thought I 
should be most useful in going to fetch one. 
Don’t be angry with me for not waiting. 
I am obliged to take Eve home. x.” 


‘Thank God she didn’t stay! Thank 
God that she suspects nothing,” he said to 
himself. 

And then he turned to Mrs. Grey. For 
the first time she was looking at him, 
closely, as if to read what was passing in 
his mind, and before that searching glance 
his eyes fell, and the red blood rushed into 
his face. 

‘*A cab is waiting for you round the cor- 
ner,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘Take my arm, 
and let me lead you to it.” 

“A cab—for me!’ she repeated, wonder- 
ingly. 

** Yes’’—but he still spoke in quick ner- 
vous tones—‘‘a—a friend who was with 
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me, and saw you faint, went for it. Will 
you come?” 

Once again Mrs. Grey looked at him, half 
comprehending this timé the cause ef his 
embarrassment. 

“Averil, let me go with you to your 
door.”’ 

“No,” she said, quietly. ‘Thank you, 
but good-by. We shall not meet again; 
and—and, Dallas, I think I understand. I 
remember now, I heard her voice, and I am 
very glad.” 

“‘Averil,”’ he pleaded, in an agony, “ you 
are wrong. You don’t understand. For 
mercy’s sake, give me your address, at 
least. I must write to you.” 

The tears were standing in both their 
eyes, but she shook her head, and only 
clasped her hands the tighter when he 
strove to take one in his own. 

“It is better not,” she said. ‘It would 
do no good, and you will own it when you 
are alone. Good-by.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘(THEN TRUST ME ALL IN ALL, OR NOT AT 
ALL ” 


A WARM sunshiny day; the air moist, 
with no more wind than the breathing of a 
sleeping infant; the sky very purely blue in 
the zenith, but fading into a faint golden 
haze, which seemed to rise from the hori- 
zon and wrap it round with a dreamy glory, 
like the halo which encircles the memory of 
the dead. A day such as we only get in 
autumn, when the glory of the lost sum- 
mer, Nature’s best-loved child, still clings 
about its mother’s heart, and gives a tender 
and serene sadness to the face of earth and 
sky. In the square, tall dahlias, amber, 
black and crimson; sunflowers, rank and 
greedy; and China asters of every hue, 
making bright the shady beds. Little Dot- 
tie, a brighter flower than any growing, 
playing croquet on apatch of gold-green 
grass, with three other wavy-locked, short- 
skirted little damsels. Kate, buttoned up 
in acloth jacket, and with a book in her 
hand, pacing up and down one of the shady 
walks, her slim young figure now hidden 
and now revealed by the trunks of the trees, 
which every now and then sent a crimson 
leaf fluttering down upon her head from the 
many-tinted foliage above, or suffered a 
stray golden beam from the sunny sky be- 
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yond to bring out the warm tints in her 
hair, and throw a brightness over her sober 
little face. 

A very sober face to-day, and strangely 
unlike the one which Kate was wont to 
present to the sunshine, and yet not so 
much sad as troubled and perplexed. A 
new thing that, for Kate, also; prompt de- 
cision, as often wrong as right, and seldom 
giving her time to indulge in uncertainty, 
being rather a characteristic of Miss Bel- 
lew’s impulsive disposition. Her face 
seemed to have grown older too in the night 
—the round wide-opened eyes shaded by a 
half frown, and the full lips compressed, so 
as to give a different expression to her face. 

She had not even turned the pages of the. 
book which, loosely grasped in one hand, 
served more for an excuse for her lonely 
walk than for any amusement therein; but. 
now, as a tall hat showed suddenly over the 
shrubs that skirted the railings, and a hand 
was heard fumbling with the lock of the 
gate behind her, her head did bend in sud- 
den newly-awakened interest over the page 
for amoment. The next, as if in native 
hatred of pretences, the volume was sharply 
closed, and turning round, Kate shifted it 
into the other hand, that she might open 
the gate for Dallas M’Kenzie. He had put 
his hand over to turn the key for himself, 
but his fingers seemed to have a sort of ner- 
vous quiver in them, and his face was pale 
and lined. 

‘*How did you find me out?” said Katie. 
‘* Have you been to the house?”’ 

She looked him full in the face with a 
pleasant smile of greeting, but, with the 
book in one hand and the gate in the other, 
it was not easy to offer the new-comer any- 
thing to shake, and he did not seem to ex- 
pect it, 

**Yes,”’ he said, shutting the gate for 
her, and then turning to walk at her side, 
**T went to the door, but they—the servant. 
told me you were in the square, so I didn’t 
go in.” 

‘*T am glad you didn’t,” said Kate, ‘‘ for 
mamma has one of her headaches, and you 
would only have seen Eve, But wont you 
come in now?” 

‘*Not unless you were going todoso. I 
couldn’t come yesterday evening—that is, I 
knew of course that you were going out, 
and when I got away it was so much later 
than I thought, that I was afraid I should 
only interrupt your dressing. I was so 
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vexed that you went home alone, Kate.” 

“T was afraid that. it looked rather un- 
feeling,” said Kate, whose cheeks had 
grown very red, “‘butit was not my fault. 
Eve is not strong, you know, and she want- 
ed to get back somuch that I had nochoice. 
Mamma would never have forgiven me if I 
had let her go alone. And I sent a woman 
to relieve you. You got my note, didn’t 
you? Indeed I wanted to stay.”’ 

“Your note? O yes! You were most 
kind and thoughtful. It was on your ac- 
count only that I was vexed—lest you 
might think me inattentive, I mean,” M’- 
Kenzie explained, hardly knowing whether 
to be relieved or embarrassed that things 
had taken the turn of Katie’s apologizing 
to him. Her face, as she answered, did not 
enlighten him. 

“Inattentive! I could not think you 
that when you were attending toa poor wo- 
man who fainted. I knew the only thing 
for her was to carry her out of the smell of 
the paint, and those crowding people, and 
you were the only person to do it.” 

“Yes,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘a woman 
would not have been strong enough, and it 
would have been too brutal to have left her 
there. I knew you would see that, and— 
and not be vexed with me.” 

**Did she come to soon?” asked Kate, 
rather coolly. 

**No—at least, it seemed a long time,” 

“You saw her home, I suppose. Did 
she tell you she knew me?” 

“No! Do you know her, Katie? How, 
in the name of wonder? But I did not see 
her home; she would not have allowed me, 
even if I had wished it. I don’t even know 
her address, You believe me, Kate, don’t 
you?”’ 

“Believe you? Of course,’ said Kate, 
composedly. ‘‘ It would be rather funny if 
you and I didn’t believe one another, 
wouldn’t it? But I’ll tell you how I know 
her. I met her at the seaside. She was 
lodging at a farm, and I went to see her be- 
cause she was an artist, and ill. Bee Van- 
borough said it was wrong, but I didn’t 
think about it at the time. She told me 
her name was Mrs. Clewer, and she went 
away suddenly one day, leaving me that 
picture I showed you, and which — you 
know ’’—breaking off in her sentence, with 
a quick look in his face—‘‘I heard after- 
wards that she had been a companion of 
Lady Vanborough’s. There she called 


herself ‘Mrs. Grey.’ Mr. Clive got hey the 
situation.” 

“Clive! Clive, did you say? Nonsense! 
It couldn’t be. ere can he have met 
her?’ Dallas broke in with great agitation, 
which sobered down into a flush of shame 
before the wondering look in Kate’s eyes. 

had better ask him,’ she said, 
with a good deal of quiet dignity. ‘I have 
told you all I know of my own self. If you 
want to know more, you must go to Lady 
Vanborough or Mr. Clive.” 

And, having made her explanation, Kate 
turned as if to gointo the house. M’Ken- 
zie laid his hand on her arm, checking her, 
a look of real distress and contrition on his 
face. 
** Katie, my dearest, don’t speak to me in 
that tone. Sit down on this bench a mo- 
ment. Indeed, Iam not to blame in the 
way you think. Only sit down, and let me 
tell you.” 

“*T don’t think anything yet,” said Kate, 
sitting down with most unaffected readi- 
ness to hear. “‘I don’t want to think till 
you have told me.’’ 

** That is all very well,’’ said M’Kenzie, 
taking one chilly hand in his, and stooping 
to see into her face, ‘* but do you mean that 
you and your sister have not been already 
blamiag and condemning me for yester- 
day’s occurrence; and all the more from my 
not being able to come at once and explain 
it to you? I know women better than 
that.” 

**IT don’t see why we need trouble about 
my sister,” said Kate, with a keen sense of 
how she had been made to suffer from 
Eve’s insinuations and pity, and how hard 
a fight she had had in persuading that 
young lady to keep both for the innocent 
victim only till the culprit should choose to 
make his explanations. ‘‘As to my blam- 
ing you, Dallas—but I should have thought 
you knew how I love you well enough to 
trust me for that.” 

“Do you love me well enough to trust 
me, Katie?” 

“TI should not be engaged to you if I 
didn’t,” she answered, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Yet you did not this moment. I don’t 
think you do now—quite.” 


“TI try,” she said, brokemly. Then, 


with a great effort at generosity, “I will, 
Dallas. You need not tell me unless you 
like. Indeed I trust you!” 
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“My own dear little girl!’ he said, with 
real fondness, drawing her closer to him, 
and lifting her hand to hislips. ‘‘ My love! 
If I only were worthy of you!” Then feel- 
ing her shrink ever so little, in involuntary 
remembrance of the word ‘‘love’’ she had 
heard him use to another woman yesterday, 
he added, hurriedly: 

** Kate, I had a great shock yesterday; I 
could not come to you till 1 had got over it. 
Cannot you guess who that lady was who 
fainted in the Picture Gallery—fainted at 
the sight of me? Don’t let us use any dis- 
guises about it; there need be none with 
you.” 

Slowly, but quite decidedly, Kate shook 
her head. She still held herself rather 
away from her lover, and her face had 
grown very pale. It grew paler yet, and 
the distance between them increased when 
he added, huskily: 

“Do you remember the story I told you 
on the terrace at the Gores’? That woman 
is my—is the girl I married at 8S. Louis-sur- 
Eaux—the false wife I thought drowned 
four years ago in the Hudson.” 

A dead silence. One or two crumpled 
yellow leaves rustled waveringly down, first 
on to Dallas’s shoulder, then on to the 
ground below. A couple of linnets flew 
pecketting about in the boughs overhead. 
There was a sound of water dripping, drop 
by drop, from a trough running round the 
weedy old summer-house behind them. 
Nothing more. 

*< Katie,” said Dallas, his voice low and 
shaken, ‘‘wont you speak to me? Have 
you nothing to say?” He tried to take her 
hand again, but she almost snatched it 
from him, and covered her face with it, 
half sobbing: 

moment! I will in one moment !— 
O Dallas!—Do you mean really?—Are you 
sure?”’ 

‘*T wish I were not! he answered, bit- 
terly. 

“0, don’t say that! Dallas, I am so 
glad, so glad. O, didn’t I know—” 

**Glad!’’ he repeated, in almost angry 
wonder, “I should like to know why!” 

‘Don't be vexed with me;”’ and she 
turned her shining eyes and glowing cheeks 
tohim; ‘‘I could only think at first how 
little other people knew you! I was sure I 
could trust you, my good noble Dallas—O 
poor fellow! poor fellow!’ as her face sud- 
denly altered. ‘‘I know it is terrible for 
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you! ButIcouldn’t help being glad that 
you were as good and great as I had always 
thought you.” 

** You area silly child,” he said, too sadly 
for much gratitude. ‘But I am glad you 
can trust me. You may. Shall we go into 
the house now? You will be catching cold 
sitting out here,” 

“Not just yet,” she said, putting her 
hand for the first time in his, and looking 
in his face. ‘‘Dallas, you look very ill. 
This has been a great blow to you?” 

He turned away his head with some im- 
patience. 

** My dear, if you were a little older, you 
would understand that without asking.”’ 

“You loved her so very much,” she per- 
sisted, half inquiringly. The cloud on his 
face deepened; he turned on her sharply: 

**So much, that if I had known she was 
alive and here, I would have stayed in Can- 
ada, Mexico, anywhere, at the other side of 
the world, that I might not run the risk of 
seeing her face again, when the sight can 
only bring me the pain I am suffering now! 
How little you understand such things!’ 

**T am learning to understand,’’ she said, 
very simply; but something in her voice, 
and in the white look which had come over 
her face, showed Dallas how passionately 
he had spoken. He tried to apologize; but 
she stopped him at the first word. 

**] think I understand more than you do, 
This lady—Mrs. Grey, or Clewer—you think 
very, very wicked; that she deceived you 
dreadfully. That was the least part of the 
sin, of course ’’—a start at this from M’ Ken- 
zie, who opened his eyes somewhat—* but 
still, it was bad enough. Dallas, J don’t 
think so. I’m sure there must have been 
some mistake, O, don’t be angry! Remem- 
ber, I’ve seen, I’ve spoken toher. A wo- 
man can’t be so mistaken in another wo- 
man as I should be, if she were the vile—”’ 

He stopped her, not angrily, but authori- 
tatively. 

‘“*Hush! Never hint at that possibility. 
If you love me, be silent! It is not even 
possible, but—” 

“Tf it were?” she suggested, timidly. 

“If it were—then for my sake—both our 
sakes—never think of it, or speak your 
thought to me. Great heavens! If it 
were—”’ 

** You would not have asked me to marry 
you then, would you?” she asked, looking 
up earnestly into his face. 
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“Would that have made a live man dead 
or altered our lives? But it is not so. 
Child, how can you talk so?”’ 

** Because I think—indeed, dear Dallas,”’ 
and her lip quivered, but she spoke bravely, 
“T think I ought toset youfree. I think 
you ought not to go on with this.” 

** Free!’’ he repeated, with a sudden blaze 
of color in his face, such a light in his eyes, 
that she shrank back, thinking it anger; and 
he, fearful that he had betrayed himself, 
and deadly ashamed of the consciousness of 
what the momentary sound of that word 
**free’’ had been to him, hastened to extin- 
guish the thought in half-simulated harsh- 
ness, ‘‘ Free! Throw meover, you mean! 
Is that what you want, Kate? And would 
you do it too? I thought you, at least, 
loved me.” 

“You know I do,” said Kate, the tears 
brimming in her eyes. “I wish you didn’t 
know it so well, for then you could judge 
better. O Dallas dear! be fair with me! 
Itis different now that you know she is 
alive; and suppose—” 

* Kate, I will not hear that suppose.’ Do 
you forget the proofs? I know, and only 
too well.” 

“But you did not know she was living,’’ 
Kate persisted, pleading against her own 
heart, and with a great lump in her throat, 
which seemed as if it would choke her. * 

“What difference does that make? Are 
not five years’ sacrifice enough to one wo- 
man’s wrong-doing? Is my whole life to 
be made desolate by her memory? I have 
been fair with you. Kate, I told you the 
whole miserable story when most men 
would have hidden it from you. If it did 
not weigh then against your marrying me, 
it should not weigh now. Of course if you 
choose to take offence at my surprise of 
yesterday—though, as you see, I am here at 
your side, not even knowing the woman’s 
present name or address—if you want your 
freedom back—’”’ 

‘Dallas, you know it is not that!’ cried 
poor Kate, in an agony. ‘* You know how 
I love you, and it is only that I want you to 
be happy.” 

**T thought and hoped you were going to 
make me happy.” 

**IT couldn’t if you did not love me,” she 
whispered, turning her head against his 
shoulder to hide her tears. 

**My dearest child, I do love you, the 
same now as J ever did,’’ he cried, touched 


by her innocence and affection, and asking 
himself what the man would deserve who 
could break faith with such a childish thing. 
The leaves weve still thick enough on the 
trees to serve as a screen, and he turned up 
her face to his, and kissed it twice tenderly. 
** My darling, can’t you trust my love as 
well as me?” he asked, holding her to him, 
and trying to smile. 

“It is because I do trust you, and know 
how good you are, that Iam afraid that 
even if you still cared for her—” 

“Remember that you are speaking of 
another man’s wife,’’ he said, sternly. 

** But he might die—be dead even now. 
O Dallas!” 

“My dear love, were he twenty times 
dead, his widow could never be my wife. 
A woman who acted as she did might be 
forgiven, but not so far. Come, Katie, you 
don’t really want to throw me over, and 
leave me all alone, as you found me?—you, 
who are all I have.’’ 

*“You know I don’t, unless it were for 
your good,”’ she said, the happy smile steal- 
ing back, as she leant her head against him, 

**My good is bound up in you, so never 
speak of this again. It was an unfortunate 
accident, but it could not be helped. Now 
let neither of us ever mention it again. 
Promise me, Kate.’’ 

“If you—like,”’ she said, hesitatingly, 
but with an uneasy recollection of that pale 
sorrowful face, with its calm eyes and noble 
brow. ‘‘ Only—Dallas, you said she had no 
relations, and she looks so jll, Do you 
think she could be very poor?” 

** Hush!’ he said, wincing visibly. That 
is not for you to trouble about. I have 
spoken to a lawyer—Mr. Clive. If she is 
in want, he will relieve her.”’ 

*““You are very generous,” said Kate, 
worshippingly; *‘ but Mr. Clive! It is very 
strange!’ 

“Ah! what did you say about him?” 

Kate repeated it, and now with Lady 
Vanborough’s suppositions as to the lawyer, 
too, having lost his heart to this terrible 
and all-conquering woman. ‘‘ Not that she 
believed it,”’ she said, thinking to herself 
that if he had done so, he had certainly got 
over it before he came to Combe Regis, un- 
less it could have been pique—not a pleas- 
ant idea, that; and yet, if true, might it 
not account for his brusk, unloverlike 
manner? Ah! what did it matter, though, 
Kate thought, while she loved Dallas, and 
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Dallas loved her? She stole a look at him 
half timidly, as if expecting to meet his 
eyes watching her; but they were turned 
on vacancy, his hands were knotted togeth- 
er, and his brow corrugated, as though in 
the attempt to solve some weighty question; 
and Kate felt her heart sink with a sudden 
unaccountable load of doubt and misgiving. 

** Shall we call Dottie, and go into the 
house?” she said, rising, and the violent 
start he gave showed how far away from 
her his mind had gone. 

‘* No, dear, no,”” he answered, hurriedly, 
**T can’t stay now. Good-by.” 

And with a hasty pressure of her hand, a 
forced smile of adieu, he was gone, letting 
himself out without even a backward glance 
in answer to Dottie’s cry of recognition. 
Kate stood within the gate, her eyes so 
blinded by a mist of unshed tears, that she 
never saw some one crossing the road till a 
voice said: 

“Open the gate, Katie. So you went 
into the square to have your interview in 
private! I hope he has explained—My dear 
Kittie, you’re not crying, are you? Do 
come in! Some one will be sure to see,” 

And the tall slim blonde looked sharply 
into her sister’s telltale face, while Dallas, 
who should have been there to answer for 
himself, was hurrying down the street, re- 
peating to himself: 

“Clive got her the situation! Clive, the 
lawyer, who saw us married! Why didn’t 
he tell me! Howcomes he to know her? I 
must see him at once, and find out what he 
does know. She is not beguiling him, and 
he me! What a blind, mad, besotted fool 
he must think me, if that be so!” 

When Clive came back from court that 
day, it was to learn that Mr. M’Kenzie had 
called twice to see him, and had left his 
card, on which was scrawled an urgent re- 
quest that he would call that evening at the 
Canadian’s rooms. 

Bernard shook his head. 

“Not so,” he said. ‘That man will 
never let me alone if I give in to his folly, 
and the end will be, Kate sacrificed, and for 
what? No, no; she loves him, and he shall 
marry her—if I can keep him to it, that is. 
Now to go and see Mrs, Grey.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 
KATE was away from home. Both her 


hitherto unshaken health and childishly 
high spirits had given way so completely 
during the last few weeks, that Lady Mar- 
garet had taken advantage of the house re- 
quiring doing up, in preparation for the 
approaching nuptials, to insist on her accept- 
ing an invitation for herself and little Dottie 
from an old friend who lived at Fulham. 
Mrs. Clifton Gore, the friend with whom 
she was now staying, was the wife of a very 
clever barrister, one of Bernard Clive’s 
most intimate friends. It was at a ball 
given at their house in the summer that 
Dallas had proposed, and had been accepted ; 
and Mrs. Gore, who was aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and was a very sweet and happy 
young wife herself, had felt an increased 


’ and thoroughly womanly interest in both 


lovers ever since. She invited Mr. M’Ken- 
zie to come as well during the latter part of 
Kate’s visit; and she told the young lady so, 
with a cordial kiss, when she found her 
standing, with a very pensive face and one 
hand tightly clasped in Dottie’s, at the cor- 
ner of the terrace where Dallas had told the 
story of his first love and his last. 

They were all enjoying the late warmth 
and sunshine one afternoon, Mr. Gore and 
his brother-in-law smoking their cigars on 
the terrace, with little Jack and Dottie 
playing with a litter of Newfoundland pup- 
pies near them; and Mrs. Gore sitting just 
inside the French window, near enough to 
join in the conversation, and with her baby 
kicking up its dimpled toes, and crowing 
with satisfaction, on a cushion at her feet. 
Kate had been sitting beside her; but Mrs. 
Gore had sent her into the garden to get 
some late white roses which grew on a wall 
near the river walk; and Dallas had fol- 
lowed her. 

He was in better spirits to-day than he 
had been for some time back—made Kate 
happy by telling her that he had missed her 
terribly, and teased her so gayly about her 
obstinacy in persisting in gathering the 
roses, thorns and all, for herself, instead of 
letting him do it, that she tossed her pretty 
head with a saucy smile, and told him that 
if he must needs be so officious, he could go 
and get hera pair of garden scissors from 
the summer-house at the other end of the 
garden, 
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He must have been very quick about his 
errand; for she had barely time to spring 
up for a cluster of buds, rather too high for 
her grasp, and to scratch her fingers badly 
in the effort, when the manly tread was 
heard again on the gravel behind her; and 
she turned round laughing, with, ‘‘ What, 
back already! Did you make haste that 
you might see your prediction veri—”’ and 
there she stopped abruptly, and blushed 
scarlet; for the gentleman addressed was 
not Dallas, but a stranger—a tall, fair 
young man, painfully consumptive-looking, 
and with a clerical tie peeping behind the 
collar of his thick overcoat. 

** Mrs. Gore, I presume,” he said, lifting 
his hat, and showing a face strangely sug- 
gestive of some one Kate knew, though 
whom she could not at that moment remem- 
ber. “Iam afraid I am intruding; but I 
had occasion to call on a guest of yours, 
Mr. M’Kenzie, on urgent business; and 
hearing that he was staying here took the 
liberty of coming down tosee him, The 
servant told meI should find him by the 
river; or—”’ 

** He was here a moment ago,”’ said Kate, 
relieving the visitor’s evident embarrass- 
ment by her pretty easy gracefulness. “I 
am not Mrs. Gore, only a guest of hers; but 
he has only gone to get something for me. 
I will call him if you like.” 

*O, thank you; but pray don’ttrouble. I 
oan wait easily,’ was the courteous answer; 
and there was something in the voice so 
much more familiar than the face, that Kate 
could not help exclaiming: 

* Ought not 1 to know you? I fancy—” 

** My brother knows the Gores very well,”’ 
the visitor broke in. ‘‘ My name is Clive— 
Philip Clive. You may have heard him 
speak of me; but I have only just returned 
from Canada, and am a stranger here. In- 
deed if I had not been the bearer of a death- 
bed commission to Mr. M’ Kenzie—”’ 

** From Canada!’’ repeated Kate. The 


_ bright color faded out of her cheeks, leaving 


them whiter than the roses; and the blos- 
soms fell from her cold nerveless fingers 
with a low rustle to the ground. She sat 
down suddenly on the rustic bench beside 
her, with a feeling as if her knees had sud- 
denly giveu way, and made a mute gesture 
that he should do the same. 

‘Will you wait here?—I—I know your 
brother,”’ said the poor little girl, forcing a 
strange wan smile, ‘“‘ He is a great friend 


of ours. Yes, I have heard of you too,” 
and a little shiver made the words half in- 
audible as she thought with whom connect- 
ed. ‘‘ Your voice is just like his.” 

** The only likeness between us, I trust,’’ 
said Philip, haughtily, the hectic spot deep- 
ening in his thin face. “I beg your par- 
don, but the fact is, Bernard and I have 
hardly a point in common. At this very 
moment he is behaving in the most extraor- 
dinary way, thwarting me in my efforts to 
right one who has been most cruelly 
wronged, and actually declining to give me 
this Mr. M’Kenzie’s address—I found it out 
without him, however—” 

Hush! there he is with Mr. M’Kenzie,” 
said Kate. ‘‘ They are at the door of the 
summer-house. Let us go to them.” 

There was no surprise or agitation in her 
tone. She spoke very low, almost in a whis- 
per; and if Philip had looked at her he 
would have been horrified by the change 
five minutes had wrought. This white- 
faced woman, with darkly-lined pain-laden 
eyes, was no more like the brilliant smiling 
girl he had found among the roses, than if 
she had been the latter’s wraith. 

But he had risen to his feet with a look 
of fierce anger, which swept away all 
thought of anybody else. 

‘Bernard here!’ he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently. ‘So he has tried to be before me, 
has he? and perhaps to get M’Kenzie out of 
the way. ‘Because the man is going to be 
married’ forsooth! As if that were any 
reason he should not take back a calumny 
which is blighting an innocent life! Excuse 
me, I must go to them at once. Thisisa 
private matter.” 

** Not from me, I think,’’ said Kate, gen- 
tly. “You are quite right; but—it is I 
who was going to marry Mr. M’ Kenzie; and 
I will see that you can speak freely to him. 
Bernard shall not prevent wrong being 
righted for—for any one’s sake;’’ and before 
Philip could recover from his conscience- 
stricken silence, she had led him along the 
laurestinus-bordered path to the summer- 
house, at the door of which the two other 
men were talking too earnestly to notice 
their approach, and startled them both by 
her quiet announcement: 

‘Dallas, here is Mr. Philip Clive. He 
wishes to speak to you on a matter of im- 
portance.” 

Dallas turned round, flushing violently. 

“ Katel’—then turning angrily to Ber- 
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nard. ‘“ You never told me, sir, that your 
brother was here. Mr. Philip Clive,’’ and 
he spoke with strongly repressed emotion 
and bitterness, ‘‘ I should be glad to see you, 
but I have just given my word to your 
brother not to communicate with you on 
the subject you come about except through 
him.” 

** My brother! What has he to do with 
my affairs?’ cried Philip; but Bernard 
checked him, an air of keen disappointment 
and depression in his tone. 

‘Nothing. Icometoo late. Mr. M’Ken- 
zie, I release you from your engagement. 
Miss Bellew,” going up to her with a look 
of anxious kindly earnestness on his face, 
**these gentlemen are too intent on their 
Canadian business to have leisure for you 
and me. Will you let me take you back to 
the house? I have a message for you from 
Miss Eve.”’ 

He spoke trying to divert her attention; 
but Kate put an ice-cold little hand in his 
without looking at him, and said in the 
same low strange voice : 

would rather stay, thank you. I may, 
Dallas, may I not? This concerns me as 
much as you; and it is better we should 
both hear it from Mr. Philip Clive at the 
same time.” 

She did not wait for an answer, but led 
the way into the summer-house, and sat 
down. Dallas seemed too irresolute and 
agitated to reply. He had lost his nerve in 
the unexpected conjunction of events and 
people; and Philip’s eager determination to 
speak in contrast to Kate’s emotionless 
quiet, seemed to bewilder him. He looked 
at her asif about to dissent; but then his 
eyes went back to Philip, who was drawing 
a bundle of papers from the pocket of his 
evercoat; and he too sat down on the other 
side of the roughly-carved little table in the 
centre, and folded his arms on it. Bernard 
leaut against the ivy-wreathed pillar with 
crossed arms and tightened, disapproving 
lips, and eyes bent on Kate’s drooping head. 

shall not detain you long,’ Philip 
said, nervously, fumbling at his papers. 
‘*‘ Had I known with whom yeu were stay- 
ing—but I promised a dying wretch to finish 
this duty for him; and as it is a case of foul 
slander, in which you were made an inno- 
cent party—”’ He stopped to cough, a long 
hollow convulsive cough, which brought a 
fresh furrow of concern to Bernard’s brow. 
Dallas looked up quickly. 
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‘* What slander have I been a party to?” 
he asked. don’t understand you,’ 

“You will in a moment. If I were to 
read al] these,’’? touching the papers before 
him, ‘it would take too long; and this 
cough (though it is nothing, really nothing 
at all) interrupts me; but I have made a 
summary of them; and you can stop me if 
you find occasion, To commence with 
what concerns yourself: you were married 
onthe 11th of April, 186-, at S. Louis-sur- 
Eaux, a village in the province of Three 
Rivers, to Miss Averil Gertrude Ray, a resi- 
dent of that place.’ 

**Go said M’Kenzie, hoarsely. At 
the first mention of his marriage his eyes 
wandered to Kate; but she neither moved 
nor looked up, and they came back to the 
speaker, and never strayed again. Philip 
had only paused for breath. He went on 
reading. 

* Half-an-hour after your wedding you 
received a letter from a Mr. Milbank, in- 
forming you that Miss Ray was already 
married to the writer; that they had been 
obliged to separate on account of money 
matters; but that the lady was not only 
aware of his existence, but had been corre- 
sponding with him till within the last few 
days. This person also enclosed a certifi- 
cate which he declared—” 

“*Was it false then?” M’Kenzie broke 
in with a vehemence which almost shook 
the little building; ‘‘ was this man not her® 
husband, and I deceived?”’ 

** Deceived!’ repeated Philip, in a voice 
of bitter scorn; “how could you de- 
ceived? you who day by day had seen the 


Character of your betrothed open to you as 


the pages of the Bible—you who, if you did 
not cast any accusation affecting her honor 
from you as you would the dirt from your 
feet, must have sifted it to the very bottom 


‘before even offending her ears with it! 


How could you be deceived, when having, 
as of course you had, taken this ordinary 
step, you went to her, and hurled her dis- 
grace in her face, loading her with vitupera- 
tion and obloquy, and heaping on her every 
malediction and reproach which a madman 
(I beg your pardon, a virtuous and injured 
man!) could find it in his vocabuJary to 
utter—’’ 

** Go on,’’ repeated M’ Kenzie, an ominous 
frown on his brow. ‘‘ You are a clergyman, 
Isee. Spare sneers which cannot be an- 
swered as I would answer them on another 
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man, and—go on. Was she married?” 

“Of course she was,” Philip retorted 
with the same contemptuous smile, “ and 
to this Milbank. (You'll find fault with 
my sneering at him perhaps; I can’t help 
that. Clergyman or no clergyman, I must.) 
When Averil was agirl of nineteen, this 
man—a young fellow then, and an attorney 
—was employed in unravelling some specu- 
lations in which her father was mixed up. 
Mr. Ray was a weak man, as innocent as a 
baby, and as ignorant of business. The 
speculation was a huge swindle; several 
people were ruined by it. There was a hue 
and cry for the promoters, and—he was one 
of them. Milbank had the papers, knew all 
about it from the first, and had it in his 
power to show the poor old man as innocent 
of double-dealing as he really was, or de- 
nounce him as the cheat circumstances 
made him appear. What do you think he 
did? Went to the house where Mr. Ray 
was lying ill (the shock and agitation hav- 
ing been too much for him), and offered to 
clear him and his name for a certain price 
which, in plain terms, he specified.” 

“ Averil’s hand! I knew it,” Dallas 
gasped, huskily. 

**Miss Ray’s hand,” corrected Philip, a 
haughty flash in his eyes. ‘‘ Yes, he asked 
for that; and it was denied him. He per- 
sisted. She told him with her own lips 
that the only feelings she had for him were 
the most entire contempt and distrust. 
Still he persisted; and—well, sir, the father 
was sick and suffering. He had always 
liked this Milbank, a handsome plausible 
fellow, and he prayed and urged his daugh- 
ter to consent and save him. His wife, a 
proud delicate woman, dreading scandal 
and shame more than death, and the idol of 
her daughter’s heart, pleaded with Averil to 
the same tune, until—well, you can guess 
the end—she was driven desperate, and 
yielded. Mr. Ray’s name appeared among 
the innocent sufferers instead of the guilty 
promoters of the bubble; and Averil was 
married to Milbank in the following week. 
The old people lost most of their money in 
the crash, sold their house in Montreal, and 
migrated to a cottage in the suburbs, where, 
within only two months of the downfall of 
the swindle, Mr. Ray died. Averil’s sacri- 
fice had saved her father’s reputation: 
Averii’s sacrifice had not saved her father’s 
life. There is little need to go into what 
followed. Miss Ray had told this Milbank 


what were her feelings towards him. She 
repeated them before going to the altar; and 
she never changed thém. He disbelieved 
her at first; then he swore to break her 
pride and punish her; and he married her 
for that purpose. They lived together for 
one year, during which (remember, I have 
all this from his own lips) he lavished on 
her every insult and injury, down to curses, 
blows, and worse indignities still. And she 
bore all uncomplainingly, doing her duty 
with the silent patience of a martyr, and 
disdaining her tyrant too mucheven to 
reproach him. Finally, having spent all 
their money, got into debt, and being on 
the eve of arrest for some piece of roguery 
too sharp for the law to overlook, he de- 
serted her without even an adieu. An ex- 
ecution was put into their house almost 
immediately afterwards, the furniture was 
sold, and she was left penniless and alone 
in the world.”’ 

Something like a curse broke from Dallas 
M’Kenzie’s lips, and his right hand clenched 
convulsively; but Philip went on: 

“In this strait Averil did what I suppose 
most young women so situated would have 
done—went home to her mother, and lived 
with her for eighteen months in such peace 
as health injured by all she had gone 
through, and a continual dread of her hus- 
band’s reappearance, would permit. At 
the end of that time, however, this dread 
was laid to rest, and the shadow which hung 
over their lives lifted forever. They re- 
ceived news of Mr. Milbank’s death.”’ 

** His death!’’ cried M’Kenzie. ‘He was 
dead, then, and she is my—But you said 
you had this from his ownlips! For Heay- 
en’s sake go on.”’ 

His face was ashy pale, and his hands 
quivering with agitation. Bernard looked 
at Kate, for as the words broke from her 
lover’s lips, he saw a quick long shiver run 
from head to heel through her entire frame. 

’ “He was not dead, andI had this from 
his own lips,”’ said Philip, with a scornful 
smile, broken by his oft-recurring cough; 
“but he anda friend of his had got in- 
volved in some disgraceful affair which, if 
discovered, would have transported him for 
life. The only chance of his escaping was 
that he should die before the news got wind 
at head-quarters, and he did die accordingly, 
and in a most skillful manner. Averil first 
received a pencilled scrawl from himself, 
saying that ‘he was dying, and a few days 
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afterwards a letter from the doctor who had 
attended him (his friend) telling her of his 
decease, and enclosing a certificate of the 
same. He further stated that Milbank had 
desired his few effects should be sent to his 
wife, and accordingly these convincing 
proofs of his decease were duly forwarded 
to her—a half-worn suit of clothes and some 
linen marked by herself; a copy of Walt 
Whitman’s poems, stained with tobacco- 
juice, and with his name inside; a pipe 
which had been often puffed in her face, 
and a note-book with a draft on a Montreal 
bank for twenty dollars in it. Perhaps this 
last item was the most conclusive evidence 
of any (had any more been needed), Japhet 
Milbank never having been known to let a 
penny out of his clutches that he could hold 
on to, and the scoundrel was well aware of 
it. That draft sealed the lie which ruined 
his wife’s life. 

** Her future was determined on the same 
day which saw the announcement of Mil- 
bank’s death in the Montreal papers.’ She 
and her mother gave up their cottage, dis- 
missed the servants (all but the French 
maid, who had been with them ever since 
Mrs. Ray’s marriage), and travelled north 
to S. Louis-sur-Eaux, where she resumed 
her maiden name and her old life. They 
were very poor, as you know, but to Averil 
any poverty, so her mother could have been 
shielded from suffering from it, would have 
been bliss after all she had gone through; 
and Mrs. Ray had only one wish left—never 
to hear the name or to be reminded of the 
man to whom she had sacrificed her child’s 
life. It was the one slur on her own for 
which she could never forgive herself; and 
Averil’s own horror of the past urged her 
to blot out the very memory of it to the ut- 
most. Her marriage was never so much as 
suspected among the people where they had 
settled. It wasa thing unspoken of, and 
ignored even between themselves, 

“Thus they lived three years—three 
peaceful quiet years—making few acquaint- 
ances, mixing in no society, all in all to 
each other, and never suspecting that they 
held a traitor in their midst—a traitor who, 
but for you, might never have lifted her 
head to sting. This person was a quadroon 


woman—you remember her, I see—who 
came to §. Louis-sur-Eaux shortly after 
themselves, sought help and employment 
from them, and was taken into their service 
as general servant; and she knew not only 
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of Japhet Milbank’s existence and where- 
abouts, but was paid by him to keep him 
acquainted with every detail of his wife’s 
life. This woman, who for three years had 
nothing but a journal of absolute retire- 
ment, of matronly reserve, and unfailing 
kindness to herself to record, was the per- 
son who informed him of your arrival in the 
place within a week of its occurrence; and 
from that time, through your rapidly-in- 
creasing friendship and the mother’s ill- 
ness and death, to your subsequent engage- 
ment, was in constant and regular commu- 
nication with her employer. 

Yes, I am a clergyman,’”’ said Philip, 
with a blaze of indignation in his eyes and 
voice; ‘‘ but I can hardly curb my tongue, 
now, to speak of the devilish malice which 
could play with its innocent victim as a cat 
with a mouse, and deal its deathblow when 
the pure and generous love, which had 
never for one moment been his, had not 
only been bestowed on another, but conse- 
crated to the latter by the blessing of the 
church. With his dying lips the wretch 
told me: 

“*“ She always hated me, and looked down 
on me, and I was determined to bring her 
where others should hate and look down on 
her. The plot was carefully laid and easily 
carried out—almost too easily, for the blind 
fool she loved knew so little of her as to be 
convinced of her baseness at the first sight 
of my letter, and never from beginning to 
end suspected that she was more deceived 
than himself.’ Yes, Mr. M’Kenzie, you 
were a useful tool in humbling—” 

‘Spare broke from M’ Kenzie, with 
a terrible cry—a cry of such sorrow and re- 
morse as thrilled all present. ‘‘And she 
was innocent? She was deceived too? O 
my Averil—my poor injured love!’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LEFT TO HERSELF. 


**T must see Averil.” 

He was gone as he spoke, glancing at his 
watch, and muttering something about 
catching the train, as he sped through the 
garden by the shortest route. 

When Kate left the summer-house, it 
was with the stunned and dizzy feeling of 
one who has just received a blow on the 
head, heavy enough to crush out all con- 
sciousness but pain, but not heavy enough 
even to dull that. She did not hear Clive’s 
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hurried whisper to her lover—it was pur- 
posely too low for that; and yet the sense 
that she had been allowed to go out from 
the midst of them unheeded and unthought 
of added afresh pang to the poignancy of 
the sorrow she was enduring, a fresh proof 
to the fact she already felt in her inmost 
being—that her share in the drama was 
over, her part in the play played out. The 
fifth act, where all had to be made right, 
had no place in the cast forher. She might 
take her seat among the audience and look 
on, if she would; but no more: nothing 
else any more. 

So she went slowly on through the gar- 
den walks, almost stumbling now and then 
against the shrubs in her semi-stupefied ab- 
sorbment, when a hand gently touched her 
arm, and a voice—Clive’s, but wonderfully 
gentle, too—said: 

*“Wont you go in by the conservatory, 
Miss Bellew? Gore and his brother-in-law 
are smoking to an extent on the terrace, 
and I know you can’t bear tobacco.”’ 

He spoke in alow rapid tone, stepping 
forward after a moment’s silence to open 
the conservatory door for her. Kate had 
not answered, or seemed to hear, and he 
thought she was going to pass him without 
speaking, and was doubtful as to whether 
he had offended her, or only hurt her more; 
but on the threshold she paused, lifting a 
little face as white as a snowflake, and with 
no light or radiance in the dark eyes, to 
him, as she said very simply and quietly: 

‘*Thank you. You mean to be kind, I 
know. Thank you, but don’t let him come 
now. I—I can’t talk yet.” 

And then she was gone — disappeared 
among the scented shrubs and crimson 
tropical blossoms which made a southern 
summer of one corner of the house; and 
Clive returned to the others with the vision 
of a tall shadowy face thrown up against a 
background of green flickering leaves in 
his mind, with the touch of a cold little 
hand in his, and a heart aching almost too 
much for indignation. 

Kate did not lie down, or try to sleep, nor 
did any tears come to relieve her. She sat 


in her room, with her hands lying limp and 
white on the lap of her dark dress, and the 
shawl falling from her shoulders in two 
straight lines to the ground. The mellow 
afternoon light reddened into a glorious 
sunset, all crimsons, and violets, and pale 
pure greens, dashed and streaked with long 
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lines of golden fire, which were reflected in 
the river’s breast, and cast strange flickering 
lights on Kate’s colorless face; and then 
that too faded in sober twilight gray; a cold 
breeze sprang up ftom the river, sighing 
dirgelike among the yellow foliage on the 
trees, and blowing over the slight young 
figure which sat there before the open win- 
dow, still and motionless, with only one 
feeling in her stunned brain, the first which 
always comes toa young creature in the 
néwness of a great grief, and says to the 
soul, like the tolling of a passing bell, “‘Al} 
is over for you! all is over for you for ever- 
more!’’ 

And Dallas never came the whole even- 
ing. Nocomment was made upon his ab- 
sence by any one, but Mrs. Gore sent Kate 
to bed early. 

He came next day. Bravely as Kate had 
endeavored to keep up, going to church in 
the morning had been too much for her; 
and her hosts had forbidden her attempting 
it in the afternoon, and insisted that she 
should lie down in the library and nurse 
her headache, which by this time was so 
ragingly bad that she could hardly force a 
smile in answer to their kindness. And so 
it happened that about three o’clock, when 

‘Mr. Gore and his brother were gone for a 
walk, and Mrs. Gore, Dottie and little Jack 
were being dressed for afternoon service, 
Kate was quite alone when there came a 
ring at the front door, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards the footman announced, 
Mr. M’Kenzie.” 

Kate had been expecting him from mo- 
ment to moment all day. She knew he 
must come, sooner or later, and she was not 
lying down, or trying to rest, but simply 
waiting for him—waiting, and nothing else. 
Her back was to the light, so that he could 
not see the change in her face, and her el- 
bow rested on a little table, on which a vol- 
ume of George Herbert was lying open; but 
she was not making even a pretence of 
reading it, though every now and then one 
line, which formed the refrain all down the 
page, caught her eye, and smote with a dull 
reproachful pain on her heart— 


“ Was ever grief like mine?” 


Dallas came into the room slowly, and 
with a hesitation which was evidently in- 
creased by finding Kate alone. He was 
very pale, and there were signs of strong 
agitation and disturbance in his face, 
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though he came in smiling, and saying that 
he hoped his hosts had not been offended 
by his sudden departure on the yesterday. 
There was something he was obliged to do, 
and it had not got done in time for him to 
return to Fulham the same night, or— 
‘But I hope they will excuse me,” he 
added, with the same constrained smile. 
**T needn’t ask you to do so, Katie. Your 


kind little heart is too sympathetic to be-- 


lieve I could be intentionally rude or unkind 
to you. You were not angry with me for 
going away, were you?” 

He had got over it very well, and seemed 
disposed to let the matter rest there; but as 
he stooped to kiss his betrothed, she drew 
back her head quickly, and then, as if to 
atone for the repulse, put her hand in his 
and said gently: 

“Ono! I knew you must have a great 
deal to think of; and, indeed, I had too. 
But—I am glad you have come now, Dal- 
las, for you—”’ 

“Of course I have come,’’ he put in, 
huskily. ‘‘I would have come earlier if I 
could, Did you think I should break my 
engagement?”’ 

There was a double meaning in the ques- 
tion, and so Kate understood and accepted 
it. The color rose a little in her pale face, 
and her lip quivered, but those twenty-four 
hours of waiting had schooled her to calm 
and self-restraint, and she answered, 
gravely: 

‘No, Dallas, I knew you would not; but 
I.am going away from here early to-mor- 
row. I have written to mamma already, to 


_ tell her so, and I thought that what we had 


to say to each other was best said and fin- 
ished here, before we part.”’ 

‘Finished!’ repeated M’Kenzie, the 
blood rushing into his dark face. ‘‘I don’t 
understand you, Kate. I have nothing to 
say except that Iam very sorry you would 
be present during young Clive’s visit yes- 
terday, and that, of course, what you heard 
makes no difference to us.’’ 

“Yes, I thought you would say that,” 
said Kate, softly, ‘‘ but it does make a dif- 
ference—a great difference, Dallas, for yes- 
terday you and I were engaged to each 
«ther, and now we are only friends, friends 
as we were at Combe Regis — nothing 
more.”’ 

“Do you mean that you give me up? 
Nonsense, Katie, we have had all that out 
before. Don’t begin it overagain. I asked 


you to marry me, and I abide byit. Do 
you think I shall make you a worse hus- 
band because her name is purified? Try 
me, that’s all! And understand, I know 
perfectly well that you love me, and I will 
not let you put me away.” 

“You will have to do so,” said Kate, 
sadly, and shrinking away from the arm 
which would have drawn her closer. Her 
very heart seemed breaking, and there were 
lines of pain round her eyes, but she spoke 
with a resoluteness quite new to him. 
**You are true and generous, Dallas, and I 
am glad, so glad of it; but—you cannot 
marry me unless I consent, and I will not.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘* RING OUT THE OLD: RING IN THE NEW.” 


** Karts, there’s a letter for you. Make 
haste!—Mamma is longing for you to open 
it. It’s from Dick.” 

** Kate, have you got me the book?” 

“*O Kittie! do come and hear me prac- 
tise. Tom says, if I’m ready by five, he’ll 
take me out when he comes in from the 
office.” 

** Dottie has lost her spelling-book, Kate, 
so I couldn’t teach her for you. I really 
think you ought to punish her—careless lit- 
tle monkey!’ 

It was a bright sunny afternoon in May, 
and Kate stood in the drawing-room door- 
way of a comfortable medium-sized house 
north of the Regent’s Park. It looked out 
in front on the green slope of Primrose 
Hill, with a view of park palings and tall 
trees if you stood in an angle of the win- 
dow; and only sufficient glimpses of houses 
and chimney-pots to give it life: as bright 
and cheerful a prospect as could well be 
found in (unfashionable) London; and 
though the room within was rather small 
for the large family inhabiting it, and by no 
means overtidy, it looked both bright and 
cheerful too; the old furniture from Gres- 
ham Square giving it an air of comfort and 
dignity which more than made amends for 
the latter being too large for its present 
quarters, and somewhat more faded and 
shabby than when we first made its ac- 
quaintance. Folding-doors opened into a 
smaller and more untidy apartment, yclept 
the schoolroom, at the back; and out of 
this Madge and Dottie had rushed, at the 
sound of Kate’s entrance, to join their 
voices to that of Eve, who was lying ona 
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sofa in the sunniest corner of the room, 
with a shawl round her shoulders, and an 
expression of weariness and petulance set- 
tled like a wax mask over her colorless fea- 
tures. Not kindly did Eve take to the re- 
verse of fortunes which Dick’s marriage 
with Fanny, and a fall in certain stocks in 
which part of Lady Margaret’s money was 
invested, had entailed on the family of the 
Bellews. That it should have occurred just 
now, when she was growing up, and hoping 
soon to “come out,” and be introduced as 
her sister had been, was an additional in- 
jury to her; and her ricketty health and 
uncertain spirits increased the bitterness of 
the misfortune. The move from Gresham 
Square to a house just half the rental had 
been celebrated by her with floods of tears, 
ending in a silent gloom, which lasted for 
weeks; and the determination of Lady Mar- 
garet to continue Dick's full allowance un- 
til he was able to support himself, his wife 
and twin babies, had caused the young lady 
such virtuous anger that she actually wrote 
off to Lord Lovegoats, disclaiming any en- 
couragement on her part of her brother’s 
misdeeds, and begging not to be counted 
among the refractory ones of the family. 
Lord Lovegoats answered the epistle, and 
the mode in which he did so crushed Eve 
for some time: 


*“*I have received an impertinent letter 
from a girl who, while abusing her brother, 
proves herself to be as like him as possible, 
by her disrespect for her mother, and the 
meanness of trying to feather her own nest 
at her family’s expense. Let me assure 
her that, so far as I am concerned, her at- 
tempt is useless, and that I trust it may not 
be repeated. LOVEGOATS.”’ 


This note was enclosed to Lady Marga- 
ret; and it says much for motherly and sis- 
terly love, that she and Kate kept the se- 
cret of it to themselves, and forbore to utter 
any reproaches when handing it to the con- 
science-stricken little intriguer; but to ad- 
mit her to the same confidence as the others 
was impossible: and Eve’s unhappiness 
was increased by the feeling that she was 
regarded as a privileged outsider in her 
own family, and her wants more scrupu- 
lously gratified, her coldness and exactions 
more indulged, because she was not, as it 
were, one with the rest of the home party. 

Three days after the upset of Eve’s little 
Jiasco, they read an announcement in the 


Times that a marriage would shortly take 
place in high life, between Lord Lovegoats 
and Miss Clarissa Georgina Montpellier, 
youngest daughter of Captain Montpellier, 
R.N. Nobody had ever heard of the young 
lady before; but the news was speedily ver- 
ified by a second announcement, of the 
marriage itself. Society lifted up its hands, 
and wagged more than a nine days’ tongue 
of wonder, at this union between the worn- 
out old roue of seventy-two with a fresh 
young girl of sixteen; and poor Lady Mar-- 
garet nearly broke down altogether at this 
final destruction of all hopes for her chil- 
dren’s future. She would have quite done 
so but for Kate—Kate, who never flagged 
or gave in for one moment. That resolu- 
tion, taken in the little parlor at Liandeino, 
had been kept both to the spirit and the 
letter. Although the one who had hitherto 
been the recipient of most of her uncle’s 
gifts and patronage, she made lighter of 
their withdrawal than any of the fest; pro- 
fessed to enjoy walking more than riding; 
declared that, if they had been rolling in 
wealth, she would not have cared to go to 
the opera or balls in the year following her 
unhappy engagement; voluntarily gave up 
Madame Clarisse for a cheaper and less 
fashionable dressmaker; enlisted Bernard 
Clive in her service, and, with his aid, took 
all the trouble of the house-hunting and 
moving off her mother’s shoulders; and 
herself insisted that she should take Miss 
Smith’s place in the education of Madge 
and Dottie, so that George might be sent at 
once to a good school, and Eve not deprived 
of her Italian and singing masters. It was 
a brave undertaking, this last, for Madge 
was nearly fifteen now, a strong, active, 
high-spirited girl, hating study, and requir- 
ing a good deal of labor and patience from 
her instructress; but Kate gave both with 
such hearty goodwill, that Madge fell too. 
much in love with her to be willfully idle, 
more especially when she knew that the 
punishment of misconduct really fell on her 
elder sister’s already overburdened shoul. 
ders. Lady Margaret, while forgiving Dick, 
and reducing her own income for his bene- 
fit, had refused to receive or see his wife. 
She ‘‘could not countenance that atrocious 
girl,” she said; and Dick would not come 
where Fanny might not; so Kate was made 
the medium of all communication between 
them, and was the peacemaker who per- 
suaded her brother that it was only just 


and natural that their mother should feel 
indignant at the way in which she had 
been treated with regard to his marriage; 
and coaxed Lady Margaret into owning that 
it was better the young man should not be 
tempted to leave his work (for he had passed 
his examination, and received a small pro- 
visional appointment in Ireland) for home 
visits and London distractions; but grow 
used to domestic duties and the responsi- 
bilities he had taken on himself. The birth 
of the twins and the family misfortunes did 
seem to have sobered him so far; and Clive, 
who had run over to Cork to see him in the 
Easter holidays, reported that Fanny was 
really a miracle of economy and manage- 
ment; that she spoke warmly of her hus- 
band’s kindness and affection; and that the 
latter had a stronger and more manly air 
than Clive had ever before seen in him. 
I’m afraid I must confess that Lady Marga- 
ret fairly kissed her friend when he brought 
her this news; for, after all, the firstborn 
was her idol; and both she and Kate strongly 
suspected that the barrister’s ‘‘ Irish holi- 
day excursion”? had been taken wholly and 
solely to relieve the anxiety which was 
hanging only too palpably over the ha- 
rassed mother, 

He had taken Tom into bis office for the 
present; for the latter, a spirited lad, very 
like Kate in face and disposition, had at 
once given up the prospect of the church 
on account of the expense his college life 
would be to the family. He would rather 
be a clergyman than anything, he said; but 
he couldn’t be that without going to col- 
lege; and he would rather take a city clerk- 
ship than live idly on his mother for a sin- 
gle week. Poor Lady Margaret! The very 
sound of ‘‘city clerkship’? for one of her 
sons made her weep and shiver; but Clive 
liked the boy’s tone, and persuaded him to 
come into his office for atime, till some- 
thing permanent could be found for him. 

A turmoil of voices in the next room, and 
the folding-doors were flung open. Eve 
turned her head sharply, and was about to 
commence an irritated reproof, when she 
saw that Kate was among the culprits, and 
was advancing waving a letter. 

‘‘ Hurrah, Evy! He’s got it. O, aren’t 
you glad?” 

“Who is ‘he? and ‘got’ what? I thought 
you had brought me my port wine. You 
have the keys of the sideboard, I think, 
Kate, or I would uot trouble you.” 
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Eve’s “‘ gladness” was of a chilling order, 
and Madge doubled a pantomimic fist and 
executed asort of wrathful prance behind 
Kate’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t be over-anxious for your creature 
comforts, ma’am,” the latter answered, 
shaking off, with a good-humored laugh, 
her first impulse of vexation. ‘ Your wine 
is there, poured out and all, in the school- 
room, so please take it and drink Dick’s 
health; for he has got the appointment he 
has been trying for—at least he has got the 
promise of it.’’ 

promise!”’ said Eve, witheringly. 

“It will be vacant in six months from 
now,” pursued, Kate, unheeding; “and it’s 
four hundred a year!’’ 

‘Then he wont go on taking two hun- 
dred and fifty of ours, I suppose? That is 
a comfort, at least.’ 

‘My dear child, you are unreasonable, 
and forget that Dick is one of us, and as 
much entitled to a share of what we have 
as the rest. Papa left everything to mam- 
ma for her life, and then to be divided 
amongst us: two thousand pounds to each 
of us younger children and the remainder 
to Dick, He has written of himself offer- 
ing to give up one hundred a year as soon 
as he is settled at the cape. I think it is 
sweet of him, sweet and good! And it isto 
goto Tom. Dear old patient Tom! Iam 
so glad.”’ 

**T really don’t see the necessity of being 
glad at the boys getting everything—every- 
thing!’ said Eve, petulantly; ‘‘ or why we 
should live in this vulgar out-of-the-way 
place, and never go anywhere, that they 
may have plenty of money to spend. I be- 
lieve mamma thinks of nothing and no one 
but Dick, while we who have behaved prop- 
erly all our lives—”’ 

There was no use in arguing with Eve; 
and Kate carried off the other girls to their 
studies in the schoolroom, while up stairs 
Lady Margaret was weeping over the pro- 
jected exile of her firstborn, and of the twin 
grandchildren whom she had never yet 
seen. It was the best thing that could have 
happened to Dick. She had lost him, to all 
intents and purposes, more than a year ago, 
when he married Fanny Greypole; but this 
was a reopening of the wound, and the 
mother’s heart bled gone the less freely 
that Dick had written to her also—only a 
note, but one more loving and contrite than 
she had ever had from him before, 
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Some one else was to have a reopening of 
old wounds before night. When Tom came 
in he brought Clive with him. They, too, 
had heard from Dick, and were in such 
high spirits accordingly, that the clatter of 
tongues and laughter penetrated to the 
mother’s room up stairs, and brought a 
smile to her sympathetic lips. By-and-by, 
Kate came running up with a cup of tea, 
and a look of loving inquiry in her eyes that 
won a reassuring kiss from Lady Margaret. 

“But I wont go down,” she said, in an- 
swer to Kate’s coaxing. ‘‘I don’t want the 
children to see I have been fretting; and I 
shall be all right again by dinner. Are you 
not going out?” 

* Yes,” said Kate. ‘‘ Tom had promised 
Madge to go for a run in the Park; and Mr. 
Clive wants me to go too. He says the 
may is out everywhere, and the perfume 
too delicious to be wasted. But I would 
rather stay if I can help you anyway, mam- 
my dear.”’ 

“You are always helping me. Go out 
and enjoy yourself with the rest.” 

**Eve wont go. I asked her; but she has 
a headache.”’ 

“Poor child! Send her up to me. 
I’m afraid I sometimes neglect her,’’ said 
Lady Margaret, sighing. ‘‘I shall have to 
send you away on a visit, and make a com- 
panion of her instead, for a while;’’ and 
Kate ran away, laughing at the idea. 

It was an exquisite afternoon, one of 
those which, when they do come in this 
country, seem more perfeet than anything 
we get in other lands; the air pure and 
sweet as a mother’s kiss, the sky bluer than 
any turquoise, the grass greener than any 
emerald, the whole atmosphere filled and 
panting with the fragrance of white and 
rose-colored may, which strewed the ground 
with a light snow of scented blossoms as 
they passed. Madge the irrepressible, 
broke off acluster of pink horse-chestnut 
blossoms as she dipped under the boughs, 
for which theft Tom abused her roundly, 
declaring that he saw a policeman prowling 
in the vicinity; and making off from her at 
a pace which obliged her to run after him, 
the stolen flowers twisted audaciously in the 
ribbon of her brown hat. 

Clive and Kate followed more soberly. 
The latter’s gayety generally died out of her 
face as soon as she left the hall door; but 
to-day it looked more thoughtfully grave 
than usual; and Clive noticed it. 


“You are tired,” he said, sharply. 
** What have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Nothing in particular; and Iam not 
tired; and she looked up smilingly. ‘I 
was only thinking—”’ 

** Does thinking make you looksad? You 
seemed so gay a moment back.”’ 

*“O, I am always gay at home,” said 
Kate, simply. ‘‘ They would think every- 
thing was going wrong if I were not; so that 
is of course; but one must have serious 
things to think of sometimes; and you—we 
are such old friends now—you don’t want 
me to be always laughing, do you?” 

*“T don’t want you ever to laugh unless 
you are merry. I should like that to be 
always.” 

*‘And yet you used to scold me for not 
being graver!”’ 

**T used to doa great many impertinent 
things. I hoped you had forgotten them.”’ 

**T shouldn’t like to forget anything you 
have ever done for us; but I don’t remem- 
ber the impertinence.”’ 

‘“‘Hum! That is a young lady’s speech, 
to be received, if not believed. Tell me (to 
change the subject) what serious thing you 
were thinking of when you looked so sober 
a while ago.” 

‘Tm afraid you would think me imperti- 
nent if I were to tell you.” 

**You are not afraid of any such thing. 
Since when did you begin to tell fibs?’’ 

**Since you left off aggravating me into 
the truth! If you will have it, I was won- 
dering why you only read me a bit of Dick’s 
letter to you instead of giving it me to read 
as you usually do. There!” and Kate 
blushed up till she paled the rosy-tinted 
may at the confession. Clive smiled rather 
peculiarly. 

“Do you really want toknow? Well, it 
was simply because he spoke of you in it.’”’ 

“Of me?” looking up wonderingly. 
Why, what about me?” 

** Excuse me that—” 

**O, I beg your pardon. I only thought 
that perhaps there was something I could 
do for him—poor dear boy!—and that he 
did not like to ask me himself.’”’ 

thought right. That was just 

“‘And wont you tell me what it is?”’ 

‘No, it would be no use. You couldn’t 
do it under any circumstances. I have 


heard you say so; and it would only pain 


you to refuse.” 
Kate looked troubled. Poor child! she 
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had bad so much pain of late that she had 
grown cowardly of invoking more, Clive 
was their truest friend. He knew all their 
affairs. If she could not do this, it was bet- 
ter, as he said, not to tell her of it, 

** You know best,” she answered, gently. 
**T don’t need to tell you what I would do 
for him. The difficulty is to know what 
I would not do. But I was troubled about 
something else—Eve.” 

““Ah?’ said Clive, comprehendingly. 

** She is not happy; and I can’t make her 

“Nor ever will unless you treat her 
properly.”’ 

Mr. Clive!’ in a very hurt tone. 

‘* Yes, Miss Bellew, unless you leave off 

_ waiting on, and sparing and spoiling her as 
if she were a visitor, instead of treating her 
as you treat yourself and Madge, as one of 
the family to bear her burden with the rest, 
and take her share of the knocks and hard 
places,” 

** But we are so much stronger, and don’t 
mind it. You forget how delicate she is, 
As things are, she feels the change more 
than any of us.” 

**She would feel it less if she had more 
to do for others, and less time to think 
about herself. You are ruining her as you 
‘did Dick, withering up her heart and 
faculties by giving them nothing but her- 
self to feed on. She feels it herself.” 

‘* She does not like doing things,’”’ pleaded 
Kate, meekly. 

‘* She likes still less feeling that every- 
thing is done by you. What account is she 
in her own family? None. Who comes to 
her for helpand sympathy? Noone. And 
whose is the fault? Yours, who slave for 
everybody and are loved by everybody. Of 
course she is not happy. Should you be in 
her place?” 

know,” said Kate, doubtfully. 
*‘At least I think 1 do. Mr. Clive, I don’t 
like you. You are like a dose of medicine, 
very wholesome perhaps, but not nice to 
swallow. In this case, I think you may be 
right, but one can’t make achange now. I 
couldn’t sit idle and make her work; and, 
besides, you practise the very opposite of 
yourown preaching. You are always work- 
ing for people yourself. You are making 
yourself a perfect tutor to Tom at present— 
giving him up nearly all your evenings. He 


says so himself, and it is very good of you, 
but you ough? not to do it.” 


‘him to come. 
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‘* My dear Miss Bellew, the case is not in 
point. My evenings are not so lively and 
sociable—except when I spend them with 
your family—that I find a companion for 
them disagreeable. Be quite assured that 
if I didn’t like to have Tom I shouldn’t ask 
My classics are getting rusty. 
He rubs them up.”’ 

“O, of course! and Iam put down and 
silenced,” laughed Kate, not in a very in- 
jured tone. Iam quite used to that, from 
you; but—” 

She stopped short; and he, looking at her, 
saw the color fade all at once and utterly 
out of her face, and her lovely eyes widen 
with a strange, half wistful, half pathetic 
expression. They had come into one of 
the more public parts of the Park, and were 
just about to cross the road. Tom and 
Madge were already on the further side; but 
an open carriage came by at the moment, 
bowling rapidly along, and the other two 
drew back. There were two people in it— 
a well-built, middle-aged, handsome man, 
and a woman fair as a lily and beautiful as 
a goddess, Her face was turned from them 
as she spoke to her companion, and he 
looked at and noticed nothing but her. The 
sunlight laughed and flashed on the golden 
hair which contrasted so wonderfully with 
her violet velvet and costly laces; on the 
loving absorption in his eyes; on the mag- 
nificent pair of chestnuts which were bear- 
ing them onward—!aughed and flashed for 
one moment, and then—carriage and occu- 
pants were gone in the distance, and there 
was only a cloud of dust where they had 
passed, and Kate trudging through it with 
a heightened color and very sober lips. 
Clive’s face had altered too, and his voice 
was hoarse with anger. 

“Abominable behaviour! Driving over 
people in that headlong, harum-scarum 
manner! Confound it! Good mind to 
write to the Times.”’ 

“Only they didn’t drive over us,’ said 
Kate, soothingly, though her voice was a 
trifle unsteady. ‘‘We should even have 
had time to cross if we had liked.” 

A short contemptuous grunt, more expres- 
sive than words. 

Do not!’ she said, laying her hand with 
a quick womanly impulse on hisarm. “I 
am content. Why should not others be? 
You are more concerned for me than I am 
for myself.” 

There are times in which a woman’s 


touch, however light—a woman’s voice, 
however sweet—are too much for man’s en- 
durance. This was one of them. He 
turned on her as sharply as if he had been 
struck. 

Very likely. I love you better than 
anything in this world, and you—you don’t 
even think of yourself!’ 

A dead silence. The sun is sinking lower 
and lower, a globe of fire behind the furthest 
fringe of trees in the west. Two long black 
shadows stretch and creep before two peo- 
ple’s feet over the gold-green grass. The 
children are laughing in the distance. The 
perfume of the mayflowers fluctuates in 
little puffs upon the languid breeze. Then 
a bell rings out from some distant church, 
and there is a black whirr of rooks from the 
copse hard by. Kate’s eyes are on the grass, 
on the longest shadow in her path, The 
crimson glory in the sky is reflected on her 
cheeks, 

** You—you do not mean that,’’ she says 
at last, very low. 

“Don’t I?’ with curt indignation. 
“Perhaps not. I thought I generally meant 
what I said.” 

‘** J—I was sure you had got over it—for- 
gotten it long ago.”’ 

** You thought you had given me a sufli- 
ciently decided answer to make me do s0. 
So you had. Don’t make yourself uneasy. 
It’s the child’s own fault if he will goon 
crying for the moon when he is told it’s out 
of his reach.’’ 

Still speaking to the shadow, Kate says, 
remonstratingly : 

**T am not the moon.” 

are tome. O, I know I am an in- 
sane fool for speaking to you. I knowI 
never had any chance, and meeting that— 
that fellow to-day has only reminded me of 
the absurdity of ever hoping or trying 
to—’’ 

He breaks off with a quiver of pain in his 
voice. Kate’s eyes fill with slow great 
drops, which make the tall shadow swim 
before them. 

* You—could not wish to marry a girl 
who was—was going to be married to an- 
other man only seven months ago,”’ she says, 
brokenly, the scarlet deeper in her down- 
cast face, “‘it would not be right for you 
or—” 

“ Kate, for pity’s sake don’t talk to me 
in that way! It is not your having been go- 
ing to marry him seven months or seven 
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days ago. It is that you love him now, 
and—’’ 

“That is not true”—lifting her head 
with a sudden flash in her eyes. “I did 
once—dearly, when I thought he loved me; 
but now—how can you think it? Have you 
forgotten that he is married? Iam glad 
that it is so, glad that he is happy, but that 
is all.” 

you sure?’ Clive asks, earnestly. 
** Kate, stop one moment and look at me. 
Do you remember that morning on the 
beach?” 

She does not look at him. She looks at 
the shadow again and answers: 

Yes.”’ 

** You told me that even if he had not 
existed you could never have liked me, that 
you would rather be an old maid than marry 
me or—” 

**T did not know you then,” Kate breaks 
in hurriedly, and with woeful shame and 
contrition. ‘‘ Mr. Clive, don’t be ungener- 
ous! You know how sorry I have been— 
and when you have been so good to me ever 
since—I thought you had forgiven!”’ 

**Do you mean,”’ taking her two hands 
in his, and almost crushing them in his in- 
tense earnestness, “‘ that if I were coming 
to you now—he being put aside as not ex- 
isting—you—would answer me differently?” 

With tearful eyes disobediently fixed on 
the grass, and pouting lips, Miss Bellew an- 
swers in a sob: 

**T am not as—as ungrateful as a—hedge- 
hog!” 

**I know youare not. You are painfully 
—Srighifully grateful. I almost believe at 
this moment that you would marry me froin 
gratitude; and I—I tell you plainly—I 
would not accept the sacrifice. I am con- 
tent, if you will have it so, to be your good 
friend and a bachelor till death; and never 
trouble you again, by word or look, for 
what you can’t give; but I wouldn’t marry 
even you unless you loved me.” 

Tom and Madge are becoming audible in 
dispute over a wager. Their well-developed 
voices raised to something above concert- 
pitch drown an indistinct mumble from a 
young lady whose right hand (she has suc- 
ceeded in freeing the left) is gradually get- 
ting numb and crushed. Clive only catches 
a fragment—something about ‘so soon;” 
but the change in his hard plain face is like 
the sunlight of God upon a rugged hillside. 

* Katie, child,’”’ he says, his voice break- 
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ing with infinite tenderness, ‘‘ do you mean 
you will—try?”’ 

Two tall lithe-limbed young people burst 
through the hawthorn thicket, and career to 
them with loud-lunged vociferations, as to 
who was stroke of the L. R. C’s boat at 
Henley this year. Two shadows, which 
have gradually merged into one, suddenly 
separate to opposite sides of the path, 
Clive answers with prompt vivacity: 

** Benson, of Gray’s Inn, ofcourse. Who 
else?”’ 

Kate does not answer atall. Perhaps she 
differs. Her face (what can be seen of it, 
at least,) has a somewhat vague expression. 

*“Odear. I was certain it was Mr. Mait- 
land,’”’ says Madge, crestfallen. Madge is 
always certain she is right, and always cer- 
tain to be wrong; but Bernard Clive is a 
law from which even she seeks no appeal. 

“Why, Katie,” she goes on, surveying 
her sister, “how hot and tired you look! 
Hadn’t we better go home? It must be 
past six.” 

* Poor old girl, she does look done!’ adds 
Tom, with a paternal pat on his elder sis- 


as usual, I suppose, Kittie. Here, lay hold 
of my arm, What’s the good of a brother?” 

But Clive interposes—Clive, who is look- 
ing at ber anxiously, and making an inward 
resolve that his wife, if he ever has one, 
shall not stand on her feet all day, while he 
can save her. 

*“Wont you take my arm, Katie?’ he 
says, very quietly. “I think it will help you 
better at present;’’ and Katie understands, 
and turning, lays her pretty fingers en the 
strong support offered. It is the lightest 
pressure possible; and yet, O my friends, 
you who have been young once, and have 
loved and been loved, can you guess how 
keen and warm a thrill it sends tingling 
through two hearts? For pretty Miss Bel- 
lew has laid down her arms at last, and her 
enemy has become at once her conqueror 
and her slave. Little wonder that the walk 
home is a very silent one, or that Tom and 
Madge vote their elders growing frightfully 
middle-aged and stupid. ‘ But they never 
did like each other,” Madge says. “We 
oughtn’t to have left them to walk together, 
Tom,” 


ter’sshoulder. Been on your feet all day, 
“BITTER-SWEET.” 
BY FOLSOM, 

This life is one great sugar-plum There’s honey still to heal our lips, 
That God has wisely given, And make the wormwood better. 
To cloy our taste and tempt us home, ‘ 

To stay with him in heaven. What though the way be long and steep, 
The goal upon the mountain, 

We gorge ourselves for one sweet day, The grassy knoll invites to sleep 
And wish the fruit were larger, Beside the singing fountain. 
But soon we lift our eyes and pray 

’ And last, beneath the thymy bed 

good Elijah’s charger. 

Beside our quiet neighbor, 
Onur natal morn has scarcely come There comes a resting of the head, 
And borne us through its peril, An end of all our labor. 
Before we draw our fingers from 
The castigating ferrule. O, how we rest profoundly there, 


Too soon we learn that all our days 
Alternate joy and sorrow; 

To-day we sing our happy lays, 
And weep, perhaps, to-morrow. 


But why bewail the fatal cups 
That brim with draughts so bitter? 
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Far down below all sorrow! 
The night is long, there is no care 
Awaiting God’s to-morrow. 


But ere we reach that quiet place 
That ends our earthly roaming, 

O, may we cross the happy fields, 
Where all our hopes are blooming! 
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CHATEAU CARRELL. 


BY JAMES D. 


Tue Chateau de Carrell is thirty leagues 
distant from Paris. It is a noble old pile, 
dating back for nearly three centuries. It 
was fortunate enough to escape the ven- 
geance of the good patriots ”’ in the great 
Revelution, and at the present day is the 
object of the special pride of the people, in- 
asmuch as it is one of the most interesting 
relics of the past to be found in that his- 
toric region. It is the seat of the Marquis 
de Carrell, whose race has held possession 
of the domain for several centuries, and 
who trace their descent in an irregular line 
to one of the ‘sons of St. Louis.’”? They 
have been a proud high-spirited race, and 
their pride has not been in oppressing, but 


in protecting their dependents. They have 
always been prompt to lend their influence 


to the cause of their country. A Carrell 
was found in the ranks of those who baf- 
fled the Duke of Brunswick in his pleas- 
ant little scheme of desolating France, and 
this same individual fought bravely at the 
siege of Toulon, not for, but against the 
white flag. Throughout the long struggle 
which closed at Waterloo, the family had 
given their love to the tri-color and the 
emperor. This course had made them un- 
popular with the ‘‘restored sovereign;” 
but they had managed to survive his dis- 
pleasure without loss to themselves, and 
now they are among the stanchest support- 
ers of the glorious Empire of Peace. 

The old mansion, with its splendid 
grounds, stately oaks, and exquisite shrub- 
bery, is an attractive place to the eye of the 
beholder. It has an air of such calm dig- 
nity, such perfect repose, that one cannot 
resist the temptation of violating the tenth 
commandment, and coveting his neighbor’s 
house. Like most houses of great antiq- 

* uity, it has a history of its own—a history 
checkered so with care and sorrow, and 
with happiness and thoughtlessness, that 
one scarcely knows whether to call it grave 
or gay. It is to an episode in the story of 
this ancient pile that I now ask the read- 
er’s attention. 

It was in the year 1700 that the young 
Marquis de Carrell, left an orphan by the 
death of his father, returned from his trav- 
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els, and appeared in the gay court of the 
French king, to create the “latest sensa- 
tion’? of that dissolute little world. He 
was aman eminently calculated to produce 
a sensation anywhere. He was a model of 
masculine beauty, with the strength and 
courage of a Hercules. Added to this, he 
possessed all the accomplishments and ad- 
vantages which a liberal education and ex- 
tensive travel can give. He came back to 
his country well recommended to the gay 
and dissolute crowd which comprised the 
courtof Louis XV. His adventures in for- 
eign lands, which had been marked by dar- 
ing and rare success, and, above all, his 
youthful follies and dissipation had pre- 


ceded him, and he was greeted with delight, 
and was expected to become one of the lions 


of the day at Versailles. He did not disap- 
point these expectations, and soon the 
court and capital rang with his exploits. 
In vain the king looked grave, and said 
there was such a thing as carrying matters 
too far; in vain the prime minister, who 
had been his father’s friend, hinted that a 
little more discretion would be prudent. 
The young noble only laughed, good-na- 
turedly, and went on, worse than ever. 
There appeared at the court at this time 
another person, who for a time bid fair to 
rival the marquis in his achievements, He 
was the Count de Valmy, also a young 
man; and, like the marquis, possessed of 
great beauty and accomplishments. He 
came of an old family, and his immense 
wealth enabled him to support a dignity 
and splendor that was almost princely. He 
entered heartily into the follies and dissi- 
pations of the time, and his principal am- 
bition seemed to be to outshine the gay 
marquis, whom he, from the first, recog- 
nized as his rival. If the marquis distin- 
guished himself by one folly, the count was 
sure to indulge in two of a far more serious 
character; and finally, the former came to 
notice this, with a determination not to be 
outdone. Thereupon ensued a mad con- 
test for the palm, which each coveted, and 
in which each learned to hate the other 
with all the intensity of his nature. 
Between these two gallants the admira- 
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tion of the court was almost equally di- 


vided. The fair dames, the weakest and 
easiest won, perhaps, of any age, seemed at 
aloss which one to prefer—both were so 
charming in their eyes. The court was, as 
it were, divided into two parties, each con- 
sisting of the champions of one of our two 
celebrities, and the merits of their heroes 


were discussed and contended for with such 
a gravity and vigor, that a stranger might 
have thought the destinies of France de- 
pended on them. Not even the deeds of 
the great warriors and statesmen of the age 
excited as much interest among the dames 
of the court as did the debaucheries of the 
count and marquis, There was not a lady 
of*rank in all Versailles that would not 
have thought herself supremely happy and 
highly honored could she have counted 
either among her lovers, for all the women 
were run mad over them. 

Had they chosen, the count and the mar- 
quis might have pursued separate fields of 
conquest among the fair sex; but so bitter 
was their hatred, and so intense their ri- 
valry, that one could not pay the slightest 
attention to a lady without bringing the 
other to her feet, with a resolve to deprive 
the former of his triumph. Had they 
wished it, they might here have separated, 
according to the ideas of that day, with 
honor and credit to themselves; and it 
would have been better for them had they 
done so. 

While their rivalry was at its height there 
was still another arrival at the court. The 
Duchess de Saint Maur, one of the queen’s 
ladies in waiting, returned from a visit to 
her ancestral home. She was a thorough 
woman of the world, and she listened with 
decided pleasure to the recitals of the do- 
ings and sayings of the gay gentlemen of 
our story, with which she was overwhelmed 
upon her return to court. She brought with 
her an orphan niece, whose beauty was des- 
tined to make many a belle’s heart ache 
with envy. 

But Julie de Laguiel was not fitted for 
the scenes in which her aunt meant to place’ 
her. She was as pure and innocent as she 
was beautiful. From the first she shrank 
from the free manners and loose principles 
of those who surrounded her, and wished 
herself back again in the quiet old chateau 
she had left. She gave the courtiers no en- 
couragement to seek her society, and they 
soon left her to herself. In vain the disap- 
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pointed aunt upbraided her, Julie could 
not learn the lessons necessary to success 


there; she even preferred the convent, with 
which her aunt threatened her. Thecourt- 
iers and ladies regarded her as a foolish lit- 
tle body who would never have any sense, 
and the king shrugged his shoulders and 
said dryly that Madame la Duchesse must 


wish to attempt their conversion, since she 
had introduced a saint among them. 

The Count de Valmy did not share these 
feelings. When a child he had been Julie 
de Laguiel’s playmate, and they had grown 
up together, till he had been sent off to the 
Jesuit college, and she to the convent, to 
be educated. Since then they had never 
met. She had been his boy love, and he 
had never forgotten her. Beneath his gay 
and frivolous exterior this great passion of 
his life beat strong and steady, never chang- 
ing for a moment, and never abandoning 
the hope upon which it fed, that he would 
one day see her again, and claim her as his 
bride. When she came to Versailles his 
hope blazed up afresh. He would see her 
now, and his love should yet receive its re- 
ward. He lost no time in bringing about a 
meeting. She received him kindly, as the 
playmate of her childhood, but with a re- 
serve, which was not lost upon him, for she 
had been duly informed of his reputation 
and exploits, and they had not raised him 
in her estimation. 

** You have changed so much,’’ she said, 
very gravely. 

It was a simple remark, but it accom- 
plished as much as many a long sober lec- 
ture. From that moment the Count de 
Valmy was indeed changed. He aban- 
doned his gay life, and became a steady se- 
rious man. The change in him surprised 
every one, and without knowing the cause 
of it, they made him the object of a vast 
amount of good-natured ridicule. But the 
count cared little for this. He was trying 
to win the love of the beautiful Julie de 
Laguiel, and he was perfectly sincere in his 
intentions of reformation. Julie, of course, 
marked his different demeanor, and heard 
the tales of the great change that had come 
over him, and it was not many days before 
she divined the cause. She was gratified, 
for she had always liked him, and it was 
not certain that she would not eud by lov- 

*ing him. 

The Marquis de Carrell likewise beheld 

the alteration in his rival, and he was, per- 
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haps, the most genuinely astonished of all 
the court. At length, however, he came to 
the conclusion that the count was trying 
some new folly, and he thought it would be 
excellent sport to enter the lists against 
him. So, with this intention, he suddenly 
abandoned his usual mode of life, and be- 
came as grave and sedate as he had been 
reckless and profligate. He now met with 
Julie de Laguiel, and his mock gravity 
changed into a real heartfelt earnestness, 
for he surrendered his heart from the first 
to the fair stranger, and he now entered 
upon a new and more dangerous rivalry 
with the count. 

The change in the two young men was 
the wonder of the court, but at last the con- 
stant attentions which they paid to Julie 
explained the cause of it. The king shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and said: 

**It seems our fair De Laguiel is at work 
in earnest, since she has turned our two 
gayest cavaliers into perfect monks. It is 
very well, though, for they were going 
rather too far.”’ 

The Duchess de Saint Maur Was not a lit- 
tle pleased to find her niece the object of 
such devotion, and she began to think that, 
after all, Julie might make a brilliant mar- 
riage, as both of her suitors were of high 
rank and great wealth, though she could 
neither comprehend nor appreciate the ref- 
ormation of the young men. 

Matters came to a crisis at last. Julie 
made her choice between ber lovers, and 
the marquis was successful. Shecould not 
tell why she loved him better than the one 
she had known so long; she only knew that 
her heart was entirely his. The marquis 
Was more prompt than his rival, and he 
availed himself of an early opportunity to 
avow his love and receive an assurance of 
its return. His exultant manner told the 


‘ count of his triumph. The latter, to con- 


firm his fears, declared to Julie his passion 


’ for her, and was rejected. He passed out 


from her presence in silence, but with a 


fierce and deadly purpose in his heart. 
: As he left her he chanced to meet the 


marquis coming from an opposite direc- 
tion, and bent upon a visit to his betrothed. 
The cloud on the count’s brow was too 
plain to be misinterpreted, and as he passed 
him, the marquis could not repress a low 
exultant laugh. The sound maddened thf 
count, and turning furiously, he struck the 


~. suecessful lover a heavy blow across the 


face with his open hand. Instantly the lat- 
ter grasped his sword hilt, and half drew 
the weapon from its sheath, but, mastering 
his anger by a powerful effort, he said, 
coldly: 

**Monsieur le comte, I shall have the 
honor of repaying this at some place more 
remote from the presence of a lady.” 

The count bowed coldly, for hoe, too, had 
recovered his self-possession, and went his 
way. In afew hours the whole matter was 
arranged. The parties were to meet the 
next morning in the forest belonging to the 
domain of the marquis. The weapons were 
to be pistols, and the count waived his right 
to the first fire, only stipulating that he 
should have the privilege of returning it at 
his leisure. To this the friend of the mar- 
quis readily agreed, as he knew that the 
count was famed for his skill as a marks- 
man, and he was only too glad to obtain 
the first shot for his principal. The mar- 
quis was greatly surprised by this strange 
course on the part of the count, and at first 
suspected some foul play with him; but his 
friend assured him that the count was inca- 
pable of treachery, and advised him to do 
his best to put it out of the count’s power 
to return the fire at all, which advice the 
marquis determined to follow as far as he 
could. 

The next morning was cold and raw, and, 
alittle after daylight, the principals and 
seconds, who had travelled fast the night 
before, assembled in the grand old woods 
adjoining the Chateau de Carrell. The 
marquis had asked that the meeting should 
take place here, because, if it should be his 
lot to be killed, he preferred to die at his 
old home. The parties arrived near about 
the same time, and saluted each other with 
ceremonious politeness. The ground wis 
chosen, and the preliminaries gone through 
with. 

As the principals were taking their 
places, the marquis paused, and, turning 
to the count, said: 

** Monsieur, I have a wish to know why 
you have resigned the right of the first shot 
tome. Will you tell me?” 

is merely a whim of mine,” replied 
the count, coldly. 

“A strange whim,’’ said the marquis, 
**and one that will prove most unfortunate 
for you. Ishall put it out of your power 
to return my fire, monsieur.’’ 


The count smiled sarcastically. 
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** Monsieur, you will miss me,” he said, 
coldly. “Iread it in your eyes. You are 
not cool enough for a perfect aim this 
morning. Such a meeting as this has un- 
steadied your nerves.” 

The smile and the words stung the mar- 
quis, and he rejoined, sharply: 

*‘Take your place, monsieur. 
see who is right.’’ 

If the count had desired to deprive the 
marquis of the coolness necessary to accu- 
racy of aim, he had succeeded; for his 
words, which contained a doubt of his ad- 
versary’s courage, had so angered the latter 
that he was very far from being either cool 
orcalm. As they stood facing each other, 
the count’s face still wore that smile which 
had maddened the marquis—a smile so full 
of contemptuous pity that it would, in that 
age, have been a sufficient provocation for 
a challenge. 

The word was given, and the marquis 
fired. The ball whistled by the count’s 
ear, and struck atree back of him. He was 
untouched, and the smile had not for an 
instant left his face. As the marquis saw 
the result of his shot, his face paled fora 
moment. The thought that Julie was now 
lost to him forever rushed over him with 
bitter pain, for he did not doubt that the 
next instant would see the count’s bullet in 
his heart. 

The count saw this, and his eyes flashed 
exultantly. He raised his weapon, and 
took deliberate aim at his adversary, who 
was standing pale and calm, awaiting his 
doom. He hesitated a moment, and then 
let the weapon sink by his side. 

*“*Go on, monsieur,’* said the marquis, 
coldly. ‘It is your turn now.” 

The count lowered the hammer of the 
pistol, and, to the surprise of every one, 
approached the marquis. 

Monsieur,’ he said, calmly, you re- 
member the terms of this meeting gave me 
the privilege of returning your fire at my 
leisure. I do not choose to return it now. 
Therefore I will await a more convenient 
opportunity.” 

“But this is most strange,” began the 
marquis, 

The count interrupted him. 

“This is one of my whims, monsieur, 
I hold you to your agreement. Do not fear 
that I shall burden you with generosity. I 
shall assuredly return your fire, and you 
may expect me to do so at any moment— 
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only I shall shoot you at my leisure. I 
have the honor to bid you good-morning, 
monsieur.”’ 

With the mocking smile still on his face, 
the count took the arm of his second, and 
passed toward his carriage, which was wait- 
ing for him at the entrance to the grounds. 

In spite of his surprise, the marquis could 
not help experiencing a feeling of relief at 
the unexpected issue of the affair. He had 
not doubted that the count would shoot 
him, and he could form no idea of his pur- 
pose in sparing him. He did not fear to 
die, but he was anxious to live and enjoy 
the love of Julie de Laguiel, and the new 
lease on his life was, for her sake, very 
pleasant to him. He passed several days at 
his chateau, arranging his affairs, as he 
meant to urge Julie to an immediate mar- 
riage. When he returned to Versailles he 
was still more astonished to learn that the 
Count de Valmy had departed for Italy. 

Julie had heard of her lover’s danger, 
and her welcome to him was very tender. 
He did not need to use much pleading, and 
he was fully seconded by the duchess, who 
was anxious that her niece should lose no 
time in becoming the Marquise de Carrell, 
So the wedding was fixed for an early day, 
and passed off with great splendor, the king 
himself giving away the bride, and feeling 
at heart glad to get rid of one whose pres- 
ence was a quiet rebuke to the doings of 
his court. 

After the marriage the marquis and his 
bride went to the old chateau to spend their 
honeymoon. Julie was charmed with her 
new home. It was just what she had al- 
ways longed for, and the society of her hus- 
band made it a perfect heaven to her. So 
it happened that after the honeymoon was 
over they still tarriéd there. The marquis 
had lost his relish for the gayeties of the 
court, and he found his wife’s society more 
charming than all the attractions Versailles 
could offer. Julie had completely reformed 
him, and he was rapidly becoming an ex- 
emplary husband and a very good man. 

There was only one drawback to his hap- 
piness, and that was the thought of Count 
de Valmy. He had not seen him since the 
morning of that singular duel, and had not 
heard of him since his departure from 
France. Yet he could not forget that he 
owed the count the opportunity of return- 
ing his fire, and he did not doubt that the 
parting words of his adversary would yet be 
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fulfilled. As time wore on, and his happi- 
ness increased, this feeling deepened. He 
began to realize that his life was not his 
own, but that it was at the mercy of his ad- 
versary. When he rose in the morning he 
could never be sure that he would live to 
see the evening. This became a torture to 
him, so great, indeed, that it mingled its 
pain with all his pleasures. When Julie, 
looking forward to the future with hope 
and enthusiasm, would recount her numer- 
ous plans to him, he could only sigh, and 
wonder if he would live to join in them. 

The time passed away rapidly, and a little 
Julie came to gladden the hearts of the mar- 
quis and his wife. She was the perfect image 
of her mother, having nothing to indicate 
her Carrell blood. This was a new source 
of happiness to her father, but with it came 
also the thought of the terrible uncertainty 
which attended it. 

When the little one was six months old 
the long suspense came to an end. One 
afternoon, near sunset, the marquis was 
sitting in his library, reading, when a sound 
at one of the low windows, which opened 
on the lawn, caused him to lookup. The 
sight which he beheld made him turn pale 
and gasp for breath. Standing in the win- 
dow, with one foot resting on the sill, and 
the other on the floor of the reom, was the 
Count de Valmy, with the same mocking 
smile on his face he had worn when the 
marquis had last seen him. He paused a 
moment to survey his victim, and then 
stepped into the room. 

‘*Well, monsieur,”’ he said, calmly, ‘I 
have kept my word, you see.” 

“ This is infamous!’ cried the marquis, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I will not receive your fire.” 

“Then, monsieur le marquis,” said the 
count, coldly, ‘I will proclaim you all over 
France a coward and knave.”’ 

The count had touched the most sensi- 
tive point of a French noble, to whom 
honor was dearer than life. The marquis 
sank into a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands. This was the end of all his hap- 
piness—to die when life was so sweet, and 
when he had so much to live for. It was 
very hard, and unconsciously he groaned 
aloud. The count’s face hardened. 

**Come, monsieur,’’ he said, sternly, 
time is brief.’’ 

The marquis raised his head. His face 
was pale and haggard, but there was no 
sign of fear in it. 


“ Monsieur,” he said, with dignity, “‘ one 
moment. Allow me to write a few lines to 
my wife. She knows nothing of the condi- 
tions of our meeting, and I wish to inform 
her of the cause of my death, and bid her 
adieu.” 

The count bowed, and the marquis, seat- 
ing himself at his escritoire, wrote rapidly. 
When he had finished he folded and ad- 
dressed the letter, and laid it on the table 
where it would be seen. 

Now, monsieur,” he said, calmly, “I 
am ready. I have but one request. Be 
quick. My wife may come in here at any 
moment. God help her! This will bea 
heavy blow to her.’’ 

The count’s brow clouded for a moment, 
but it was not with anger—it seemed more 
like pain. The marquis placed himself by 
the escritoire, and stood with his hand rest- 
ing on it, and his eye fixed on a portrait of 
his wife, which hung opposite him. The 
count stepped back, and drawing a pistol 
from his bosom, raised it, and aimed delib- 
erately at the marquis. 

The door opened quietly, and Julie ap- 
peared, with her child in her arms. She 
was singing a merry song, and laughing at 
the little innocent, all unconscious of her 
husband’s danger. As she saw the position 
of the two men she paused in affright. 

‘“*What means this?” she asked, hur- 
riedly. 

“* Madame le marquise,”’ said the count, 
coldly, ‘‘nearly two years ago, monsieur 
the marquis and myself met in the grounds 
of this chateau to settle an affair of honor 
in which we had become involved. I yield- 
ed to him the first fire, and thus volunta- 
rily placed my life in his hands, simply re- 
serving to myself the right to return his 
shot at my leisure. I did not choose to do 
it then. I said to myself I would wait un- 
til he was in the midst of the happiness you 
had denied me, and then I would come to 
him, and demand the fulfilment of our 
agreement. Ihavecome. Your husband’s 
honor is at stake. I beg you will not in- 
terfere.”’ 

** Monsieur,”’ said Julie, calmly, her face 
as pale as that ef the marquis who stood 
leaning heavily on the table, gazing at her, 
‘my husband’s honor is as dear to his 
wife as to himself. Only let me ask that 
when you have murdered him, you will 
also take my life, and complete your 
work.’ 


] 


“Foul Line!” 


As she spoke she placed herself by her 
husband’s side. The count’s face wore a 
smile, not the old mocking smile, but one 
utterly bewildering in its sweetness. He 
raised the pistol which he had lowered 
upon Julie’s entrance, until it covered the 


body of the marquis, It moved higher and 
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higher until its aim no longer rested upon 
him; then it sank, and the cold ring of 
steel touched the temple of the Count de 
Valmy. A sharp report rang through the 
apartment, and with the smile still on his 
face, the count fell a corpse at Julie’s 
feet. 


THE RED LEAVES ARE FALLING. 
BY T. J. CHAMBERS, 


The red leaves are falling 
O’er valley and lea; 
The bluejays are calling 
From field and from tree; 
And the sad winds are sighing 
Through the forests so drear, 
For the summer is dying, 
And the winter is near. 


No more in the meadow 
The fair lilies bloom; 
In the maple tree’s shadow 
Is the red rose’s tomb; 
But the bright aster grows 
By the edge of the wood, 
And the sunflower blows 
‘Where the buttercups stood. 
Byerston’s Station, Green Oo., Penn., 1876. 


And down by the stream, 
At the foot of the hill, 
Where the golden-rods gleam, 
And the waters are still, — 
There lies a sweet flower 
That shall waken, ah, never! 
Through sun and through shower 
It sleepeth forever. 


They made her a grave 
By the lone streamlet’s side, 


“FOUL LINE?’—A Rear Inciwent. 
BY W. H. MACY, 


We had been quite successful in whaling 
on the “Off-Shore Grounds,” and had 
stowed down several hundred barrels of oil 
since leaving Tumbez where we had made 
our last port. All hands were in high 
feather, and the captain did not hesitate to 
prophesy that we should “give the old 
Tigris a bellyfull,”” though the earlier part 
of her voyage had been marked by hard 
luck and small catchings. 

Our second mate, Mr. Andrew Jayne, 
was considered the leading whaleman 
among our officers. He was young and 
athletic, and in the fullest sense of the word, 
what is known asa “fishy”? man. Fearless 
even to a fault, he was often rash and head- 
long, running greater risk than was prudent 
for an officer having the lives of other 
men in charge. But as he had been very 
lucky in escaping serious accidents, all this 
only went to his credit. He would stick at 

23 


no toil or peril in the pursuit of the gigantie 
game, and his boat could show much the 
longest tally of whales brought to the ship’ 
during the voyage. 

His boatsteerer was a Fayal Portuguese, 
and in character the very antithesis of his 
superior. Though he did his duty well, 
and was safe to harpoon his whale under 
any average circumstances, he was very 
careful and methodical, and was often star- 
tled out of his propriety by the mad freaks 
of Mr. Jayne. Atsuch times he knew by 
experience that it was in Vain to protest, 
and contenting himself with a muttered 
“Diabo!”’ or two, was fain to submit and 
follow his leader. 

‘* Mist’ Zhayne,’’ said Manoel, one pleas- 
ant morning when he was overlooking his 
*‘ craft,” in the boat, ‘‘I tink better run 
our line ove’ board.” 

What for?” queried the second mate, 


| 
, Where the hemlock boughs wave 
O’er my bonnie young bride. 
There the violets may bloom, 
Or the north winds may blow 
O’er her moss-covered tomb, 
But my love cannot know. } 
| 
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* To get kinks out. See, I no tink this 
safe—I ’fraid we get foul line.”’ 

OQ, let the line alone, and don’t be bor- 
rowing trouble aboutit. The line is well 
enough, and I’m not going to bother about 
running it all overboard and coiling it down 
again.” 

“Well, you no want foul line, sir,” the 
boatsteerer remonstrated. 

‘Never mind. Ill risk the line. We'll 
let the next whale run it for us—it will be 
limber enough after that.”’ 

This settled the matter, and there was no 
more to be said. Manoel did not care to 
appeal to the captain, but inwardly resolved 
if he got fast to a whale that sounded heav- 
ily, to look out for number one. 

The next morning a large lone whale was 
discovered from the masthead, and after 
getting a good run of him for two or three 
“risings,’’ the boats were lowered in pur- 
suit. Mr. Jayne, with his usual good luck, 
got the first chance for attack, the whale 
having, while down, slightly altered his 
course, so as to rise directly under the lee 
of his boat. In a few minutes, the light 
boat under the.impetus of the sail and the 
five paddles, slid quietly down alongside the 
monster, and Manoel, with a steady hand, 
planted both irons firmly in his broadside. 

Even before the second harpoon had found 
its mark, we were all drenched to the skin 
by a deluge of spray, as the ponderous 
flukes came down with a resounding slap 
upon the water, and the next instant no 
whale was to be seen, but our line was spin- 
ning round the loggerhead and out through 
the chocks with fearful velocity. The 
whale was evidently in for a heavy 
“ sound,”’ 

“ Come bem, Manoel!” cried the eager 
second mate. ‘Come here, and let me get 
my lance clear!’’ 

‘As the boatsteerer came aft with long 
strides, I saw him glance anxiously at the 
line in the tub, which had already begun to 
show symptoms of being demoralized.” 

**O, don’t look at that line!’ said Mr. 
Jaynes, impatiently. “‘That’s all right 
enough.” 

He jumped into the head of the boat and 
began to get his lance cleared away, 80 as to 
be ready when the prey should again break 
water. In his eagerness, he seemed to pay 
little attention to the line which was so 
quickly running between his legs and down 
into the depths of the sea, with a steady 
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tension upon it that made it seem likea 
wire fixed in one position. 

My place was at the after oar, between 
the line-tub and Manoel, and I confess that 
while dipping water to wet the line, my 
eyes were never directed away from that 
central point where the heart of the coils 
seemed about to rise up through the upper 
flakes. I knew that fatal symptom of 
* heart-disease,” and so did the wary Portu- 
guese, for he had seen it before, had warned 
Mr. Jayne of the danger, and knew that, if 
our line ran foul, it would be from sheer 
neglect and recklessness on the part ef the 
officer. He stuck to his post of daty, let- 
ting it surge through his hands, and check- 
ing the whale as much as it was prndent to 
do, without running too much risk of either 
parting the line or swamping the boat by 
the head. 

Meanwhile the mate’s boat, with every 
man straining at his oar, was passing us, 
and the chief officer, Mr. Andrews, shouted 
loudly, “‘ Hold on, Manoel! Hold on hard, 
and box her down!” 

Mr. Jayne fired up at the weet ‘as he 
always did on such occasions. 

** Who heads this boat? I’d like to know. 
Pu give him the word how much strain I 


want. Surge more, Manoel! Don’t you 
part that line!’ 

“Look out, Mist?’ Zhayne! I no like 
looks that. heart in tub.” 


Looks be—”’ The sentence was 
never finished. A swarm of rope flew past 
my head as I threw my body out-board, one 
of the bights nearly knocking my eye out. 
I was conscious of hearing Mamnoel’s wild 
ery of warning, “‘ Foul Line!’ and that each 
one was making convulsive movements to 
escape the snarl. There was a sudden stop- 
page and added strain for an instant, and a 
jerk. AsI looked again, Mr. Jayne was 
not to be seen! 

** Cut line!’ roared Manoel, and “cut 
line!’ echoed everybody else; but it was 
too late. The whole body of it had gone 
from the tub, over the bow of the boat, in 
chaotic confusion. We were all clear of 
danger from further entanglement, but our 
brave young officer had gone to his final 
account, 

Mr. Andrews pursued and struck the 
whale, for there was no time for indulging 
in tender sentiment. We, who without a 
line, could for the present do no more in the 
conflict, spent our time in pulling over and 
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across the spot where the fearful accident 
happened, in a vain hope of seeing some 
trace of the lost one, though such a hope 
was without any reasonable foundation. 
But when the whale was killed, and we 
came to underrun our line, we found «ome 
difficulty in doing it. After a long and 
strong pull, the body of the second mate 
was brought to the surface, somewhat man- 
gled by the gray sharks, but even more dis- 
figured by the action of the water. He had 
been towed with such swiftness through 
the element, at a great depth and under 
tremendous pressure, that his form was 
pressed and distorted almost out of all 
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human semblance, A turn of the line was 
jammed so tightly round one of his thighs, 
as to have cut deep into the flesh, and the 
unfortunate young man had thus been hur- 
ried into eternity, held in a clasp like that 
of avice. There was no time to throw it 
clear, to cut, or even to cry out for help. 

We had only the melancholy satisfaction 
afforded to us of committing the body of 
our shipmate again to the great deep, with 
the rites of Christian burial. His loss was 
a serious one tous all, and there was an 
additional pang in the thought that he 
owed his untimely fate to his own rashness 
and want of precaution. 


MISS LEEDS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Ir was a sunny old-fashioned drawing- 
room—not too elegant to be comfortable, 
but furnished with a quaint richness—the 
walls, hung with rare pictures, Flies flew 
in and out the long windows, which opened 
into a famous old garden at their own free 
will. There were not so many as to be 
troublesome, but they made a pleasant 
summery buzz in the room, that was just 
the sound to dream by, lolling in one of 
those capacious armchairs, And one or 
two great yellow bees came in and made 
themselves perfectly at home in a bouquet 
of scarlet lilies which drooped from a deli- 
cate silver vase on the mantel. : 

Miss Leeds had folded her work, and sat 
dreaming, with her head drooped, and the 
last sunlight in her bright hair. She was a 
beautiful picture in the soft summer dusk, 
with her delicate Grecian profile, peach- 
blossom complexion, and rare golden hair 
rolled back from her face after the fashion 
of old portraits. Madam Lindsay was doz- 
ing in her chair, A serene complacent lit- 
tie old lady, who might have been hand- 
some in her youth, with a row of flaxen 
curls touching the round cheeks, like rosy 
apples in wax. She was not old enough to 


be a particle infirm, but just old enough to 
wear little fanciful caps, and a kerchief 
about her throat, to hide a little unseemty 
length in the neck, and the impertinent 
wrinkles, which, in spite of art, had come 
to disfigure its plump smoothness. But 
the kerchief was of lace, as dainty as frost, 


and she wore frills of the same about her 
wrists, falling over the little pink hands, as 
pretty as a girl’s, 

Miss Leeds liked madam. She wis not 
overbearing and haughty like her daughter, 
Mrs. Mowbray, and she exercised an almost 
motherly kindness toward the forlorn gov- © 
erness. Mrs. Mowbray was kind enough, in 
her way, but she was condescending, pat- 
ronizing; and Miss Leeds was not just the 
one to be patronized, for she had the dig- 
nity and grace of a princess, and wore an 
air of conscious superiority. Madam 
thought she was an angel, but Mrs, Mow- 
bray declared her to be far removed from 
this winged spotlessness; very far removed, 
in her opinion, especially as regards temper, 
for Miss Leeds was sharp, and curt, and 
sarcastic to this worthy lady, but gentle- 
ness and patience itself to madam, who was 
sometimes tiresome, as all old ladies are. 

Mrs. Mowbray had thought seriously of 
dismissing her from her service. She al- 
most felt it her duty to do so on Rich- 
mond’s account; but then he would never 
think of marrying one so much inferior to 
himself—one who was only a sort of upper 


‘servant in the house, She knew that it 


was dangerous to take one into the family, 
as they had taken her, to flaunt her yellow 
hair in her brother’s eyes, and show her 
arched foot on the stairway, without rec- 
ommendation, and without any knowledge 
of her past life or family. And it was evi- 
dent that this artful young woman had 
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turned his head already, but they did not 
seem to be on very intimate terms of late. 
She noticed that Miss Leeds took pains to 
avoid him; whether it was the result of 
some new scheme in that deep head of hers, 
or prudent common sense, Mrs. Mowbray 
‘was unable to determine, but she was sus- 
picious of the former. 

But if she should dismiss her, who should 
she ever find to fill her place? She was so 
elegant and accomplished; the girls were 
growing to be perfect models of young lady- 
hood under her charge; and then her taste 
was so effective in party decorations, and 
her advice invaluable in the matter of toi- 
lets, and this was so uncommon in govern- 
esses. They were usually ungainly crea- 
tures, in drab dresses and poke bonnets, 
without the slightest idea of style, and 
wearing an air of meek resignation and in- 
jured innocence, which oppressed one with 
a feeling of guilt, as if one were in some 
way entirely unknown to one’s self, heap- 
ing afflictions upon the friendless orphan. 
Mrs. Mowbray had had a great experience, 
and she preferred the pert sauciness and 
cool indifference of brilliant Miss Leeds 
vastly to these solemn orphans in drab. 

Miss Leeds was always handsomely dress- 
ed. Her salary was not large, but she pos- 
sessed the happy faculty of making much 
out of little. She altered over old dresses 
with her deft fingers, and they looked like 
new; and Mrs. Mowbray wondered at the 
endless variety of costly and rare laces 
which invariably encircled her pearly 
throat; lace delicate as mist threads, yel- 
low with richness, such as even that wealthy 
and elegant dame herself could searcely 
produce from her splendid wardrobe; and 
she wore sometimes quaint old-fashioned 
pearl ornaments which were of no small 
value. . 

There was a mystery about this Miss 
Leeds. Romantic Bertha Mowbray was 
always dilating upon it. She was like a 
person in a story-book—like one of the un- 
fortunate princesses who flourish in nursery 
traditions, defrauded of their birthright by 
envious relations, and cast upon the world 
penniless and friendless. She never alluded 
to her past life. She informed Mrs. Mow- 
bray that her parents were dead, when she 
applied to her for the situation of govern- 
ess, in answer to that lady’s advertisement. 
She brought no recommendation, she had 
no friends, and would not be questioned. 


But she sang, and Mrs. Mowbray was 
charmed; she produced a fine picture asa 
specimen of her painting, and Mrs. Mow- 
bray was more than satisfied. She spoke 
French with the true Parisian accent. Her 
manners were perfect, her face had the 
most winning expression imaginable, and 
her voice was low, and persuasive, and re- 
fined. Mrs. Mowbray was fastidious, and 
the girl pleased her fancy. She was just 
what she desired, only she had always made 
it a point never to receive a person into her 
family, in any capacity, without satisfac- 
tory recommendatjon, and she was not at 
all pleased with the young woman’s decided 
waive of all questioning; but, nevertheless, 
she concluded to take her on trial for a few 
weeks, if she chose to come thus; and now 
more than six months had elapsed, and 
Miss Leeds grew more and more into the 
hearts of the honsehold every day, loving 
and beloved by all except Mrs. Mowbray 
herself, whose views on the subject we 
have given before. 

Miss Leeds was prettier than usual to-day, 
in a dress of pale green, made with a square 
corsage, with the usual foam of lace about 
the neck and sleeves, and a cluster of pur- 
ple violets in her hair. The rest of the 
young people had gone ona drive to the 
beach, and madam had called her down 
stairs to sit with her while Mrs. Mowbray 
took her usual siesta. 

It was nearly time for lights now, and 
Mrs. Mowbray appeared in the drawing-. 
room in a fresh toilet, with rose-colored 
ribbons, startling the young girl from her 
revery by a request to sing, as she sank in- 
dolently upon her velvet cushions. 

Miss Leeds rubbed a dimpled hand into 
her eyes as if she had been asleep, for a be- 
wildered moment, then walked softly across. 
the room tothe piano. A silvery prelude 
ran up the keys, and a wonderful voice 
stole out into the twilight; a penetrating, 
thrilling voice, which reached in to find the 
hearts of its listeners, and touch their ten- 
derest chords. She sang a favorite of mad- 
am’s—a grand old sea song of wreck and 
tempest, with notes in it like falling spray, 
the wailing of winds, the dripping of rain, 
and the swelling and dying of the gale. 
One shivered while she sang, feeling them- 
selves tossed under starless skies, over 
seething waves; the unreachable home- 
lights flashing far away; heard the hurry- 
ing of feet over crowded decks, the sliding 
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of ropes, the booming of minute-guns, and 
wild cries of fear; and when the great lamp 
in the hall, suddenly lighted, streamed in 
through the open door, with its cheery ra- 
diance, her listeners came back to reality 
with a bewildered start. 

‘*That was sung con expressione,”’ said a 
low voice, very near, and Miss Leeds looked 
up to meet the dark eyes of Mr. Richmond 
Lindsay, who had entered unseen, and was 
standing by her side. 

“Ah, Mr. Lindsay, is that you? You 
must have stolen in like a shadow; I didn’t 
know that you were here.” 

*“T have been stealing your song,” said 
he; ‘* you know you seldom think it worth 
the while to sing to me, and I only hear 
you now and then from the far-away re- 
gions above stairs; you seem attached to 
that dolorous old organ in the schoolroom.”’ 

*T do not sing often,’’ said she; “if I 
‘do, the inspiration is all taken away. Once 
in a while I feel prompted to sing by some 
spirit within, and it is only then that I sing 
well.” 

** The spirit must have prompted you to- 
night, then, and I wish it might urge you 
to sing longer.” 

** What do you wish to hear?” asked she. 

“O, anything; alittle Scotch ballad with 
love in it. and no tears, The one you just 
sang was exquisite, but so mournful.” 

** Pathos is my forte, Mr. Lindsay; I can- 
not help bringing in the tears, whatever I 
sing, so I never attempt those sprightly lit- 
tle ballads. Bertha sings them charmingly.” 

*‘One would hardly imagine that you 
ever even dreamed of tears,” said he; ‘‘is 
it not strange that the gayest people in the 
world take so to doleful stories, and sorrow- 
ful people, and pathetic music?”’ 

**O well, you know the minor key comes 
in grandly with major music,” answered 
she, lightly. 

“Richmond,” called Mrs. Mowbray, 
from her sofa, ‘‘ will you come here a mo- 
ment? I'd like to speak to you.” 

“‘Very soon, Eleanor,” said he, witha 
slight impatience in his tone. 

Miss Leeds curled her scarlet lip. ‘‘Ah,”’ 
though: she, ‘‘ you hardly fancy a tete-a-tete 
between your wonderful brother and the 
governess, do you, madam? Do you imag- 
ine that one cannot look at him without 
falling in love?” 

Mr. Lindsay feared, from the expression 
of her face, one of those impenetrable fogs 


in which she had chosen to wrap herself 
so often of late. He had scarcely caught a 
glimpse of her for weeks, and he was de- 
termined to keep her in sight a little while 
now. Miss Leeds, letting her fingers wan- 
der absently over the keys, they gathered 
unconsciously that plaintive melody of 
Abt’s “When the swallows homeward 
fly.” 

** Will you sing that, Miss Leeds? Noth- 
ing could be sweeter, and I haven’t heard it 
for years.”’ 

She sang it with a depth of feeling, as if 
she had known or dreaded some such 
parting. 

‘Would I were that fortunate lover,’’ 
said he, at its close— ‘fortunate even 
though we were parted, to be blessed with 
such remembrance.” 

‘But I do not care for the words, you 
know,”’ she said. ‘‘I do not believe in the 
woes of separated lovers. Love is pretty in 
pictures, and poetry, and for very young 
people to dream and shed April tears over, 
butit is nothingtome. I’m almost twenty- 
three.”’ 

He gave her a little reproachful look, 
which the downcast eyes would not see, 
but he was unbelieving. This strange lit- 
tle woman was less a puzzle to him than 
she was once, Love cannot deceive love. 

** Richmond,” called Mrs. Mowbray again, 
and just then a ring at the door announced 
guests. Lights were brought in, and when 
Mr. Richmond turned again to look for 
Miss Leeds, she had gone. 

A half hour afterward the scent of his 
cigar stole up to her lonely window, and she 
saw a tall form vanish through the gateway. 

The hum of many voices sounded below, 
and a silken flutter in the hall. The great 
rooms were filled with company. Some one 
was singing Schubert’s Serenade, and Miss 
Leeds came out of her room, and leaned 
over the balustrade to listen, for it was a 
favorite melody of hers. 

She was startled by the sound of her own 
name in the hall, just below where she 
stood. A group of ladies were engaged in 
earnest conversation, among them Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

*‘An actress, and the daughter of a mur- 
derer! only think of it?’ came from Mrs. 
Mowbray, in a shocked tone. “I was al- 
ways sure that there was something very 
mysterious about her; indeed, I have been 
on the eve of dismissing her fora long time, 
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only I—” and here were sentences which 
Miss Leeds lost. 

“T advise you to see Mrs. Anthon; she 
can tell you all about it. She came over in 
the same steamer from Europe with the 
actor and his daughter, a little more than a 
year ago. I have forgotten his name, but 
she will remember. Fred Mortimer re- 
marked to me the other day, when we met 
her walking on the beach, how much she 
resembled a young actress whom he saw at 
a New Orleans theatre last autumn. She 
and her father were both there, and there 
the affray took place. He shot a fellow- 
actor in some quarrel, and when the officers 
came to take him, shot himself. The man 
had talent of a superior order, they say, but 
he was a dissipated, reckless creature.” 

Miss Leeds waited to hear nomore, She 
stole softly back into her own room and sat 
down, pressing her hands to her forehead, 
as if bewildered; her lips as white as her 
brow. 

She remained motionless for several min- 
utes, then arose with a sudden energy, 
pulled a great trunk from the shades of a 
closet, and began to pack therein the con- 
tents of various drawers. She shook down 
dress after dress from their pegs in the 
wardrobe, and folded them, coolly and care- 
fully, smoothing out the folds like one in a 
dream. She gathered up in a box afew 
scattered trinkets, locked the trunk and 
placed ‘the key in her pocket, and then 
threw herself into a chair by the open win- 
dow. She hummed a bar of Il Legreto, 
and then, with strange inconsistency, burst 
into tears. 

The house and all without grew still, only 
some little bird in the linden tree, startled 
by a falling dewdrop, awoke and chirped, 
and the leaves rustled like ghostly whispers. 
The wind blew up afresh, and fanned her 
feverish brow, and a fragrant little shower 
stole down from a black cloud in the west. 
The great clock in the hall struck three, 
and still she sat there, her bright hair damp 
with dew—her head resting upon the win- 
dow sill. 

A little refreshing sleep came then, and 
brought her a dream which stole away sor- 
row. And when the dawn fluttered its 


roses and sunbeams in her face, she awoke 
with a start, remembering vaguely that 
some unpleasant thing had happened, but 
unabie to recall it for several minutes. 

It was a pleasant old place, Miss Leeds 


thought, as she leaned out of the window 
to take alastlook. Thesunny garden, with 
its gay old-fashioned flowers, the great droop- 
ing elms, the old dark lindens, the smooth- 
ly-shaven lawn, with its velvet verdure, un- 
spotted by weed or shrub, save a few auda- 
cious little white clovers. The six months. 
she had passed here had been the happiest 
in her life. She had scarcely known real 
kindness before since her mother died. 
Dear old madam, the dear girls, Mr. Rich- 
mond—but she had no time to be sorrowful; 
she must not think of this. Mrs. Mowbray 
had gone down stairs; the young people 
had not yet arisen. She could not, would 
not see them again. She would leave in 
the eight o’clock train, to go—she knew not 
whither, but God would lead her. 

She found madam and Mrs, Mowbray in 
the breakfast-room; madam looking very 
sorrowful, Mrs. Mowbray resolute and frigid 
as the north pole, Miss Leeds, a little hollow- 
eyed, perhaps, but otherwise her own bright 
self, in a travelling-dress. 

“Miss Leeds,’’ spoke Mrs. Mowbray, hes- 
itatingly, as she entered—‘‘ Miss Leeds, I 
have something to say to you, and so—” 

**T know all, Mrs. Mowbray,” interrupted 
she. “I heard your conversation last night 
inthe hall. Pardon me, butI heard my 
name spoken in an excited tone, and I 
could not help listening.” 

“ That is well, since it relieves me of the 
disagreeable task of repeating it to you,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray. 

‘Mrs. Anthon’s story is all true,”” began. 
Miss Leeds again; ‘‘and I am going to. 
leave here in the eight o’clock train; my 
trunks are ready.” 

“Very well, miss, I think you are doing 
very wisely, and the coachman shall be at 
the door whenever you say to convey you 
where you wish; and here is the month’s 
pay which is due you.” 

“*T will go at once,’’ said Miss Leeds, and 
she went up stairs to don her shawl and 
bonnet, and Mrs. Mowbray sat down with 
the air of one who is conscieus of having 
done her duty. 

** My dear,”’ spoke Madam Lindsay, timid- 
ly, to her daughter, ‘‘ what has Miss Leeds 
done to justify you in sending her away 
thus, before she obtains another situation? 
It seems to me cruel. Where will the poor 
girl go?” 

*« She chooses her own course; and as for 
her obtaining another situation, I shall take 


Miss 


care that she deceives no other lady as she 
has deceived me. O mamma, it is too 
shocking to think of her father and her 
family. Ishall feel unsafe until sheis gone; 
and to think of a low actress having charge 
of our sweet girls,” 

‘*Madam came out into the hall to bid 
her good-by, and kissed her tenderly, and 
Miss Leeds longed to throw herself into the 
arms of the motherly old lady and tell her 
all her sorrow. The wondering servants 
were clamorous in their regrets; Mrs. Mow- 
bray condescended to wish her well. And 
so Miss Leeds left the old house, but not, as 
she thought, forever. 

Three years passed, and Mr. Richmond 
Lindsay found himself one morning in gay 
charming Paris—the very place in which to 
forget one’s self, and send care away on 
wings. He had been roaming about the 
continent for more than two years, ona 
strange foolish errand—searching amid the 
wonderful crowd of faces for one which he 
had lost, dearer to him than all the world, 
and haunting him always, in a framework 
of golden hair, and with large sensitive 
brown eyes. He knew that three years 
before the owner of that face had gone over 
to the Old World in the Arago; he had seen 
her name in the list of passengers, and he 
would follow her to the world’s end, though 
it were like searching on the seashore for 
one particular grain of sand, to search 
through those great cities for one single 
woman, to whose whereabouts he had not 
the slightest clue. He was almost despair- 
ing now. He had stopped in almost every 
little wayside town through England, the 
home of her birth. He had strolled about 
the crowded streets of the large cities, start- 


ing and thrilling at every glimpse of hair 
which bore the slightest resemblance to gold 
—at every quick thrilling step or graceful 
figure which seemed to him like hers. He 
looked through the great churches, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, until he had visited them all. 
He searched the faces in the village win- 
dows. He broke through astonished groups 
from whose midst he had caught the ring of 
a silvery laugh which seemed as familiar as 
home bells. He lounged about dwellings 
from which, by chance, he had heard a 
voice singing one of her old songs, in a tone 


which he imagined to be strangely like hers, 
He had employed every means in his power 
to find her, but all in vain. 

Paris was sparkling in spring sunshine, 
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and Mr, Lindsay strolled through the 
streets, merry with the clatter of that musi- 
cal foreign tongue, weary, and worn, and 
dispirited. He was half vexed with the gay 
bright faces he met on every hand; no sight 
pleased him. He pushed away rudely the 
hand of a little flower-girl, who held fresh 
violets up to attract his attention. Some- 
thing in their faint sweet breath affected 
him unpleasantly. He crossed the street to 
avoid meeting an old friend and country- 
man of his; he was in no mood for friendly 
greetings; he preferred to be alone, He 
strolled aimlessly into odd little shops, vur- 
chasing he knew not what, and wandered 
absently through the great galleries of art. 

He went hither and thither, hardly know- 
ing or caring where, and one day he found 
himself in a small picture gallery in the 
Rue ——, where he had seen by chance, in 
an advertisement, that a choice collection 
of paintings were to be exhibited. Groups 
of gentlemen and ladies were standing here 
and there criticizing the pictures with a 
great deal of French gesticulation and ani- 
mated talk. 

Mr. Lindsay came up just behind a gay 
young couple, who were discussing the 
beauty of some “ belle Anglaise,” 

** Wait until she turns her head,”’ said the 
young lady, ‘‘and see what a profile—what 
superb hair!” 

He followed the direction of their eyes, 
where a graceful female figure was standing 
alone before some odd old painting, with her 
back turned to them. 

Something in the slight tall figure in its 
graceful drapery, quickened his pulse-beats. 
She turned her head slightly—a tress of 
golden hair escaped from her bonnet. He 


moved eagerly toward her, and the long- 
searched-for brown eyes looked up softly 
into his. 

** Katharine!’ 

** Ah, Mr. Richmond,” in her old tone, 
in no way surprised. ‘‘I knew you would 
come sometime; I have always felt that I 
should see you again.” 

‘* But I have despaired of finding you. I 
have searched for you nearly the world 


over.”’ 
**For me?”’ she asked, with a tremulous 


blush. 
“Can you doubt that I would, Katha- 


rine?’ said he, bending over her with im- 
passioned forgetfulness. But he recovered 
himself at once, and they talked of common- 
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place things, and he had time to note that 
she was more beautiful than ever. The 
mouth, which was a little too resolute and 
haughty of old, swelling in soft tremulous 
curves; the eyes softer and deeper; the fea- 
tures less sharp in their exquisite contour. 
Then her companions came up from the 
other side of the hall, and Mr. Lindsay was 
introduced to “‘ my uncle, Lord Etheredge,” 
and to “my aunt Lady Etheredge.”’ 

And Lord Etheredge, a noble and benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman, was very gra- 
‘cious, and Lady Etheredge, a stately old 
lady, he!d out her hand to him; but Mr. 
Lindsay was in such a state of bewilder- 
ment that he never remembered what they 
said, or what he said, only that he was in- 
vited to dine with them the next day at 
Hotel ——, and that he saw Miss Leeds 
driven away in a carriage emblazoned with 
a baronet’s crest and coat-of-arms. 

Five months later I visited the old Lind- 
_ Say mansion, where the happiest group im- 

aginable were gathered in that same sunny 
old drawing-room. Madam sat, more smil- 
ingly complacent than ever, in her armchair, 
and at her feet, like a little child, sat a young 
lady with whom you are all familiar, in a 
dress of soft pale green, with violets in her 
hair. Not just the Miss Leeds of old is 
Mrs. Richmond Lindsay, but a trifle sweeter 
and more gentle, and with a new light in 
her clear brown eyes. And her husband, 
who sits by her side, is not just the same 
Richmond Lindsay who listened to Miss 
Leeds’s sorrowful songs years ago in this 
same room. He is older and more careworn, 
but his wife declares that he never was as 
handsome as now. There is never a shad- 
ow of moodiness on his face, and his brow 
is as clear as the day. 

Mrs. Mowbray reclines as usual upon her 
velvet cushions, beaming with wonderful 


graciousness upon that “artful young wo- 
man,”’ who had entrapped her brother with 
yellow hair. Lovely Bertha Mowbray is 
there also, so delighted to have her dear 
Miss Leeds back again that she is unable to 
repress her somewhat noisy demonstrations. 
They are talking of cld times. 

** Ah, my dear, how fortunate it was,”’ 
said madam, “that you should have ob- 
tained a situation in a family who were go- 
ing to England just at that time. And your 
poor old grandfather was glad to receive 
you at last before he died.” 

How many such cases there are—fathers 
disowning their daughters because of their 
marrying against their will, 

“If my dear mother had only lived to see 
that day,” said Mrs, Richmond, chokingly. 

“And Richmond found youatlast. I was 
afraid my poor boy had gone ona fool’s 
errand.” 

“‘And how did you know what my errand 
was, mother?” 

‘Ah, my son, your old mother’s eyes are 
sharp if they are faded.” 


- 

Lrrttz Tuines.—Little words are the 
sweetest to hear; little charities fly farthest 
and stay longest on the wing; little flakes 
are the stillest; little hearts are the fondest, 
and little farms the best tilled. Little books 
are the most read, and little songs the dear- 
est loved. And when nature would make 
anything especially rare and beautiful, she 
makes it little—little pearls, little diamonds, 
little dews. Agur’s isa model prayer, yet 
it is but a little one, and the burden of the 
petition is for but little, The sermon on 
the mount is little, but the last dedication 
discourse was an hour. Life is made of 
littles; death is what remains of them all. 
Day is made up of little beams and night is 
glorious with little stars. 
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DR. GREY. 
BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Durine the summer of 18—, which I 
spent in the village of Morton, I met Dr. 
Grey. It came about this way. From some 
indiscretion of diet, I was seized by an in- 
disposition that baffled the primitive treat- 
ment of my good hostess, and rendered the 
services of a physician necessary. Dr. 
Grey was called. My estimation of country 
doctors was not of the highest order, and I 
had strongly opposed sending for him; but 
the moment he entered my room my feel- 
ings experienced a revolution, and I was as 
powerfully attracted to him as I had before 
been, in imagination, repelled. He was 
about forty years old; with dark brown 
hair, thickly mixed with gray. His face 
was not handsome, but possessed a charm 
far greater than beauty: that of the most 
delicate refinement, combined with the 
power to suffer deeply and be strong; and 
the deep lines about his mouth, and the 
quiet earnestness of his dark gray eyes told 
that this power had been tried to its utmost 
strength. His figure was of medium height, 
stoutly built and muscular; his dress of a 
coarse gray material, scrupulously neat; 
and his hands, which were carefully kept, 
were small and white asa woman’s. Every- 
thing about him declared him a gentleman 
of the truest kind, but at the same time 
marked him as a man whose life had been 
thwarted and blighted by a great sorrow, 
and to whom the sensibilities and powers 
that should have made life brighter and 
happier, had only been self-held weapors 
that buried themselves in their owner’s 
heart. This was Dr. Grey as he appeared 
to me that morning in my sick room; and 
without a moment’s resistance I surren- 
dered myself to the mercy of his medicine 
and the power of his fascination. He was 
a skillful physician, and under his treat- 
ment I was soon restored to health and 
appetite, much to the delight of good Mrs, 
Brown. 

But my conversation with the doctor did 
not end with convalescence. During my 
illness a friendship had sprung up between 
us, which, without breaking through any 
of his reserve, gave me glimpses of his mind 
and heart that drew me still closer to him; 


and after my recovery scarcely an evening 
passed that did not find me sitting with 
him in his dingy little office, discussing 
metaphysics and science over our cigars. 
Dear friend! long years have passed since 
those days, and your weary heart and brain 
have found rest and forgetfulness in the 
kindly shelter of the grave. But never can 
time dim their memory to me; it burns as 
brightly now as though they were but yes- 
terday. How well I remember those rare 
moments, when, aroused by some congenial 
subject, he would break forth in eloquence, 
the vehement brilliancy of which would 
hold me spellbound; and then suddenly, as 
though frightened by what he had done, he 
would fall back into his old reserve, which 
was all the sterner after the moment's 
freedom. 

The summer passed slowly but pleas- 


antly away, and one evening, but a few 


days before the time of my intended de- 
parture, I stopped, as usual, at the doctor’s 
office. I found him in aparticularly happy 
mood, and time slipped by unheeded till 
the clock struck eleven, I started up, ex- 
claiming: 

“Bless me! I had no idea it was so late. 
If Mrs. Brown locks me out, it is your fault, 
doctor.” 

I stepped out into the street, and at that 
moment a clap of thunder burst. I looked 
at the sky. It was black as ink; a heavy 
shower was gathering that would break 
long before I could reach my home. It 
wasn’t a cheering prospect, and I looked 
dolefully at the black clouds, till a blinding 
flash of lightning made me start back, and 
at that moment the doctor placed his hand 
on my shoulder and said: 

in, Wilders; that cloud’ will 
break in five minutes. You are crazy to 
think of starting.”’ 

My mind had already accepted that fact, 
and I complied with his request without 
hesitation; and in less time than he had 
predicted a perfect hurricane was raging. 

“A fine time you would have had fight- 
ing that,” said he, as rain and wind dashed 
against the window. ‘But come, let us 
sit down and make ourselves comfortable.” 
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He produced some more cigars, and we 
were soon again lost in metaphysics and 
smoke. 

At the end of an hour I made another 
motion to depart. The storm was still rag- 
ing, and the doctor rose and looked out of 
the door. 

**Tt.is folly, Wilders,” said he, ‘‘for you 
to think of returning to-night. The rain is 
coming down in torrents. The roads will 
be like rivers; and besides, you will be 
obliged to frighten good Mrs. Brown from 
her slumbers to let youin. ‘You will have 
to yield to circumstances, and share my 
shelter to-night. Not being in the habit of 
entertaining, I can’t offer very sumptuous 
accommodations, but I think I can make 
you comfortable.” 

The prospect of a long wet walk in the 
dark was not enticing, and I at once ac- 
cepted his offer, adding a hope that I did 
not inconvenience him. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I am glad to 
have you.” He hesitated a moment, as if 
debating a question with himself. Then 
he went behind the little counter, and open- 
ing a door, continued, ‘“‘Come into this 
room, Wilders; it is a little more cheerful 
than this den of drugs and cobwebs.”’ 

I followed him, and entered a small room, 
which, though plainly furnished, had an 
air of comfort and neatness seldom found 
in bachelors’ quarters. A window stood 
open, and as we entered a gust of wind 
rushed through, nearly extinguishing the 
lamp. I hastened to close the window, and 
when I looked around the doctor had placed 
the revived lamp upon a table above which 
hung a picture of the loveliest female face 
I ever beheld. How shall I describe it! 
Large lustrous black eyes, wavy masses of 
jetty hair, falling low over a broad white 
brow; olive-tinted cheeks, glowing with 
crimson, and full rich lips, parted just to 
show the pearly teeth behind. These were 
its features; but over all hung a subtle 
charm that a pen is powerless to describe. 
An exclamation of admiration rose to my 
lips, but before I could utter it my eyes fell 
on the doctor’s face as he turned from the 
lamp. It was stony, ashy white, the lines 
on it deepened as though by achisel. In- 
stinctively I choked back the cry, and made 
a remark on the force of the wind. He 
started, as though just aroused; a little color 
came into his face, and then, with an effort 
he still strove to hide, he said, quietly: 


“The wind is no child’s play to-night. 
I doubt if you could have fought your way 
against it.” Then, with a sudden dash of 
recklessness I had never seen before, he 
added, ‘‘ Let it blow till it cracks its cheeks! 
We will laugh back, and be merry overa 
bowl of old Pickwickian punch!’ 

He opened a.sideboard, and taking out 
some decanters brewed a bowl of nectar 
that would have delighted the palate of 
Jove himself. By this time the doctor was 
himself again, and relighting our cigars, we 
proceeded to make the best of present bless- 
ings. The doctor sat with his back towards 
the picture, and it was directly opposite to 
me, so that I could not raise my eyes with- 
out meeting the gaze of those wondrous 
painted ones, which fascinated me like a 
serpent’s. The clock struck one. I was a 
little sleepy, and the conversation had begun 
to flag. A long pause occurred, and I was 
mentally praying the doctor to suggest 
“bed,” when he aroused me by saying, 
suddenly, without looking at me: 

** You think her so very beautiful?” 

Instinctively I knew he meant the pic- 
ture, and replied, with warmth: 

Beautiful! By heavens, yes! More 
beautiful than anything on earth could be! 
Who is it?” 

“My wife!” 

The stony look had come back on his 
face, not a muscle moved, and the words 
came from his lips as they would from those 
of acorpse. I dropped my cigar and stared 
at him in silent amazement, till, without 
another word, he sprang up, and turning to 
the picture, looked at it, with such a wild 
hopeless yearning that, hard man of the 
world that I was, the tears rose to my eyes. 
At last he turned from the picture, and, 
without a word, paced the floor rapidly a 
few moments, when he stopped and threw 
himself into a chair. His eyes now met 
mine for the first time. The hard look was 
gone, and they were filled with that mute 
helpless light that one sees in a wounded 
beast’s. 

“Wilders,” said he, slowly, his voice 
sounding as hollow as an echo, “ Wilders, 
God only knows why it is, I have never be- 
fore felt that human sympathy could do 
aught for me; but to-night some power 
draws me closer to you, and urges me to 
open to you a chapter in my life I thought 
closed forever.”’ 

He paused. My heart was bursting to 
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say something, but no words came, and he 
resumed: 

** You are the first human being except 
myself who has crossed this threshold since 
I came to this dreary den, twenty years 
ago; the only one who has ever gazed upon 
her face.”” He half turned to the picture, 
but suddenly checked himself, and, looking 
earnestly at me, he continued, ‘‘ Wilders, 
would you mind hearing a story—a long 
sad story?’’ 

I seized his hand, and said, brokenly, 
“Thank God, dear friend, that you count 
me worthy to hear it.’’ 

He pressed my hand tightly, and began: 

“Twenty-one years ago I graduated in 
my profession, my friends said with honor. 
Be that as it may, I held my diploma—that 
was the main thing. Patrons flocked around 
me, and patients, usually so shy of young 
practitioners, came plentifully, and a bril- 
liant career was predicted as my certain 
fate. I had been practising about six 
months, when the quiet of our village was 
disturbed by the fact that Thorn Hall, a 
large house that stood just beyond the vil- 
lage, and had been unoccupied for years, 
was taken by a family who would soon ar- 
rive. Of course, curiosity was thoroughly 
aroused, and reports were rife regarding the 
new-comers. Nothing, however, was posi- 
tively known except that they were foreign. 
They arrived soon,.and the additional fact 
that the family consisted of the father, a 
maiden aunt and one daughter was learned, 
but here discoveries stopped; for, though 
perfectly courteous and polite, the stran- 
gers declined to hold any comnmunication 
with their neighbors, Scarlet fever was 
doing sad work among the children of a 
low district near at that time, and I was so 
absorbed by my duties that I gave but little 
heed to Thorn Hall and its tenants, till one 
night, on returning from a late visit, I was 
reminded of them by a note requesting my 
immediate attendance. I was very tired, 
and my first impulse was to let the call lie 
over till morning, but my sense of profes- 
sional duty was strong, and after a short hes- 
itation I ordered afresh horse and set out 
for the Hall. 

“It was midnight when I reached the 
house. A servant admitted me, and ushered 
me into a room furnished with sumptuous 
elegance. I had but brief time to notice it, 
for almost simultaneously another door 
opened, and a tall queenly woman, about 


forty years of age, appeared. Her dress and 
face beth told me she was Spanish, before 
she spoke, which she did with a strong ac- 
cent: “‘‘Ah, senor et doctor, you have 
come! Let us hasten at once to our Juna. 
She is very ill.’ 

**She turned again to the door by which 
she had entered, and I followed her across 
another room, and up a broad staircase to 
the sick chamber. I stepped lightly as I 
entered, but it was unnecessary; the thick 
carpet would not have given back the tread 
of an elephant. A subdued light was burn- 
ing. I approached the bed, pushed back 
the filmy curtains, and beheld Juna.” 

He paused, and pressed his hand over his 
eyes, and when he spoke again his voice 
was low. 

“*She was sleeping. Her long lashes lay 
upon her cheek, and—O God! I cannot 
speak of her as she lay that night! Look at 
that face, and fancy it in peaceful childlike 
slumber!’ 

He bowed his head, but it was only for a 
moment, and then lifting it he went on 
rapidly: 

“‘T counted her pulse, and looked at her 
closely, but could discover no symptom of 
illness; and, leaving a harmless powder, to 
satisfy the anxiety of her aunt, I left, prom- 
ising to call next day. I did so, early in 
the morning, and found the patient so weak 
and exhausted that I was astonished. I 
examined the case closely, but could dis- 
cover no cause for the prostration, her aunt 
assuring me that she had been perfectly 
well the day before. I was puzzled, and 
prescribing a gentle tonic, I left her. But 
why dwell on this? I attended her daily, 
and nearly three months elapsed from the 
night I first saw her sleeping till she was 
restored to health. During this time I had 
seen her beauty grow brighter each day, 
drank in the soft lisping tones of her voice, 
and read the childlike purity of her heart. 

Youth will be youth. You can guess 
the result—I loved her! I, the poor hard- 
working doctor, loved her, the petted child 
of pride and wealth, with all the strength 
of my strong heart. I never knew how the 
knowledge first came to me. I was neither 
elated nor distracted by it as I suppose I 
should have been, but looked it firmly and 
calmly in the face, and resolved to bear it 
like aman. I felt my love was hopeless, or 
rather, I did not feel at all on that subject. 
In all our intercourse Juna had acted with 
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the frank confidence of a child; treating me 
with undisguised affection, and yielding im- 
plicit obedience to my slightest command; 
but never by word or look showing that her 
woman’s heart had been awakened. And 
even had she done so, I could not have been 
so base as to betray the confidence of her 
friends, and win their darling from them to 
share my hard lot. No; I had been foolish 
and mad, and I must pay the price of my 
folly. I resolved to leave the place, and 
with hard work in new scenes try to bury 
the past. I did not give myself time to re- 
flect or repent, but at once made arrange- 
ments for my departure. In vain friends 
expostulated, upbraided and prayed; I was 
obdurate. Three days after my resolution, 
everything was settled, and I mounted my 
horse to pay my farewell visit to the Hall. 
The sun was just setting when I reached it. 
It was June. The doors and windows 
stood open, and Senora Plaza was sitting on 
the piazza. She welcomed me warmly, and 
expressed real sorrow when I told her my 
intentions, 

***Indeed, doctor,’ said she, ‘ you must 
not go, we cannot spare you. What will 
poor Juna do? she will be quite heart- 
broken.’ 

**T laughed and thanked her for her flatter- 
ing regret, added that I had no fear but 
Juna would soon be consoled, and then 
asked if I should have the pleasure of see- 
ing her to say ‘ good-by.’ She replied: 

“ *Certainly, she would never forgive me, 
if Ilet you go without it. You will find 
her somewhere in the garden.’ 

“The garden was well known to me, and 
inafew moments I was by Juna’s side. 
How lovely she was that evening, surround- 
ed by flowers that paled beside her! Istood 
talking with her some time, wishing, but not 
having the courage to say the words I had 
tosay. Thesun sank lower, and the dew 
began to fall, and at last with a contempt 
for my weakness I said: 

***T must take you to the house now, for 
it is getting damp, and it would never do to 
let you commit an indiscretion, during my 
last visit!’ 

** She looked at me in surprise. 

*** Your last visit, doctor? Don’t you 
come to see me when I’m well? I'll get 
sick again.’ 

** Her dark eyes were full upon me. I tried 
to smile; it was a pitiable attempt, and I 
said, hurriedly: 


** *T am only too happy to see you any time, 
senorita, but I can do so no more; I am go- 
ing away from here. I have come to bid 
you good-by.’ 

** Her eyes never moved from my face, and 
the color slowly faded from her cheek and 
lips, till she was ghostly white; I seized 
her hand in terror, crying: 

***Juna, are you ill? speak? But she 
said no word, only stared at me with great 
beseeching eyes, till suddenly burying her 
face in her hands she burstintotears. Vain 
were duty, reason and everything else, be- 
fore those tears. In an instant I held her 
in my arms, and was pouring wild words of 
love into her ears, and promising never to 
leave her; and then she nestled close to me 
and smiled through hertears. At last she 
grew calm, and I took her to the house, and 
then went away to my own home to reflect 
upon what I had done, and what I should 
do. The last was easily decided. Honor 
pointed to but one course—I must go to her 
father at once and ask him for his daughter. 
I dared not think of the reception the 
haughty Spaniard would give me, but my 
duty to Juna demanded that I should do it. 
I called on him the next day, and judge my 
joy and amazement when he listened to me 
courteously, and gave me his consent and 
blessing. 


“ Now comes a period of my life I hardly 
dare to think of. Its perfect happiness, 
viewed from my present desolation, almost 
drives me mad. I was constantly with 
Juna, and each day from the childlike 
purity of her heart, I saw womanly charms 
bud owt till she seemed almost angelic in 
her perfection. 

“The summer passed. Her father wished 
an early wedding day, and it was fixed for 
the first part of October. Of course my in- 
tention of leaving the place was abandoned. 
My practice increased; friends congratu- 
lated me, and Juna smiled and loved me. 
Earth never held a happier m pe 

The doctor stopped here. The shower 
was over, and the air had become hot and 
sultry. This may have been the cause of 
the great drops of perspiration that stood 
on the doctor’s brow. He did not seem to 
feel them, but stretching out his hand he 
seized a decanter, and pouring out a large 
glass of brandy, he drank it eagerly, and 
then resumed: 

‘“*We were married. The wedding was 
very quiet, and we started at once on our 
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tour. A week of travelling passed, and 
then we stopped for a few days’ rest ina 
little mountain village, whose beauty had 
attracted us. The second day after our ar- 
rival, I observed that Juna did not appear 
well. She was flushed and feverish, and 
inclined to sleep a great deal. She spent 
most of the day on a lounge, but attributing 
the cause to fatigue, I was not at all 
alarmed, and merely kept cooling lotions 
on her head, and watched her closely. To- 
wards night the fever subsided, but she grew 
still more sleepy, and she yielded passively 
to my suggestion to retire. I assisted her 
to our rooms. She was so sleepy that I 
was obliged to undress her like a child, and 
the moment her head touched the pillow 
she sank into adeep slumber. I watched 
her till nearly midnight; and then, as all 
symptoms of fever were gone and her breath- 
ing was soft and regular, I also retired, I 
must have slept about an hour, when I was 
awakened by arustling sound at the bed- 
side. My first thought was of Juna. I put 
my hand on her pillow. It wasempty. IL 
sprang up. I had left the lamp burning 
dimly, and by it I saw a white figure com- 
ing towards me. I put out my hand and 
called Juna! and then something soft but 
strong clutched my throat, and I felt a sharp 
burning pain across my breast. 

ama strong man, and it was but the 
work of a second to wrench myself free and 
turn up the lamp. O God! what a sight 
met my eyes! In the middie of the room, 
with her long black hair streaming down her 
back, her eyes blazing like live coals, and 
her nightdress smeared with blood, which 
dripped from a razor she held in her band, 
stood Juna! 1 gazed in dumb horror a mo- 
ment, and then like a thunderbolt the fear- 
ful truth burst upon me. My wife was 
mad! I staggered back, and, as though 
aroused by the movement, she brandished 
the razor above her head, and sprang to- 
wards me with the yell of a tigress, Love 
of life is strong. I made an effort to seize 
her, and caught her arm as it descended, 
What happened after this I have no re- 
membrance of; but there must have been a 
fearful struggle, for when the alarmed peo- 
ple burst open the door they found me lying 
lifeless and bloody on the floor, with my 
wife crouched upon my breast, laughing 
and gibbering, and smearing my face with 
the blood that was flowing from my wounds, 
O my God! my God!” burst out the doctor 
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at this point, and dashing his head on the 
table, he wept as only a man can weep. I 
gazed at him with bated breath. I dared 
not speak, for what could I say that would 
reach an agony like his? Five minutes of 
awful silence passed, and then he raised his 
head and said calmly: 

“The rest is soon told. My wife was 
taken from me and secured. They carried 
me to my bed, where I lay for weeks raving 
in delirium, from which I awakened to 
learn the ghastly truth that my wife was a 
hopeless maniac! Her gray-haired father, 
on his knees, told meall. Her mother had 
died insane when her child was but a few 
months old, not from accidental causes, but 
a tendency inherited with her blood. The 
infant had been watched with the closest 
scrutiny, her life made as bright and happy 
as love could make it, and every care taken 
to smother any lurking germ that might be 
in her brain. She passed the days of her’ 
childhood safely, and all fears were hushed 
to rest, till the evening of my first call, 
when the demon had made a struggle to as- 
sert his empire, He was beaten back that 
time, but not conquered ; and from that hour 
her father saw the sword, held by a single 
hair, hang over his child’s head. Then 
came her love forme. His haughty spirit 
rebelled against giving his child to the ob- 
seure doctor, but he dared not oppose her; 
his love was stronger than pride. He hoped 
the heart might heal the brain. He gave 
his consent, and let me go on in happy ig- 
norance of the frightful fiend that was grin- 
ning at me. 

“The tears rolled down the old man’s 
face as he told me this, and begged me 
not to curse him. Curse him! for what? 
Because he could not make the few drops 
of bliss that he had given me swell into an 
everlasting draught! Had I known all, I 
would have loved her; and I blessed him 
that the short rapture I had lived was with- 
out a cloud. Poor old man! he did not 
stagger long beneath his cross. Two months 
later, and he slept beneath the sod.” 

Again the doctor stopped, and in a low 
voice I said, almost involuntarily: 

“And Juna?”’ 

And he replied, ‘‘ Lives now in the asy- 
lum of M—.” 

At this moment the first red light of dawn 
fell into the room. It played across the 
picture’s face, making it seem to smile; 
and then it fell upon the doctor, and called 


him back to the present. He started up 
and said: 

“JT have kept you up all night, Wilders. 
Forgive me, if your head aches; but God 
ouly knows the good it has done me.”’ 

He held out his hand, and I grasped it 
tightly for a moment, and then, without a 
word, he unfastened the door and led the 
way out. I found Mrs. Brown busy with 
her early breakfast when I reached home. 
She had been full of alarm at my absence, 
and expressed grave suspicions about the 
accommodations I had during the night. 
However, by disposing of an unusually 
hearty breakfast, I managed to satisfy her 
that my health was not irretrievably lost. 
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I left the village soon after, and several 
years elapsed before I visited it again; and 
then, when I went to the well-remembered 
little office, I found it occupied by a stran- 
ger, who, in reply to my inquiry for my old 
friend, said: 

**O, he’s dead. Died soon after his wife. 
It came out he had a wife. Her body was 
sent here. They are both buried out in the 
churchyard yonder. Queer man, they say; 
didn’t know him much.” And he turned 
to wait on acustomer. I walked away to 
the churchyard, where I found two green 
mounds, marked by a single slab which 
bore the words, *‘ United in Death.” 


MY PLAIN SISTER CLARE. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


CLARE just came into the room and 
brought me a vase of roses. She only 
staid a moment. I hear her down stairs 
now singing in her odd little earnest way. 
People say Clare is growing handsome; it 
does not appear so to me, for she is almost 
as freckled as ever, and her mouth, as we 
have always owned, is rather too large. 
But Iam beginning to feel, in a vague sort 
of way, that there are other rules than mine 
for judging beauty. 

Just such a day as this a year ago, I stood 
before my mirror dressing for callers, for it 
was mamma’s reception-day. I was won- 
dering whether Huot Baring had come back 
to the city yet from his summer vacation at 
the seaside, where I had first met him, 
and instinctively I found myself selecting 
from my wardrobe the ruby silk he had so 
much admired, and for ornaments my set 
of great glowing carbuncles. How the sum- 
mer days seemed to live in my heart, the 
strolls on the beach, the moonlight sails, 
the gay hops at the hotel, my little throng 
of attendants, and Hunt Baring aloof from 
them all, yet more potent than them all. 

It was fortunate that I wore my ruby silk 
that day, for an hour after he called, and 
the summer renewed itself. There were 
other callers laughing and talking with me, 
so that he was rather silent among them all 
at first, for Hunt never cares much for little 
gossipy sensations; but I felt he was 
watching me ail the time. I think he liked 


to look at me as he would at a picture, 
After the rest had gone I played for him. 
I had just been learning a concerto of Schu- 
mann’s, one that Alide Topp has played in 
public so beautifully, and I know that I 
played it well, too, for I never missed a 
note, and my teacher had told me that I 
kept time perfectly. So I played it all 
through for Hunt Baring, and he looked at 
me curiously, 

you elude he said. 
thought I should get a glimpse of your soul 
in your playing, but you keep it all baci. 
Your touch on the keys is so cold and airy! 
Why don’t you put something more into it, 
Miss Vivia?”’ 

I did not know how to answer him, for [ 
played it exactly as M. Berger had taugiit 
me, and always minded the marks of pi:- 
nissimo and con expressione. So for lack of 
words I looked up in his face and smiled. 
He answered as if I had spoken, saying: 

“Then sing me that little sad thing you 
sang once on the shore at twilight last sum- 
mer at Nahant.’’ 

So I played an accompaniment and sang 


* Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray sands, O Sea!”’ 


through all the four sorrowful verses of it. 
It is asad little thing, and was never a fa- 
vorite of mine. I have always wished to 
shun sadness. But still it suited my voice, 
and Hunt liked it. When I finished he laid 
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his hand on mine; his eyes had grown dark 
and passionate. In another moment he 
would have said that he loved me; to this 
day I have always felt sure of it, but Clare 
suddenly entered the room, and that 
checked him. She came straight up to me. 

*T did not know you had company, 
Vivia,”’ she said in that blunt way she has 
at times, ‘‘ Mamma’s head aches fearfully, 
I am afraid she is going to be ill, and I want 
you to stay with her while I go out fora 
doctor. I am so sorry Dr. Rawley is out of 
town!’ 

**Under such circumstances if J can be 
of any service, command me! Allow me to 
introduce myself,” said my visitor, hand- 
ing Clare his card at the same time; “‘ Hunt 
Baring, M. D.” 

‘This is very fortunate,”’ she said, sim- 
ply. ‘I shall be glad to have you come up 
stairs with me to see her.” 

He went with her at once, leaving me 
there at the piano to twirl over my music 
leaves and drum a few bars here and there. 
It seemed to me so absurd, just like Clare’s 
always unconventional behaviour. I grew 
tired of waiting after a while and followed 
them up stairs. 

Mamma’s door was partly open, and I 
stood there a moment before I went in. 
How pale she looked, and unlike herself, 
with that wet towel about her forehead. 
But then, she had had headaches before; 
surely this was no more than usual. 

**You should not have gone down to the 
parlor to-day,” Hunt Baring was saying. 
“Perfect quiet was what you needed.”’ 

He wrote’a prescription for her, and gave 
it to Clare with directions, Then turning, 
he left the room, and compelled me bya 
glance to accompany him down stairs. 

When we reached the parlor, he spoke, 
There was typhoid fever around; perhaps 
mother was not threatened with it, still we 
needed to be careful of her. In the absence 
of Dr. Rawley would we wish him to attend 
her? 

“Why, certainly;’ I answered that at 
once, and he promised to ca'l the next morn- 
ing .Then when I would have turned tothe 
piano again, he checked me. Music must 
wait, he said, till the suffering one was well. 
I ought to have thought of that, but I had 
never been used to sickness. 

He came the next day, and the next. He 
came daily for five long weeks, for mamma 
did have the fever, and Clare believes that 
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Dr. Baring’s care saved her life. Well, per- 
haps it did, Clare had opportunities of know- 
ing, for she hardly ever left the sickroom. 
She is a born nurse, tireless, cheerful, antici- 
pating every need. And you would not be- 
lieve how strong those little hands of hers 
are! So different from me. In a sickroom 
I lose all power. I become weak, nervous, 
useless—and so it happened that every day 
Isat idly in the parlor, waiting for Hunt 
Baring, always prettily dressed, and always 
glad to see him, while up stairs Clare met 
him with a pale face and anxious sleepless 
eyes. She looked plainer than ever, she 
was so pale, and she wore one of her oldest 
dresses all the time because it did not rustle. 

The day that the crisis of the fever 
passed, and Dr. Baring told us that mamma 
would recover, Clare fainted away for the 
first time in her life. He called to me to 
see her, but what could I do? It took me 
five minutes to find the camphor to begin 
with, so he staid and wok care of her him- 
self, 

At last mamma was quite well, and the 
house brightened. I played and sang again, 
callers thronged the parlor once more, Odare 
slipped placidly back to her old pursuits, 
and ‘life seemed gayer than ever. Only— 
Hunt Baring no longer came! 

**T mean to set up for an invalid,” I said 
one day, jesting, “‘ and then Dr. Baring will 
come to see me every day again!’ 

**Do you care for him so much, Vivia?’’ 
asked Clare, with a curious inexplicable ex- 
pression in her gray eyes. 

** As a child for a butterfly!’ I answered, 
recklessly. Why should I tell Clare how 
my heart ached, and my soul cried out at 
his absence. 

One day he came. I stopped to fasten a 
scarlet flower in my hair, and so Clare met 
him first. As I came down the stairs I 
heard him saying in a strangely tender voice: 

“Are you glad to see me, little one, pre- 
cious one?” 

I walked into the parlor and interrupted 
them. How Clare blushed, and in Hunt 
Baring’s eyes, as they bent upon her, was 
that same look which once, for a flying 
moment, rested on me, But something 
told me that this time the look would never 
alter. 

I laughed, and going to the piano played 
a grand march. I donot think they ever 
knew I cared. Only when they were en- 
gaged, Hunt Baring and my sister Clare, I 
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went away and made some long promised 
visits which took up all the rest of the win- 
ter and half of the spring. 

Now I am at home again, and laugh and 
sing and am the life of the house, though I 
hear people whisper that Vivia Grey has 
grown thinner and older in a year. While 
they call Clare almost handsome! 
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What if she should ever suspect, should 
ever find out! That would be the last drop 
of bitterness! Why did she give me that 
quiet loving kiss when she brought in the 
roses! 

It is all for the best; she deserves what I 
have lost. Courage, heart, learn thy lesson, 
and be strong! 


LOVE I8 COMING. 
BY E. E, REXFORD. 


The love I have longed for is coming, I know. 
The violets, nestling under the snow, 
Know the coming of spring, and their little buds grow. 


How do I know? You would have me tell, 
You ask me—I hear you, and so far, well, 


But how I know—ah! 


I cannot tell! 


How do the trees know when spring is coming? 
Do they hear, far away, the brown bees humming, 


Or the song of Jarks, and the partridge drumming? 


They hear not these things. There’s a whispering sweet, 
And they thrill as they listen, from head to feet, 
And swifter and gladder their pulses beat. 


I wake in the morning, and laugh to see 
The sunshine smiling good-morning to me, 
And am happy and glad as a heart can be. 


My lifecup brims over with gladness and cheer, 
I sing as the birds sang, when summer was here, 
With no care or sorrow—for love’s coming near! 


I know it? I feel it! Like buds under snow, 
That quicken to new life when spring breezes blow, 
In the springtime of life shall my heart-flowers grow. 


O, the thought is so tender! So tender and sweet! 

Like the trees in the spring, how my glad pulses beat, 

Till I thrill with new life from my head to my feet, 
Appleton, Wis., Dec., 1875. 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ON THE ISLAND. 


THE current was weaker as the wreck 
drew nearer the island, and once or twice 
the boy thought that it no longer moved. 
At six o’clock the wreck was abreast of the 
head of the island, and, encountering a 
new current, it took a course to give Tom 
more satisfaction, As near as he could 
make out, the island was about three miles 
wide; but he could not tell as to the length, 
on account of a point jutting out into the 
sea and forming a cape. He had great 
hopes that the ship would drift down and 
strike on this point; but just at sundown, 
when within half a mile of the island, and 
the same distance from the cape, he felt the 
keel of the ship grating and plowing on the 
bottom, and directly she remained firm and 
fast. 

Tom was overjoyed to think that his 
drifting had cometoan end. There was no 
longer any reason to fear for lis safety, and 
he would not have to put off on his float 
without provisions, as would have been the 
case had the wreck drifted by the island, as 
once seemed certain. There was yet half 
an hour of daylight, and going aloft to the 
mizzen-top with the glass, he took a long 


survey of the island. He could see green 
trees, luxuriant foliage and grassy banks, 
and now and then a bird flying about, but 
nothing that looked like man or beast. He 
had at first intended to desert the wreck, 
but as the sun went down the island looked 
so dark and gloomy that he decided not to 
put off before morning. The ship seemed 
firmly imbedded in the sand, and unless a 
storm came there was little danger of her 
being driven in any direction. 

Tom ate his supper as night closed around 
him, and being excited and nervous, he 
paced the deck or sat on the rail, aud looked 
shoreward until the evening had grown old. 
The air was stifling hot, and the sea was so 
quiet that the plash of fish leaping to the 
surface could be heard a great way off. 
About ten o’clock he stretched out on deck 
to sleep, and was beginning to doze in spite 
of his nervousness, when he heard the rum- 
bling of thunder. A storm was rising out 
of the ocean to the northeast, which was 
the weather-side of the wreck. The float 
was on that side, and as soon as satisfied of 
the direction of the coming gale, the lad 
towed it around to the lee or island side, 
where it would be sheltered from damage. 
The wind began to puff up smartly while he 
was making the float fast, and the sharp 
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lightning and heavy thunder told of a fierce 
storm. There was a moaning among the 
trees on the island, and once in a while he 
thought he heard loud cries from the beach, 
like some one shouting in fear and distress. 

The storm was long in reaching him, but 
when it did come it seemed as if it would 
overwhelm the wreck. The rain fell in 
great sheets, the sea was lashed to foam, 
and the waves swept the decks, until Tom 
mounted the fore-shrouds and lashed him- 
self fast, fearing that he would be carried 
overboard. While the storm was at its 
height the wreck was lifted out of its bed in 
the sand, flung ahead — stopped — lifted 
again, and then for ten minutes she was 
driven toward the cape. When she stopped 
again it was on a sunken ledge of rocks so 
near the beach that the boy could see the 
white line of breakers. A great wave lifted 
the wreck high up, pushed her forward, and 
then let her fall on the ledge; and there she 
hung fast, so evenly balanced that she tilted 
up and down with the waves like children 
playing seesaw. There was a cracking of 
planks and timbers, and it seemed as if she 
must break in two; such would have been 
her fate had the storm continued, but it 
soon passed over. The sea began to sub- 
side as soon as the wind abated, and at 
midnight the waves no longer washed the 
decks. Then Tom ventured down, to find 
that his float had broken away and been 
driven on the beach, but that the ship had 
been driven upon the ledge until her rail 
was four or five feet above the surface of the 
ocean. As the waves went down she lurched 
and swayed, but finally settled herself until 
they could no longer move her. 

Tem could not decide whether the storm 
had been an ill or a good streak of fortune, 
but daylight would solve the question, and 
he lay down on the cabin roof at midnight, 
and soon went sound asleep, to be awakened 
in the morning with the sun in his eyes. 
As he leaped up a beautiful sight met his 

The heavens were without a cloud, 
the sun shining brightly, the sea smooth, 
and not forty rods from the wreck was the 
green island, its grassy banks and green 
trees looking so cool and inviting that he 
uttered a shout of admiration. His first 
step was to discover the situation of the 
wreck. Looking over the sides he could 
easily make out the coral bed on which she 
was resting, the water not being over twelve 
feet deep. The bow of the ship was four 
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or five feet higher than the stern, but the 
incline was so gradual that she rested easy, 
while the stern windows in the cabin were 
at least four feet above the surface of the 
ocean. The fleat had been driven on the 
beach, and was lying there in plain sight, 
and the storm and the currents had brought 
along the mainmasts and its mass of cord- 
age, and cast it upon the shore near the 
float. 

Tam was so anxious to go ashore that 
breakfast was hurriedly despatched. The 
songs of a hundred birds reached his ears, 
and it seemed as if the cool shade would 
give him new life. Taking the glass aloft 
again, he searched the island for signs of 
life; but if it was inhabited by man or 
beast, they were hidden from view. As he 
descended to the deck he noticed that the 
waters were moving past the ship, rushing 
seaward, and he soon found that the tide 
was going out. He saw that it would be 
impossible to reach the shore in the face of 
such a current, which was soon running 
like a mill-race, and he began to plan as to 
his future doings. The stern of the ship 
being so much lower than the bow the wa- 
ter im the hold had passed through the crev- 
ices in the bulkhead, until the cabin was 
full, and more than full—the water rising 
in the companion-way until it ran over the 
deck, After a moment’s thought Tom got 
a bright idea. The after-hatch cover was 
still in place, and with one of the axes he 
knocked it loose, and then ended it over 
and over to the rail, where a rope was made 
fast through the ring, the other end secured 
to a belaying-pin; and after much tugging 
and heaving the cover was thrown over- 
board and floating beside the wreck. It 
was light enough to hold two men, and 
Tom towed it around under the stern of the 
ship, made the rope fast, and then flung 
down an axe amd slid down the rope after 
it. He could reach the cabin windows 
without trouble, and a blow of the axe 
shivered the stout wood, and let the water 
rush out with a great roar. Going up the 
rope hand over hand, Tom stood on the 
deck and heard the water in the hold roar- 
ing to escape, and in less than an hour the 
ship was nearly freed. The cabin and 
staterooms were entirely clear, as also the 
forecastle, and he could see no water on the 
lower deck. He now had free access to 
every part of the ship, and rummaging 
around he discovered that there were sev- 
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eral hams, a lot of pilot bread, and a barrel 
of pork and beef in the storeroom which 
had entirely escaped the water. In the 
cabin were several muskets, a tin can con- 
taining several pounds of powder, only wet 
alittle at the top of the can, and a good 
supply of shot and caps. 

Tom had frequently charged and fired a 
gun, and he took one of the muskets, 
cleaned and loaded it, and then felt safer 
about going ashore. There was no danger 
of the water coming back into the ship, 
unless she was floated off the ledge, a mat- 
ter altogether unlikely; and the lad did not 
remove anything further from the cabin or 
forecastle, knowing that he could secure 
such articles as he desired any time without 
trouble. Before noon the tide had ceased 
running, and Tom determined to go ashore, 
The water had gone down until the rocks 
on which the ship rested were almost bare, 
and between him and the beach there were 
several bars and rocks entirely above the 
surface. But for the sight of three or four 
ground-sharks hovering around, the lad 
would have started out to swim to the 
shore; but fearful of them, he lowered his 
gun to the hatch-cover, threw down an oar, 
and then followed and cast loose. It was 
almost slack water, and after a little hard 
werk to get the float headed in the right di- 
rection, Tom made easy progress to the 
beach, reaching it without any mishap, and 
taking care to haul his float high and dry 
on the sand. 

It seemed as if the island was alive with 
birds whose strange look and curious cries 
and songs kept the lad’s attention for some 
time. He had never seen such trees and 
vines before, but his desire to inspect them 
closely was restrained by the gloom which 
prevailed as soon as he leit the beach to en- 
ter the forest, the foliage being se dense as 
to shut out all sunlight. After peering 
around for a while, and listening for the 
voices of human beings, or the cries of wild 
beasts, Tom shouldered his gun, and set off 
up the beach, intending to make a circuit 
of the island if he had time before night. 


CHAPTER XX. 


YOUNG ROBINSON CRUSOB, 


Tom felt shy of trusting himself beneath 
the trees until he had walked up the beach 
for three or four miles and met with noth- 


ing toalarm him. The island was a para. 
dise of shade and flowers. Many of the 
trees were in bloom, giving out a delicious 
odor, and others were bearing wild oranges 
and strange berries. There were vines 
among the grass covered with fruit looking 
something like strawberries, and other vines 
ran up and climbed over the trees until they 
formed great arbors, through which the 
rays of the sun could not penetrate. 

The boy expected every moment to come 
upon a human being, a wild beast, or a ser- 
pent, but it was two o’clock before he met 
anything to alarm him. Coming to an 
opening in the trees, he left the beach to 
get a better view of the forest, and was 
looking around him, when he heard a noise 
like something dragging itself through a 
thicket not far away, and directly he caught 
sight of a large serpent moving slowly 
across the open space in fypntof him. The 
reptile hissed and darted out its fiery 
tongue, as if enraged; andgihen it stopped 
and drew its long length Within a hideous 
coil, Tom ran up the beach as fast as he 
could go. The incident convinced him 
that it would be dangerous to cross the isl- 
and, as he had been thinking of deing; and 
seeing that he could not make the cireuit of 
it before dark, he returned to the ship, 
which he reached about four o’clock, 
There was no change in its position, and 
the float on which he had come ashore was 
as he had left it. There was yet time to 
make an inspection of the north shore, 
which had a broader beach and did not ap- 
pear so lonely as the west and south shores. 

Reaching the cape, Tom found that he 
could not yet see the length of the island. 
Half a mile up the shore was a great mass 
of rocks, beyond that a smooth beach, and 
then the rocks commenced again and ex- 
tended as far as he could see. He went up 
as far as the first rocks, and climbing to the 
top, he had quite an extended view of the 
sea and the island, though his eyes encoun- 
tered nothjng to encourage him. It was 
growing late in the afternoon as he de- 


_ scended from the rocks, and he made prep- 


arations to go aboard the ship without delay, 
feeling that he would rather be adrift on 
the ocean than to pass the night on the 
island. The tide had returned and the sea 
was still, and the bey had no trouble 
launching his float and paddling to the 
wreck, It seemed like home to get aboard 
the ship again, Everything was as he had 
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left it, and the cabin was almost entirely 
free from dampness, so that he could occupy 
it. He had, before going ashore, carried all 
the bedding on deck to dry, and the hot sun 
had thoroughly removed the wet, so that he 
could now count on something better than 
the deck-planks fora bed. The stove was 
in place, there was plenty of material for 
a fire, and before sundown Tom had pre- 
pared himself a pretty good supper. The 
ham was better fried than raw, and al- 
though the tea had received a soaking in 
the salt water, it still tasted something like 
tea, and it served to make his bread more 
palatable. 

After supper Tom sat on deck and fell to 
wondering what his fate would be. He was 


.exceedingly thankful that he had escaped 


the dangers of the sea, but he might not 
leave the island for years. He had seen 
nothing to indi@te that it was inhabited, 
and if it was not ships would have no occa- 
sion to touch @here unless to secure fresh 
water; and he wmight live there for five 


‘years and not catch sight of a sail. He be- 


gan to think of Jennie, and he lost heart 
and the tears came. She would depend on 
him to meet her when set at liberty, and he 
would not be there, and he might never see 
her again. He had had the feelings of a 
man all day, but as the gloomy night came 
down, and he reflected on his situation, he 
crept into the captain’s berth with a sob in 
his throat, and fell asleep with tears in his 
eyes. 

One is more stout-hearted, no matter how 
great his troubles, when the sun shines 
brightly and he can look around upon the 
beautiful works of nature. Thus, when 
morning came and Tom ran on deck to see 
every sign of another beautiful day, and the 
songs of the birds were borne across the 
water to his ears, he forgot that he was 2 
castaway and might live and die on that 
lone island. While preparing breakfast he 
was startled by hearing a great cracking and 
groaning of timbers, and whenehe went on 
deck he discovered that the ship was strain- 
ing badly. Some of the deck-planks had 
been forced up, and it was evident that the 
uneasy position of the wreck must sooner 
or later result in her breaking up, particu- 
larly if the weather grew stormy. Tom 
was now forced to take prompt action. He 
had given no thought to what might hap- 
pen to the ship, but he now realized that he 
must go to work and raft ashore whatsoever 


he needed, or see them swallowed up in the 
ocean. 

As soon as he had eaten breakfast he 
went ashore on the hatch-cover to secure 
the raft on the beach, taking along hammer 
and nails to make repairs. He worked 
promptly, so as to take advantage of the ebb 
tide, and by the time the sea commenced 
to leave the beach he was ready. The cover 
was rolled on to the raft, and he towed the 
latter along the beach until opposite the 
wreck, when the tide floated him swiftly 
down across the ship’s bows, where he se- 
cured it until ready to drop it alongside for 
aload. His first act was to hunt up all 
provisions which the water had not ren- 
dered worthless, and to carry them on deck. 
The President had been well stocked, but 
the boy cared only for such things as he 
could easily cook. He found about two 
hundred pounds of hard biscuits, several 
pounds of tea and coffee, and there was, as. 
stated in the last chapter, a large supply of 
hams and pork. The sugar, lard, flour and 
butter had all been spoiled, but he did not 
care for them. Before noon he had a load 
of provisions on the raft which would last 
him several months; and as the wind was 
setting toward the island he rigged a square 
sail upon two oars and started out. The 
sail was more than sufficient to overcome 
the current, and the load was safely landed 
and stored on the beach. Then taking 
down his sail, Tom towed the raft down 
abreast of the ship, and the current floated 
him along as before. 

It was now noon, and as the boy ate his 
dinner he planned what next totake. He 
would want an axe, hammer, nails, saw, 
boards, canvas, bedding, ropes, and other 
things, and his first act was to go aloft and 
strip the mast of its sails. When they had 
fallen to the deck he cut them into such 
pieces as he could roll up an inclined plank 
on to the rail, from whence they fell upon 
the float. Then everything which he wanted 
from the carpenter’s locker and cook’s gal- 
ley was lowered down, part of the bedding 
thrown on, and the cargo was as safely 
landed as the other. As the currents had 
now ceased running out, Tom had to pad- 


dle back to the ship on his hatch-cover, and — 


forego rafting any more goods until the 
next day. The balance of the afternoon 
was spent in cleaning up and loading the 
guns, getting clothing and other articles 
out of the men’s chests and the staterooms, 
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and when night came Tom had another 
good load on deck for the raft. He heard 
the ship groaning and straining as the 
ground swell lifted her, and he doubted if 
another day would not drive him to the isl- 
and. However, the prospect was not so 
gloomy as on the previous day. He had 
suffered no alarm during the day, and he 
now felt quite certain that there were no 
human beings on the island. He had seen 
only one serpent, and perhaps he would 
not see another for a month; while if there 
were any dangerous beasts they had taken 
‘care to give him a wide berth. 

Tom had worked hard during the day, 
and he was asleep almost as soon as he had 
crept into his berth. As if to compensate 
him for his anxieties while awake, his angel 


sent him pleasant dreams. He dreamed 
of riding into Kingston in a carriage with 
some one who had been very kind to him, 
and who seemed to think a great deal of 
him. He saw Constable DeFoe, Justice 
Jones, Mr. Cottonbolt and others, and 
somehow they were all glad to see him and 
to take his hand. He saw Mrs, Perkins 
and Uncle William, and he dreamed that 
the good woman took both his hands in 
hers, and said: 

“Tom, I knew all the time that you did 
not steal the watch!’ 

He felt so glad that he awoke, and day- 
light was just creeping in at the cabin win- 
dows. That day was to be full of startling 
adventure to him, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BESSIE’S FAIRY. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Dicky and Bessie Blake were very poor 
little children, that is to say, they could not 
have fine clothes, scarcely enough to keep 
them comfortably warm in cold weather, 
nor the rich food which children are some- 
times so fond of, nor a nice house to live in, 
for their home was a very old:and cold 
ihouse. But although they often went to 
‘bed cold and hungry, and I think thatisa 
dreadful thing to hearty children, they were 
yet richer in love and goodness than many 
a child who never has felt hunger, that 
‘something pinching all night long,” as 


little Bessie described the dreadful feeling. ~ 


Now Dicky, pretty bright-eyed boy, jolly 
and good-natured a little fellow as one 
would wish to see, had the same unconquer- 
able desire for a fine pointer, the fastest on 
the hill, “‘a bully pair of skates, that’ll beat 
the other boys all holler, go past every fel- 


low on the river,’’ as you have, my rosy- . 


cheeked, bright-eyed little reader; that is, if 
you lay that nice pair of skates aside, and 
put that gayly-painted sled you possess, in 
the shed long enough to read about poor 
Dicky and Bessie. And little Bessie loved 
everything bright and beautiful so well, was 
just as anxious to have a gay pretty dress, 
a velvet jacket, a jaunty hat with nodding 
blue plumes, nice button boots, ever so 
high, a bit of soft blue mbbon, so nearly the 
color of those bright eyes, to tie back her 
glossy yellow hair with, as you are, my 


dear fortunate little girl, who scarcely know 
a wish ungratified. 

They often talked it over, poor children, 
as they stood with their little faces pressed 
against the frosty panes, watching the 
warmly, gayly-dressed children as they 
passed their humble home on their way to 
Prospect hill, where there was such splen- 
did coasting, drawing their fine sleds after 
them, chatting and laughing gayly—or to 
the river—where, a part of the season, the 
ice was as smooth as glass—with such bright 
sharp skates in their hands, 

Poor little Dicky always ran quickly into 
the house if he happened to be out of doors 
when he heard their merry voices, since 
thoughtless Harry Adams had said rudely, 
as Dicky stood shivering in the cold, watch- 
ing them one day as the joyous group passed, 
a wistful look on his face. 

“Come along, old ragbag! There’s fine 
skating on the river!” 

Little Dicky ran into the house as fast as 
he could, his blue hands pressed closely 
over his ears, to shut out the shout of cruel 
laughter this drew forth from the boys. 

The tears ran fast over his cold cheeks as 
he crouched by the scanty fire, at little 
Bessie’s side, murmuring resentfully as she 
put her small hand softly on his bowed 
head: 

‘*T—I guess I’m as good as they be if—if 
he did call me ‘ ragbag.’ ”’ 


“0, did he call you that, Dicky?” little 
Bessie cried out in a grieved way, bending 
closely over Dicky, peering in his tearful 
face. 


Dicky nodded his head in answer, crying 
so that he could not speak, and Bessie 
continued: 

“Well, Dicky, I wouldn’t mind it if I 
.could help it, but I knowI shouldn’t like 
to be called ‘ragbag’ if my clothes are 
ragged;”’ and she looked seriously over 
Dicky’s and her own really badly-worn 
clothes, mindful of every patch and rent, 
and with a sigh she said: 

“We are dreadful ragged anyway, Dicky, 
and I[ don’t ’spect we’ll get any more things 
this winter either—and then ma has used 
up all her patches, too, I know, for she had 
to hunt ever so long fora patch to put on 
your jacket, last time she mended it. O 
dear! the cold bites so, I guess we’ll have 
’ to stay right in the house all of the time, 

” 


“I bet I shall, and not be called ragbag 
again,” Dicky answered, resentfully. 

“But, O Dicky, wouldn’t it be so nice if 
we could have some nice whole clothes and 
go out and have some slides like the others?” 
little Bessie said, wistfully, her pretty face 
fairly glowing at the thought of such a 

ure, 

“TI guess it would,” Dicky answered, 
quickly, adding sadly, *‘ but there, we can’t 
have nothing nor go anywhere ’cause we’re 
80 poor.” 

“But ma said if we was real good, per- 
haps we could have something nice some- 
time—I’ve got most tired waiting though, 
aint you, Dicky?” 

“I bet I be, Bessie, for I don’t see as 
we'll ever get it, anyhow,’ Dicky said, 
wearily, the tears filling his eyes again. 

** And I know you be as good all the time 
as that cross boy—I know you wouldn’t call 
him nor any other boy such names, would 
you, Dicky?” 

“TIT guess I wouldn’t,” Dicky quickly 
answered. ; 

“And, O my! if he don’t have such nice 
clothes! So warm, too, Dicky. Why, that 
pretty blue and red scarf of his would wrap 
you most all up, I know, and then he’s got 
such tall shiny rubber boots, just as new 
and bright; and all his clothes are just as 
soft and shiny as can be; and he’s so cross, 
too, for he calls you naughty names, and 
then I saw him slap one of the little boys 
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in the face so one day that he cried awfully, 
and I know it must have hurt him dreadful,’” 
Bessie said, in a thoughtful puzzled way. 

“* Well, I guess ’taint because he’s good 
makes him have such nice things, anyway,” 
Dicky said, slowly, failing to understand 
why a naughty boy should fare so well. 

“Pll tell you what, Dicky, I guess we’ll 
never get nothing if we are ever so good, 
long as we’re so poor, and I just wish the 
good fairies, or something like, would just 
give us a few things now while ’tis so cold 
—and then all the others are having such 
good times I’d just like to go out to look at 
them, and see all the nice fun if I couldn’t 
have a sled nor skates, wouldn’t you, 
Dicky?” And then, not waiting for Dicky 
to answer, little Bessie leaned confidential- 
ly over him and whispered, softly, her eyes 
fixed upon her mother who sat sewing a 
little ways from the children, fearful that. 
she might heed her words. 

**T’ll tell you what I mean to do, Dicky, 
T’ll just whisper as the little girl in Katie 
Smith’s picture-book did; she was ever so 
poor, you see, and she whispered three 
times a day, 


*** Pretty Fairy, come to me, 
I am waiting, calling thee!” 


“Pooh! There wouldn’t no fairy come 
if you said it all the time,” Dicky said, 
sneeringly. 

Bessie dropped her head, her pretty face 
flushing at these words, then looking up she 
timidly said: 

“But there might, you know, Dicky.” 

Dicky looked at her queerly a moment, 
seeing at once that he had hurt her feelings, 
when she had been trying to comfort him, 
and he said slowly, striving to make her 
think he felt a kindly interest in what she 
had told him: 

** Perhaps, Bessie. Did one come to that 
little girl when she called?”’ 

Bessie brightened instantly, and sat up 
very straight as she told the story in a hur- 
ried excited way; all about the beautiful. 
tiny fairy who came to the little girl and 
did so much for her. 

But Dicky’s heart was very sore and quite 
unbelieving; it still smarted resentfully at 
the cruel words spoken to him, and again 
he dashed little Bessie’s hopes by saying 
rather crossly: 

‘*Bah! Them fairies always have on 
sorts of nice shining finery, and I guess they 
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wouldn’t come to such a mean old place as 
this is, nor look at such ragged creatures as 
we are, any how, for rich folks don’t care 
nothing ’bout such poor ones.” 

Poor little Bessie had given a most glow- 
ing description of the fairy’s wonderful 
dress, the “‘shining finery,” and now~she 
looked sadly around her upon the many 
traces of poverty and sighed heavily. Dicky 
had always been his trusting little sister’s 
oracle in all matters—whatever wise, 
thoughtful Dicky said, must truly be so; 
and yet it was very hard for her to disbe- 
lieve this sweet little story—to give up en- 
tirely all hopes of being able to go out of 
doors through the clear cold weather, to 
watch the sports of the other merry children ; 
and she felt that nothing but a fairy gift or 
something quite as wonderful could enable 
her to do this. After a few moments of 
sad silence she ventured to say: 

** But I’m going to call the fairy most all 
the time, Dicky, and p’raps—well she may 
come.” 

“*P’raps,”’ unbelieving Dicky answered, 
moodily. 

So that night, after a very dull day in 
doors, with Dicky so sober, when Bessie laid 
shivering in her scanty bed, she folded her 
little blue hands as if in prayer, and repeat- 
ed softly, many times till she fell asleep: 


“Pretty Fairy, come to me, 
I am waiting, calling thee!”’ 

Sometimes she said good or sweet fairy, 
thinking the more fond words might induce 
her to come. In the morning when she 
first opened her blue eyes in the cold frosty 
room, she again repeated them softly, hur- 
riedly, before the others should waken, 
hoping the good fairy might come at once. 

But several sad days passed, and although 
little Bessie still called the fairy trustingly, 
her pretty face took a very wistful, sad 
look. 

The meagre breakfast was eaten, one 
bright morning when the weather was a 
little warmer than it had been for some time, 
and Mrs. Blake took her sewing and sat 
busily at work by the fire, improving every 
moment to earn their daily bread with her 
needle, as she was obliged to work very hard 
to satisfy her exacting employers. The 
children took their places by the window, 
breathing upon the frosty panes and scratch- 
ing the frost off with their fingers, that they 
might see the happy children as they passed, 
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for during the vacation they watched for 
them every day. 

Several joyous parties passed, and cold, 
and tired of standing, Dicky turned to the 
scanty fire, but little Bessie lingered and 
softly repeated with closed eyes and folded 
hands her earnest supplication to the fairy. 
She opened her eyes and glanced out of the 
window. Then she gave an eager cry of 
delight. 

“QO, the fairy! The fairy! I told you 
p’raps she’d come, Dicky! O, I knew she’d 
come sometime!’ And she danced up and 
down wildly. 

A low timid rap sounded on the battered 
door, as Dicky and his mother hastily rose, 
looking at excited little Bessie. 

“°Tis the fairy! O, let herin, Dicky! 
I’m so glad I can’t!’ Bessie cried out. 

But before Mrs. Blake could reach the 
door it was softly, slowly opened, and a 
bright rosy little face all smiles and dimples 
looked shyly in. 

It was a fairy-like little creature, anyway, 
and they all stared for a moment in surprise 
at the pretty gayly-dressed little girl, who 
shyly returned their gaze, and then, quickly 
recovering from her momentary diffidence, 
she laughed merrily, and courtesying grace- 
fully, she said: 

**Good-morning, folks! My mamma let 
me come to see you. John brought me all 
the way alone in the new sleigh with the 
pretty bright bells. Are you glad I come to 
see you?” she asked brightly, looking up in 
Mrs. Blake’s face. 

** Good-morning, my dear, I am very glad 
to see you,’”’ Mrs. Blake answered, as she 
set a chair for her sweet little guest. 

“Are you glad, too, little girl? I don’t 
know what your name is,” she said quickly, 
turning to Bessie who still stood with 
clasped hands and staring eyes, gazing at 
the little stranger as if unable to believe the 
evidence of her senses. She drew a deep 
breath as the little visitor looked steadily 
at her awaiting an answer, and then taking 
a step nearer, she said, eagerly, in tremulous 
quivering tones: 

**O yes, Iam so glad, and—and I knew 
you’d come!” 

“You did? Now that was naughty in 
Frank to come and tell you I was coming, 
when I told him I didn’t want anybody to 
know it. He said mamma wouldn’t let me 


come, but she did;’’? and the pretty face 
took a grieved disappointed look, as if the 


call, by being expected, was deprived of its 
sweetest pleasure. ‘ When did Frank tell 
you?” she asked, as Bessie still stood look- 
ing at her. 

“T—Frank—I don’t know what you 
mean. Frank didn’t tell me. He hasn’t 
been here,’’ Bessie replied, in a stammering 
Way. 

Vexed at poor Bessie’s confused manner, 
Dicky came quickly from behind his mother, 
where he had retreated when the little girl 
entered, and said, boldly: 

**She didn’t know you werecoming. She 
thought the fairy would come if she kept 
calling her—that’s what she means, I 

” 

“Did you think J was a fairy? How 
funny!” And the little lady laughed so 
merrily at the droll idea, poor Bessie’s 
cheeks flushed hotly, and her soft eyes filled 
with tears; but, nearly indignant, vexed 
that he had told her of Bessie’s queer idea, 
Dicky said gruffly: 

**T told her it wouldn’t come.” 

* But it might—they do, you know,” the 
little lady said, seriously, and Bessie’s 
drooping face brightened, and she drew 
nearer to the pretty child. At least she 
believed in fairies, then. That was a com- 
fort, if she was not one herself. 

Then the little lady looked poor Dicky 
over and said: 

“You felt awful when that ugly Harry 
Adams called you old ragbag, didn’t you, 
little boy? Frank said you did, and I know 
Ishould. But you be ragged, aint you?” 
she asked sadly, seriously looking up in 
poor Dicky’s face. Then seeing his grieved 
look she said, tenderly. ‘‘But I wouldn’t 
care if he did say so, little boy, for he’s an 
ugly, bad boy ’cause my mamma said so— 
and he’s cross at the other boys, beats ’em 
sometimes; but if you’re glad to see me, 
little girl, why don’t you come and say some- 
thing. My mamma said I might stay just 
fifteen minutes, and I ’spect John will call 
me right off and you aint said nothing yet,”’ 
she added, earnestly, turning from Dicky 
to Bessie. 

Bessie came close beside her quickly, and 
said eagerly. ‘‘ Iam glad to see you and—” 

‘“*What’s your name, little girl?’ the 
little lady asked, in a quick way. 

** Bessie,’’ she answered. 

** Bessie? Why, my biggest dolly is 


named Bessie. Let me see your dolly, will 
you!” she asked. 
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Bessie’s face flushed again as she an- 
swered timidly, “‘I—I aint got none, ’cept 
an old rag one.”’ 

*“You aint? How funny! Let me see 
her.”’ 

Bessie went hesitatingly to the inner 
room and brought her old rag baby from its 
box beside her bed, and looking much 
ashamed of it, she held the baby up before 
the gayly-dressed little girl, who said, 
bluntly: 

“Omy! She’s real homely, aint she?’ 

Then springing quickly from her chair, 
she cried out, ‘‘O, I most forgot!’ and she 
ran to the outer door and called shrilly: 

“John! John! Fetch the box, please!’ 

In a minute John entered bearing quite 
a sizable box, and as he turned to leave the 
room he said: 

** Time’s most up, miss!’’ 

**O yes, I’ll be real quick now,’’ the little 
lady said, briskly, hastily overhauling the 
contents of the box, scattering them all 
about her till she came to a pretty wax doll, 
which she hastily drew out, and laying it 
on delighted little Bessie’s lap, she said: 

** There, Bessie, that’s my Minnie; mam- 
ma said I might bring what I could spare 
to you, and I spared her ’cause she’s gota 
puggy nose; and her hair is real soft and 
long, but it’s too kind of frowsy to make up 
a good smooth waterfall, and I have to keep 
my dolls fashi’ble and genteel ’cause the 
other girls do. But mamma said p’raps 
you wouldn’t mind, and would like her; 
she’ll cry splendid.’’ And she squeezed 
Miss Minnie’s stomach vigorously, and she 
did “cry splendid,” greatly to the delight 
and satisfaction of the children. 

** Now here’s her bed, and all her things, 
and here’s—O my! If that aint too bad, 
now; there’s that old John just calling me, 
and I aint said half I want to. There, I 
must go, I s’pose, but I’ll tease mamma to 
let me come again, p’r’aps to-morrow. 
The things are for both of you; you can 

‘divide ’em, you know. Now kiss me good- 
by, quick, for John’ll get cross waiting, I 
know.”’ And the little lady ran quickly to 
each, holding up her rosebud of a mouth to 
each for a kiss, as she drew on her tiny 
gloves. Bessie kissed her fairy fondly; 
Dickly shyly touched the sweet red lips; 
and Mrs. Blake held the pretty little child 
in a close embrace, kissing her tenderly. 

Then the little visitor ran out, calling 
good-by to each as she flung the door to 
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after her. But the rosy laughing face 
peered in again, as the childish voice called 
out, “My name’s Nellie Travor—you didn’t 
ask me. I'll come again,’’ and was really 


gone. 
Mother and children watched with pleas- 


urable excitement as the fairy-like child 
was placed in the bright gay sleigh, and the 
warm robes tucked closely about her by 
careful John; then, to the merry clatter of 
the shining bells, the mettlesome span of 
grays sped away. 

With a sigh little Dick and Bessie turned 
from the window, as the fine sleigh passed 
quickly out of their sight; then they ran to 
the things the little girl had eft for them, 
scattered about in every direction over the 
floor. There was a nice lot of clothes for 
dolly, a tiny workbox with a variety of 
thread, scissors, and a cunning thimble 
which just fitted Bessie’s slender little fin- 
ger, a great many gayly-colored picture 
books, to be divided between the children, 
and a top, a set of cunning tools, all com- 
plete, a jackknife, and many other boyish 
trinkets for delighted Dicky. Thechildren 
were nearly wild with joy over their 
treasures. 

“‘And I’m sure it’s as good as any fairy, 
if she was only a little girl. O, I know the 
good fairy must have sent her, anyway, 
*cause she couldn’t have known how poor 
we be, you see,” Bessie said, positively, as 
she hugged her precious doll closely. 

This thought had puzzled Mrs. Blake 
also. ‘ How could the child have learned 
anything about them?” 

Turning to Dicky, who was fondly exam- 
ining his treasures, she asked: 

“‘Who was with that boy when he called 
you names, dear?” 

Dicky’s face flushed painfully again, as 
he said: 

‘I don’t know who they were—lots of 
boys. I know there’s one they call Frank, 
and mebbe it’s her brother.” 

“Ah yes! Now I see—Frank felt sorry 
about it, I suppose, and told his mother 
and little sister, and their kind hearts sug- 
gested the rest,” Mrs. Blake said, thought- 
fully. ‘See here, children,” she added, as 
she unrolled quite a large bundle she had 
taken from the box, where it had been 
pressed in as closely as possible beneath 
the toys. 

Both children gave a quick cry of delight 
as she held up first a lady’s heavy dark blue 


dress, fancifully trimmed, and but slightly 
worn; then a boy’s suit, warm and scarcely 
defaced; the jacket, which Dicky caught 
and hastily tried on, was but a trifle too 
large; next, two pairs of warm mittens and 
a boy’s cap; then little Bessie pulled out 
from one of the pockets of the jacket a 
dainty little gray and blue cloud, which she 
tied over her ears, her tumbled flossy hair 
standing out around her glowing face in a 
funny manner, giving her such a queer look 
that Dicky laughed loudly at her. 

** But it’s mine—it will do, wont it, ma?” 
she asked, eagerly, pushing her hair be- 
neath it with both hands. 

“Why, yes, dear, it is very pretty, and 
will do nicely for your head; and there in 
plenty in this full dress to make you a nice 
warm suit. I am so glad! It was very 
kind, really!’ Mrs, Blake said, gratefully. 

Such a happy time as the children had 
reading their picture books and playing 
with their toys, while their mother worked 
so fast to gain the needful time to make 
over the clothes for them. 

** Puggy-nosed Minnie” was such a dear 
treasure to poor little Bessie, who never 
had a real doll before in her life, that she 
could scarcely put her away a moment; and 
grateful Dicky thought himself the most 
fortunate little boy in the world in his fine 
possessions, 

Soon the clothes were nicely fitted, very 
warm and comfortable. They watched anx- 
iously for the little fairy each day, and in 
less than a week they were delighted with 
a sight of the gay sleigh again; but instead 
of little fairy-like Nellie, an elegantly- 
dressed, graceful lady alighted and rapped 
for admittauce. With nervous agitation 
Mrs. Blake opened the door and invited her 
toenter. But soon all unpleasant nervous- 
ness vanished beneath the easy affable 
manner of the gentle, true lady, and the 
poor woman was able to talk as freely with 
her as if they had been friends for years, 
Little Nellie was not very well, she told the 
children, had a bad cold, and she did not 
like for her to come out to-day; and so to 
gratify her and to please herself also, she 
had come in her stead to see the children 
her Nellie talked about so much. Of course 


the children were highly pleased at this 
gratifying information, and when the visit, 
which had been really a sweet pleasure to 
Mrs. Blake, was ended, the lady departed, 
leaving some more little gifts sent by Nellie 
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to the children, and the promise of far more 
remunerative employment for their mother 
than that she received from the shops, 
which was very heavy and but poorly paid 
for. She had, she told Mrs. Blake, usually 
employed a seamstress at the house, but, as 
the one she last employed had lately mar- 
ried and gone West, she would as soon send 
or take the work to her, as it was buta 
short distance. 

Soon, by the kindly interest of this esti- 
mable, influential lady, Mrs. Blake was 
enabled to provide for her little ones much 
better in the lighter, more remunerative 
employment of family sewing furnished by 
Mrs. Travor, and as many of her friends 
as Mrs. Blake was able to sew for. The 
children were as pleased with the kind lady 


as they had been with the fairy-like little 
Nellie, and Dicky was soon willing to admit 
to delighted Bessie that all rich people were 
not hardhearted or indifferent to the poor. 
Little Nellie often visited the children to 
whom she had really proved a most benefi- 
cent fairy; her earnest sympathy with all 
suffering, so strong in one so young, had 
been enlisted in their behalf at once, when 
she listened indignantly, her soft bright 
eyes filling with tears, as her brother told 
her how badly poor little Dicky felt when 
Harry Adams had teased him; and she 
could not rest till her gentle mother, who 
had proved herself atrue friend to many 
suffering poor ones, consented for her to go 
to them with her gifts and sympathy. 


PAUL’S WISH. 
BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Pau YELVERTON was nine years old. 


another, was wrapped up 80 tight in wraps 


He was not active and hardy, like most ‘ and blankets that he couldn’t kick, nor 


boys of that age—indeed, he was almost an 
invalid. He had never been strong.’ He 
had been thé puniest, palest little baby you 
ever saw, and his father and mother were 
worried half to death with anxiety, for fear 
that they shouldn’t raise him. They were 
very wealthy, and he was their only child, 
and I really think they took too good care 
of him. If they had dressed him in acalico 
frock, when he was a year old, and taken 
him out in the country, to creep about on 
the floor of a farmhouse, and out on the 
step in the sunshine, with an occasional 
tumble, and a good hearty cry, and plenty 
of fresh milk, filched from the supper of. the 
little, meek, staggering calf in the barn, 
and lots of fresh pure air—and, when he 
grew a little older, handfuls of red-clover 
and buttercups, and dirt-pies, and bare feet, 
and rides on the old plow-horse, and 
hunts for acorns and birds’-nests in the 
woods, and great generous slices of home- 
made brown-bread and butter for luncheon 
—if they’d brought up the boy in this way, 
I believe he would have been as well as any 
nice little country lad that trots about all 
day on our broad Massachusetts farms. 
But such thoughts never entered the heads 
of Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton. The little pale 
scrap of a baby, who never got a breath of 
good outdoor air, from one month’s end to 


throw out his arms, nor raise a good rous- 
ing cry, any better thanamummy. If he 
could have talked, I think he would have 
said that he felt as if he was stewing all the 
time—for the room was heated with a fur- 
nace, and kept as warm as an oven, by day 
and by night. And when the poor baby 
raised a little weak wailing cry of expostu- 
lation against these arrangements, which 
prevented its being comfortable, and grow- 
ing, aud getting rosy, and lusty, and fat, as 
a baby ought to be, they flew for the doc- 
tor, who dosed it, until it was more weak 
and uncomfortable than ever. 

But still the little Paul clung tenaciously 
to life, and managed to grow up; but at 
nine years old he was small, and delicate, 
and slender, not inclined to run about, and 
shout, and play, and enjoy the advantages 
of his father’s wealth. He had a beautiful 
white pony, but if he went to ride, the gen- 
tle lope of Nell would make his side ache. 
He had hoops and balls, but he could not 
run with them. He would sit in the house 
all day, reading, or looking at pictures. He 
dearly loved pictures, and his father had 
bought him whole portfolios of thei. 

Carefully as he had kept him shielded 
from the air in his infancy, Mr. Yelverton 
knew that it was wrong fora boy to shrink 
from out-of-door life, as Paul did; so at last 
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Pauls Wish. 


he adopted a bright active little girl, just 
of Paul’s age, to play with him. 

Madge May was a little orphan girl, 
whose father and mother had been very 
poor. - Mr. Yelverton found her at an or- 
phan asylum. Paul liked her, because, he 
said, ‘‘she looked just like a picture.” 
She had a hearty, sweet, rosy little face, 
with bright dark eyes, and a great mass of 
wavy nutbrown hair hanging over her 
shoulders, 

She had good sound lungs, and active 
limbs, too, or she never would have had 
such rosy cheeks, and been so merry. She 
could climb a tree, and go over a stone wall, 
just like a cat. She would play ball, or 
run with a hoop, until the warm blood 
showed like scarlet at her lips and cheeks, 
and the perspiration, breaking out on her 
white forehead, would make her loose hair 
cur! like little tendrils on a grapevine. 

Paul used to look at her in wonder. It 
was quite impossible for him to run, it 
made his heart beat'so;' but Madge used to 
coax him'out of doors in the sunshine, and 
he would wander about in the garden, ex- 
amining the flowers, with their unfolding 
buds and different shapes, and beautiful 
colors; or, overpowered by the vigor of the 
air, full of the ‘scént of the warm black 
earth and the odorous flowers, lie down on 
the arbor ‘seat, to fall into a sound sleep— 
the sun drawing a little’ pink color into his 
delicate cheek; and making his fair hair 
shine like gold. When ‘Madge saw him 
asleep, she’ would run and put her shawl 
over him, and lift up his head gently, to 
place underneath a little pillow, made of 
her scarf, for she loved Paul dearly. She 
thought he was half an angel, with his del- 
icate face and gentle ways. 

One day Paul sat on the high marble 
steps of his father’s house, watching Madge, 
who was jumping rope on the gravel path. 
She wore a pretty dress of Scotch plaid, and 
a cunning little red velvet cap, and her 
beautiful hair tossed in the sunshine, like a 
golden banner, as she danced back and 
forth, skipping her rope. 

“O Madge,” cried Paul, ‘I wish I could 
paint you!” 

‘““Why?” asked Madge, gayly, still jump- 
ing her rope. 

‘*Becanse you look like a fairy, and it’s 
all such a pretty picture—you, and the gar- 
den, and the beautiful blue sky over you. 
O, I wish I was an artist! Isee pretty 


things every day that I want to paint.” 

Madge was tired, so she came and sat 
down on the steps, beside Paul. 

“Well,” said she, ‘if you want to be an 
artist, why don’t you be one?” 

*O,” answered Paul, “artists have to 
possess talent; they have to know how to 
paint naturally, and they have to study 
hard all their lives, to learn the rules of art. 
Papa told me so.” 

‘* Well, they have to make a beginning,” 
said Madge, “and you have never tried. 
Now I’ll go in the house, and get a pencil 
and paper, and you try to draw me.”’ 

So she rushed into the house and got the 
materials, and came to sit for her picture. 
She folded her hands in her lap, and sat 
very still, and looked very solemn, but 
Paul hesitated a long time. He didn’t 
know where to begin. But at last he com- 
menced on the outlines of her head, with 
its flowing hair, and then he made her face, 
which, to be sure, wasn’t a very good like- 
ness, but something in the general look of 
the head and shoulders, when the drawing 
was done, resembled Madge so decidedly 


that Mr. Yelverton was surprised when the 


children carried the paper in to him. 

After that Paul had a drawing-master. 
The boy was delighted. The ambition to 
be an artist leaped up like a flame in his 
heart. His father had some excellent 
paintings in his parlors and library, One 
was a low, green, woody scene, which Paul 
said ‘‘ looked warm, like a bird’s-nest,”” arid 
was called ‘‘ Pleasant Valley,” and painted 
by Gifford. Another was a great dingy his- 
torical scene, which his father told him was 
very old and valuable. It had been painted 
in France, by two brothers named Both. 
These pictures Paul studied very carefully, 
and nearly every day he made little studies 
of groups of trees, or faces or figures in 
them. He succeeded pretty well, but when 
he tried to draw objects which were not in 
pietures, he did not have very satisfactory 
success. He took drawing and painting 
lessons for two years, and then the whole 
family went to Europe. 

Three years afterwards, when Paul came 
back, he was a tall handsome lad of fifteen. 
The softer air of France had revived his 
health, and energy and ambition had 
strengthened him. He had worked hard to 
succeed as an artist—to develop his talent, 
so that the professors and judges of art 
might pronounce him promising, and give 
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him encouragement. He visited all the 
celebrated and beautiful places of Europe— 
made copies of the old towers, and towns, 
and ruins, but never, I am sorry to say, 
with very great success. The copies were 
in no way remarkable, judged from the 
high rules of art which professional artists 
regard, though they showed that the boy 
had some ability. It was with bitter sorrow 
that Paul at last gave up his hope, 

“Tt is of no use,” he said, toMadge. “I 
have not what the judges call a high order 
of talent. My landscapes look stiff and 
hard—I cannot make the gloss on the petal 
of a buttercup, even, and I have now given 
up the hope I have worked for all this 


time.” 


Madge had grown a tall beautiful girl. 

“Paul,” said she, ‘I think there is an- 
other way of being an artist—of making 
your love for beautiful and harmonious 
scenes a pleasure to people, even though 
you can’t paint them truly. When I seea 


tall tree, with bowery branches, softly rust- 
ling, and hiding little birds’-nests—or a 


great smooth shining lake, looking as 
though it was full of blue sky, or anything 
fair and lovely, it makes me happy and 
good; I am more loving and patient if any- 
thing goes wrong. And so, though I can- 
not paint a picture, nor write a book, re- 
producing all these beautiful things, it 
makes me think that they may help to make 
my life like a picture ora poem. I think 


good and lovable people are just as rare and 


valuable, and more wonderful works of 
high art, than pictures or books. They are 
made under more difficulties than the artist 
or the author ever knows. I had rather be 
the best woman who ever lived, than to 
paint the best picture that ever was painted. 
Don’t you think I am right, Paul?” 

She was right. Years afterwards, Paul 
married her, and they are people whom 
everybody loves. If either grows weary in 
well-doing, against the discouragements of 
life, and the brow grows clouded, and the 
heart unforgiving, the other whispers, 
gently, “‘ Dear, you are spoiling your pic- 
ture,’’ and the smile instantly returns. 


OpEyine ORDERS.—“ I’ ve got orders not 
to go there—orders I dare not disobey,” 
said a youth who was being tempted to en- 
ter a smoking and gambling saloon. 

*Come, don’t be so womanish — come 
along like a man,” shouted the youths, 

** No, 1 can’t break orders,” said John. 

“What special orders have you got? 
Come, show them to us, if youcan. Show 
us your ord 

John took a neat wallet from his pocket, 
and pulled out a neatly-folded paper. 

**Tt’s here,” he said, unfolding the paper, 
and showing it to the boys. 

They looked, and read aloud: 

“Enter not into the path of the wicked 
man. Avoid it; pass not by it; turn from 
it and pass away.” 

“Now,” said John, “ you see my orders 
forbid me going with you. They are God’s 
orders, and, by his help, I don’t mean to 
break them.”’ 

GIRLS AND Girts.—“‘If I don’t have a 
new dress and veil, I wont cry a bit at 
mother’s funeral,”’ said a little girl, on the 
death of her mother; and she kept her word 
until she got the desired articles, and then 
a flood of grief burst forth that lasted until 


the last solemn rites were performed. In 
contrast to her condact was that of another 
little girl of ten. Her father’s residence 
took fire when she and her mother, together 
with some smaller children, were the only 
occupants of the house. The little girl 
bravely mounted to the roof, and the mother 
passed up to hera bucket of water, by which 
means, after frequent replenishing, she suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames. Some 
servants working in a field in sight of the 
house discovered the flames and came to 
the rescue as quickly as possible, but the 
little heroine had entirely subdued the fire 
before their arrival, and was sitting on the 
roof of the house weeping—the effect, 
doubtless, of the reaction of feeling after 
the excitement. But which of the two will 
lead the happier life? * 

VERY STERN PARENT: “‘ Come here, sir. 
What complaint is this the schoolmaster 
has made against you?” 

Mucu InguRED Youtu: “It’s just noth- 
ing atall. You see Jemmy Wells bent a 
pin, and I only just left it on the teacher's 
chair for him to look at, and he came in 
without his specs and sat right down on the 
pin, and now he wants to blame me for it.” 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 397 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwrn R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 

40. Postal-Card. 41. Wolf, fowl; 42. Pore, 
rope; 43. Onset, stone; 44. Lion, loin. 
45. “‘A stitch in time saves nine.”’ 46. Ice- 
land. 47. Peevishness, 48, International. 


4. OratoriO 50. STAR 


RetirinG TIME 
=-6 AMEN 
RENT 
Utopia 
Nugatory 


61. “Ask me no questions and I'll tell 


you no fibs.’’—Goldsmith. 

52. Pa-n; 53. Far-m. 54. ‘‘All is not gold 
that glitters.”” 55. B-old; 56. B-racket; 
57. W-heat. 


58.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 


In rift, not in ledge; 

In point, not in edge; 

In Emma, not in Saul; 

In Leon, not in Paul; 

7. In Simon, not in Mark; 
Don’t grope further in the dark, 
Ponder well, and bring to view 
Shakspeare’s heroes, known to you. 
CyRiIL DEANE. 


Curtailments. 
69. Curtail to rend, and get a beverage. 
60, A vessel, and get a river. 
61, An ornament, and get fruit. 
AMATEUR. 
62.—Word Square. 
‘Liberal; food for cattle; vigilant; a ten- 
don; to bend on the knee. 
Breau K. 
63.—Concealed Double Acrostic. 
(1.) Honest, earnest workers succeed. 
(2.) A letter from E, Osgood. 
(3.) Yes, Hed, I umpired that game. 
(4.) Henry or Edwin will read this. 
The initials and finals, downward, name 
two famed cities of antiquity. 
WILson. 


Word Anagrams, 
64. Mad Dion. 65. O, slap. 66. Belt - 
acre. 67. Bat my rope. 68. I lost chair. 
69. Deep tears, 


DEANE. 


Transpositions. 
70. Transpose a fruit into to obtain, 
71, Transpose dislike into passion. 
IpyYL. 


72.—Amputations. 

Read either way ’tis just the same, 
And will a married lady name; 
Beheaded you a man may see, 
Who with his mate did once agree 

To eat of fruit forbidden; 
Curtail, and find the writer’s name, 
Read either way ’tis just the same— 

Now tell what name is hidden. 

+ CLYDE. 


13.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 18 letters, and is 
very good advice. 

The 1, 11, 12, 3, 6, 10, is fine dust, 

The 8, 9, 13, 14, 18, is an animal, 

The 5, 17, 2, 4, is to fill, 

The 16, 15, 7, is a negation. 
CryRIL DEANE. 


14.—Cross-Word Enigma. 


The 1st is in money, but not in paper; 
The 2d is in long, but not in taper; 
The 8d is in rise, but not in fall; 
The 4th is in large, but not in small; 
The 5th is in mattress, but not in bed; 
The 6th is in hair, but not in head; 
The 7th is in meat, but not in bread; 
The 8th is in banter, but not in rally; 
The whole is a noted valley. ° 
CHOICE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 
For the first complete list of answers we 
will send a handsome chromo. 
For the best list, if all are not solved, a 
copy of ‘* Bessie Baine.” 
or the first solution of No. 58, a copy of 
‘The Little Gem;’’ for the first solution of 
No. 62, a pretty little chromo; for the first 
solution of No. 73, a copy of ‘* Happy 
Hours.”’ 
Prize for the best list of answers was won 
by Elwia G. Davis, West Bethel, Maine. 
All are invi 
we offer this month, 


ted to compete for the prizes 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BoHEMIAN CREAM.—Take four ounces 
of any fruit you choose, which has been 
stoned, soft and sweetened. Pass the fruit 
through a sieve, and add one and a half 
ounce of melted or dissolved isinglass to a 
half pint of fruit; mix it well together; then 
whip a pint of rich cream, and add the fruit 
and isinglass gradually to it. Then pour it 
all into a mould; set it on ice or in a cool 
place, and when hardened or set, dip the 
mould a moment in warm water, and turn 
it out ready for the table. 


Cocoanut JUMBLES.—One pound of 
butter, three-quarters of sugar, three eggs, 
one pound flour; add by degrees a grated 
cocoanut, so as to form astiff dough. Bake 
in a quick oven. 


Pork Cakr.—One pound of salt pork, 
chopped fine; pour one pint of boiling water 
over the pork; four cups of sugar, one cup 
of molasses, one pound of raisins, one pound 
of currants, one-fourth pound of citron, six 
cups of flour, one teaspoonful of seda, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


KEEPING BUCKWHEAT BATTER.—Keep- 
ing buckwheat batter is often very trouble- 
some, especially in mild weather. It can 
be kept perfectly sweet by pouring cold 
water over that left from one morning, and 
which is intended for rising next morning’s 
cakes. Fill the vessel entirely full of water, 
and put in a cool place; when ready to use, 
pour off the water, which absorbs the 
acidity. 

OLD-FASHIONED BoILED INDIAN MEAL 
Puppine.—To one quart of boiling milk 
stir in a pint and a half of Indian meal, well 
sifted, a teaspoonful of salt, a cup of molas- 
ses, four of chopped suet if you like; tie it 
up tight in a cloth, not allowing room for it 
_ toswell, and boil four hours. 


Potato CRoQUETS.—Boil, and mash 
potatoes when hot, and add a piece of butter. 
the size of an egg; a teaspoonful of white 
powdered sugar, salt, and two well-beaten 


eggs; mix it well together, and then make 
it into small cone or pear-shaped pieces; let 
them stand till quite cold, then dip them 
into a raw egg and bread crumbs (plenty of 
the latter), and fry in boiling lard. 


Suret Puppine.—Three-quarters of a 
pint of chopped suet, one pint of milk or 
water, one egg beaten, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, and enough flour to make a stiff batter, 
but thin enough to pourfroma spoon. Put 

..into a bowl, cover with a cloth, and boil 
three hours. The same, made a little thin- 
ner, with a few raisins added, and baked in 
a well-greased dish, is excellent. 


DanpDy Pupprve.—One quart milk, 
yolks of four eggs, two tablespoonfuls flour 
mixed with a little: cold milk; when the 
milk begins to boil, add the eggs well beat- 
en, and the flour; sweeten to taste; flavor 
with vanilla or lemon; boil ten minutes; 
put in a dish, and when cold drop in islands 
on top the well-beaten whites of the eggs; 
put in oven and brown; for merangues put 
one tablespoonful to one white of egg. 
Most delightful. 


Kipney Stew.—Take a large beef kid- 
ney, cut all the fat out, cut it up in slice-; 
then let it layin cold water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt added, fifteen minutes; wipe 
dry, then put it in the pot with three half 
pints of cold water; let it boil for two hours ; 
half an hour before it is done add one larze 
onion, sliced; one teaspoonful of powdere:! 
sage, a very little grated nutmeg, and pe)- 
per and salt to season well; serve hot, wit 
mashed potatoes. 


Tz Biscuirs.—One quart of sweet milk, 
one small teacup of butter, the same of 
sugar, one gill of good yeast, flour to make 
asponge. Mix over night; when light stir 
in more flour to make the dough of proper 
consistency; press the knuckles firmly into 
the middle of the dough, and when it rises 
to a uniform oval it is ready to be worked 
over into biscuit. Knead twice, and when 
light the third time bake ina quick oven 
about twenty minutes. 
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FAOTS AND FANOIES, 


A number of politicians were conversing 
on the steps of Finck’s hotel yesterday, 
when a pet goat of Finck’s gambolled by. 
As soon as one of the politicians noticed the 
aromatic quadruped, he called a bootblack 
and inquired: 

_ Want to make a dollar, Jobnny?” 

** Yes’r, I do,” replied the boy with a 
righteous smile. 

** Well,” continued the politician, just 
you goand steal that sheep and bring it 
around to my house to-night, and ll give 
you the money.”’ 

The bootblack adjusted his butt at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, drove his hands 
deep into his pockets, and with a sarcastic 
chuckle, replied: 

** What, do a mean act for money? Mis- 
ter, I guess you don’t know me, I aint no 
assemblyman, and don’t you forget it.” 

And then he cantered away to join some 
companions who were adjusting a tin can 
to the boom of a dog. 


Mr. Gaminon’s youngest son tells us a 
story evidencing the tenacity of life in cats. 
Last week he killed one, skinned it, threw 
its body in the river and stuffed the skin. 
A few days afterward he found the skin 
gone and the stuffing lying around loose, 
and a search brought to light the old cat, 
alive and well, and wearing the hide of 
which he had robbed.her. The story may 
be true, and that boy may grow up to bea 
great man, but somehow we cannot help 
feeling glad that George Washington had 
ne such experiences in his early life. We 
feel that the absence of such incidents in 
George’s youthful career was good for our 
country. 


“Well, Jake,” said a colored man toa 
friend recently, ‘‘de billin’ and de cooin’ 
am done, and de marriage am sot fo’ de 
fust of de month.” ‘Sho’, chile,’”’ replied 
the other, whar’s de gal what yer done goin’ 
to marry?” 

D’ye know Ann Eliza?” 

‘¢ What, not de gal wid the green teeth, 
and eighteen warts?” 

“Jes hold on a minute, boss,” broke in 
the man who was going to be married, “I 


know dat gal’s got green teeth and warts, 
but whar’s de use of noticin’ eccemlicipties 
in de gal what works in arich family, and 
carries de key ob de pantry, and will give a 
fellar a cold chicken whenever he’s hungry? 
I unnerstan’ my little biz!’ 


“Are you satisfied with the jury, gentle- 
men?” said a judge recently after the jury 
had been impanelled. 

We are,’”’ said the lawyers in chorus, 

A tall gaunt figure solemnly arose in the 
jury box and said impressively, “‘ but I’m 
not.’”’ 

‘*What’s your objection, Mr. Snooks?” 
inquired his honor, blandly. 

“This young man on my right, your 
honor, has been eating onions,” 

“Objection overruied; go on with the 
case,’’ 

A Brooklyn woman stipulated that if her 
husband would let her scratch him five 
minutes she would behave quietly, which 
terms he thankfully accepted. She now 
sues him for cruelty. 


An old negro was paid his wages in silver 
half dollars. He gazed benignly upon them 
as they lay in his palm, grinned as though 
in triumph, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Dat’s de 
stuff de rats can’t chew!’ 


A long-headed Westerner says itis only 
ninety-nine years and some months to the 
next Centennial, and we should begin to 
save for the occasion. 


A Chicago minister the other Sunday 
preached a sermon against the whiskey 
ring from the text, ‘* Wake, ye drunkards, 
and weep; howl, ali ye drinkers of wine.”’ 


Fond mother (to old gentleman to whom 
her son is apprenticed): ‘*I am sorry to say, 
sir, that Harry wont be able to come to 
work for some little time. The doctor says 
that he has got brain fever.’’ Old gentle- 
man: ‘** Then the doctor is a—fool, madam, 
for the boy hasn’t gotany more brains than 
a donkey, ma’am,”’ 
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Anxious Wire: Charles, I can’t my diamonds.” 
Huspanp: ‘It’s all right, my dear. I’ve lent them to my uncle.” 


A DOUBTFUL RECOMMENDATION. 

“ Ye advertise for a ‘lady’s maid,’ an’ sure. I’m the lass for ye, and one can sly ye in 
a little drop wheniver ye like.” 
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JUST SO 


ANTI-PROHIBITIONIST: ‘‘ What we always wanted was a good License Law.” 
MEDICAL FRIEND (with an eye to practice): ‘* Certainly, certainly; the more license 
you have the better for us.” : 
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